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Tci A veil II tutwieiltlitit'HH <if Imlk tliiH tK,litioii tif thd 
** FriigiririitH’ ‘ in {HihliHlnnl In two vohutiiiHy iiwlimtl cif, 
m tiiirtittifurn, in nm*. 

Tlici llml vnhunn clcmlie iilmoiit ciicclumvnlj with th« liiwi 
HEil jiliaiioiiwiriii of malter. Tito mKKind irtint!licii4 tijioii 
<|iioHticini4 ill wlttoli ihn {ilHnuiinorni. <if iniiitin” ininrliico 
iiiuro tir IrHH with «>f inintl. 

Now KnHayM hnvo hotni fith’liHl^ wliilti ohl onoH liavo 
boon roviteoil, iiinl in unrt hti wntlnml 

litniig ini{wrfhnid|. liiw hiH«n iiij iiiin tlirnuglnnit. 

in iiintlior vnUinio liiivo I ioejiirinl in nit in lliii »iml 
of Ilia iCMiriifiiti Init riiihar to traiit ilia ijut^niionn louoliatl 
upon with II toIamiHHS if not ii rav€*r«ni«H% lialitlitig tliair 
cliflii’tilty itinl Wright. 

Ilohliiig, iin I do, tha nalHilnr hypoihrnin, I nin h»gioiilIj 
liiiiiinl to dcHiiiats th« Ufa of iht* %inirli| from forrm iiihtiraiil 
irt Itia naliulii. Witli thin viow, wliialt m nat forth in tlii 
WftM.iiitl vtihiina, it naantail Uni fair to iinnoidiitti ilia rtmnorii 
wldiiti csiiiwti Ilia %u aoiududa thni avarj iittaiiipl tiiiitlti ill 
iiiir tliij to gttiiciriiiti Ufa tiidapatitlaiillj of tinlaantlaiit lift 
tiiyi II liar !y Urokaii ilowtn 

A ilbaoiima on tha Klimiria Light wimln ii|.i tiia nartnnl 
tcilniria. Tha iiHKirigriiily of ii« |ioiiit*oit ii lo Ua rafarwcl 
to lliti liilatiaii of iln clalivary. 
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FRAGMENTS OF SGH^NCE 


INORGAN/C NA TURE 

\ 

THK OONHTITUrum {»r NATUHK' 

W K oatUKit think of Hpaoo an finite, for whorovor in 
irnnginntion wo erect n Ixiundary, wo arc com- 
jiollod to tliink <if Hjmoo ns existing iteyrmd it. 
Tims iiy tln> imiossaut dissolution of liioils wo nrrivei at a 
more or loss n<l««juate itloa of tlio uiflnity of sjnwo. But, 
though ooutjiollod t«» think «»f space us unlnmiHUHl, there 
ia no menial neoessity eoinpulling us to think of it either 
m filled orotnpty; whether it is so or not mtist Im» decided 
!»y experiment and ohservation. That it is not entirely 
void, the slurry honvons declare; hut the ipiostion still re- 
mains, Arc tiic stars tln'inselves hung in vacuo? Arc the 
vast regions which surround them, and across whicii their 
light is {tropagated, ahsolutely mnply ? A ccjjtury ago the 
answer n* this tjuestion, founded on the Newtonian theory, 
would have Ixsctt, “No, for particles of light arc inces- 
santly shot thnmgli apace.'' The reply of imnlern science 
is also negative, hut on different grounils. It has the liest 
possildc reasons for rejetsiing the id«ni of luminiferous par- 
ticles; hut, in support of the eoiudusion that the celestial 

• *'ruruiiKt«Ur Haviaw," l««t. vui t)i , tm 
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spaces are occupied by uuiUer, it is abb* ntT«'r prtMifu 
almost m eogpnt m tiHwa wliieb bu «W«w»l i>f lim 
existence of an atmoHphoro rourul the earth. Men s »nri«ls, 
indeed, rose to a conception of the tadeslial atul universal 
atmosphere through the study of the terrestrial and loeiil 
one^ From the phenomena of stnnid, as displayed m tlm 
air, they ascended to the phcttomBua of light, asdisjdii)ed 
in the ether; which i.s th« namo given lt« the inlersirlhir 
medium. 

The notion of thk medium muni not bs ronsidered as 
a vague or fanciful conception on the part «»{ s*’»euiifto 
men. Of its reality most of tltcin are »s eonvitieed na 
they are of the existence of the aun luid niooii. The 
luminiferous etber has definite meehanieal proprilM. U 
is almost infinitely more attenuated than any itiniwn gaa, 
but. its properties are those of a solid rather than of a 
gas. It resembles jelly rather than air. This ush not 
the first conception of the ether, but it is iltjit f..r.’«'d 
upon us by a more complete knowleib'e ..f ii-s p}i,n..)n. 
ena. A body thus constituted may have its b..iin dunes; 
but, although the ether may not lie «’0'extt?naiv« wuH 
space, it must at all events extend as far as tlie rmwi dis- 
tant visible stars. In faot it is the veliielo of their light, 
and without it they could not be seen. This all pi-rvad- 
ing substance takes up their moleuular tremors, anfl eon- 
veys them with inconceivable lapidity U» our organs of 
vision. It is the transported shiver of bmites tiountless 
millions of miles distant, whieli translates itscif in liunmn 
consciousness into the splendor of tite finnamtmi at nighi. 

If the ether have a boundary, masses of pmiderabte 
matter might be- ooncoiTed to exist l»t*yond it, !»«t they 
couM emit no light Beyond the ether dark tuns might 
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Imrn; th«re, uader proper coniUtioaH, combustion rniglit 
bu carried on; fuel might ooasume unaacn, and metals bo 
fuBod in invisible fires. A Imdy, moreover, once heated 
there, would uontinue forever heated; a sun or planet 
onoe molten, would continue forever molten. For, the 
loss of heat being simply the aluitraotion of molecular 
motion by the ether, where this medium is absent no 
cooling could iHscur. A sentient being, on approaching 
a heated body in this region, would be conscious of no 
augmentation of temperature. The gradations of wartnth 
dependent on the laws of radiation would not exist, and 
actual eontaet would first reveal the h^t of an extra 
ethereal sun. 

Imagine a paddle-wheel placed in water and caused to 
route. From it, as a centre, waves would issue in all 
directions, and a wader as ho approauhod the place of dis- 
turbance would be mot by stnmger and stronger waves. 
This gradual augmentation of the impression made upon 
the wader is exactly analogous to the augmentation of 
light when we approach a luminous source. In the one 
case, howevtif, the coarse common nerves of the Iwdy suf- 
fice; for the other we must have the finer optic nerve. 
But suppose the water witlulrawn; the action at a dis- 
tance would then cease, and, as far as the sense of touch 
is concerned, the wader would Iw first wnulered conscious 
of tho motion of the wheel by the blow of the paddles. 
The traiiaference of motion from tho paddles to the water 
is mefliaiiioally similar to the transference of molecular 
motion from the heated bo«ly t4> the ellier; and the prop- 
agation of waves through the litpttd is mechanically similar 
to the propagation of light amt mdiant heat. 

As far as our knowledge of space extends, we are to 
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conceive it as the liwUler of tlie lumiaifert*u» rlln*r, t1ir»>ug|j 
which are interajioraeti, at enormomi ajmrt, tiiu 

ponderous nuclei of the atarn. A«m>cial«»i with lim MUir 
that moat oonconiH ua we have a group of dark plunoiary 
masses revolving at various iliatatua's round it, agiitii 
rotating on its own axis; and, llnaily, uasmnatrd with w»iao 
of these planets we have dark bodies of niujor hkI* -the 
moons. Whether the other fixetl atura have aiiiiilar pliui. 
etary companions or not is U) us a matter of pure eon. 
jocture, wluoh may or may not enter into our eoueepiion 
of the univewe. But probably every thoughtful perHon 
believes, with regard to those distiiut Bun.«i, that there is, 
in space, something besides our system on wbtoU they 
ahime, 

Erom this general view of the present oondtiton of 
space, and of the bodies eonteined in it, we pass to the 
inquiry whether things were so created at the begiimiug. 
Was space famished at once, by the lint of Omnipofoiu-i', 
with these burning orbs? In priwintco tif f!it< rm riiifi.tiis 
of science this view is fading more and morn. Uidiind the 
orbs we now discern the nebulie from wlueh ihcy have 
been condensed. And without going so far bn.’k a.', the 
nebulaj, the man of science can prove that out of oomnuw 
non-luminous matter this whole pomp of stars might have 
been evolved. 

The law of gravitation enunciated by Newton is, that 
every particle of matUsr in the universe atlraots every 
other particle with a force which diminishes as the ssjuure 
of the distance increases. Thus the sun ami the earth 
mutually pull each other; that the earth and the wooa 
ate kept in company; the foroe which holds «sv«ry re* 
spective pair of masses together boii^ tlia iutegrauid force 
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of their component jmrte. Under the operation of tins 
force a stone falls to the ground and is warmed bj the 
shock; under its o|>eration meteors plunge into our atmos- 
phere and rise to inoandesoonce. Bhowers of such meteors 
doubtless fall incessantly upon tlie sun. Acted on by this 
force, the earth, were it stopped in its orbit to-morrow, 
would rush toward, and finally combine with, the sun. 
Heat would also bo developed by this collision. Mayor 
first, and Helmholte and Thomson afterwani, have calcu- 
lated its amount It would equal tliat produced by the 
combustion of more than 6,000 worlds of solid coal, all 
tihis heat being generated at instmit of collision. In 
the attiiaotion of gravity, therefore, acting upon non-lumi- 
nous matter, wo have a aouroo of heat more powerful than 
could be derived from any terrestrial combustion. And 
were the matter of the universe thrown in cold detached 
fragments into space, and there abandoned to the mutual 
gravitation of its own parts, tire collision of the fragments 
would in the end produce the firm of tibe stars. 

The action of gravity upon matter originally cold may, 
in fact, bo the origin of all light and heat, and also the 
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of a hot bo<fy swing with iufomscivjihlo ra|»iility-- 
of times in ft »eoon(l---l>ut this jxiwur of viUriition iu'i’oh. 
sarily implies the openitiou t»f forees ln»twe«ii the liUiiuM 
themselves. It reveals to us Ui»t while they ttrw heUl t«t. 
gether by one foree, they arts kept iwmmler by iim»ihrr, 
their position at any nunnent dejMUuling oii the i'!|HiUb. 
rium of attmction ami rcpul»i<»n. 'rite uloiiis ln'have as 
if oonnooted by elastic springs, which oppose ut the saine 
time their approach and their retreat, but which to!enit«i 
the vibral^u called beat. The molecular vibration once 
set lip is instimtly shared with the other, and ditiused by 
it throughout space. 

We on the ewth’s surface live uight aud day in the 
midst of ethereal commotion. The medium It never eliU. 
The cloud canopy above ue may be thick enough to shut 
out the light of the stars; but this canopy is itself a wann 
body, which radiatM its thermal motion through the ether. 
The earth also is waxm, and sends its heat-pulses inces- 
santly forth. It is the waste of its motccuhir nn.tiitn in 
space that chills the earth upon a clear night; it is the 
return of thermal motion from the clouds which prevents 
the earth’s temperature, on a cloudy night, from falling 
so low. To the conception of space being flilwl w« mnsl 
therefore add the conception of its kung in a state of in- 
cessant tremor. 

The sources of this vibration arc the pondcrahI« ntMwM 
of the universe. Lot us take a sample of thoso aud exam- 
ine it in detail. When wc look to our planet, w« dnd it 
to be an aggregate of solids, liquids, and gaami. 
jected to a sufficiently low tempemtuxo, the two last would 
also assume tbe solid form. When wa look at any one of 
these we generally find it otanposed of still more ekmeii- 



knoTT how to the water, and jwsover from it its 

two conHtituent*. So, likewiBo, at regardt the aolid por- 
tions of tho eart^. Onr chalk hills, for example, are 
formed hj a combination of carbon, oxygen, and oaloium. 
These are the so-called dements the union of which, in 
definite proportions, has resulted in the formation of 
chalk. The flints within the chalk we know to Iw a com- 
pound of oxygen and edliointai, called ailioa; and our ordi- 
nary clay is, for the most port, formed by the union of 
silioium, oxygen, and tho woU-known light metal, alu- 
minium. By far the greater portion of the earth’s erust 
is compounded of the elementary substauees mentioned in 
these few lines. 

The principle of gravitation has been already desoriljed 
as an attraction which every partiele of matter, however 
small, exerts on every other particle. With gravity there 
is no Bolectitm; no jiartjeular atoms choose, by preference, 
other particular atoms as objects of attraction; thi< uttrao- 
tkm of gravitation is prt>j)ortional simply to the quantity 
of tlic attracting matter, reguniless of its quality. But in 
the molecular world which wo have now entered mattere 
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as tliat of gravity itself. Ita inUnwity migljt 1« njoaaureci 
in tlio same way, namely by the amomit of motion whieh 
it can generate in a certain time. Thus the attraetion »»f 
gravity at the earth’s surface is ox{>ri!m^d by the nmnlHT 
82; because, when acting freely on a body for a scjHnid «»f 
time, gravity impart to the body a velocity of thirty-two 
feet a second. In like manner the mutual attnustion of 
oxygon and hydrogen might Iw measured by tim vidooily 
imparted to the atoms in tboir rushing together. Of oourim 
such a unit of time as a second is not here to im thought 
of, the whole interval required by the atoms to oro^ the 
minute spaces whieh separate thmii atnounting only to m 
inconceivably small fraction of a second. 

It has been stated that when a body fidlt to tho Mflh 
it is warmed by the shook. Here, to use the twrminolo^ 
of Mayer, we have a mechanical combination of tho Murth 
and the body. Let us suffer the falling bo<iy and the 
earth to dwindle in imagination to the siisc of atoms, and 
for the attraction of gravity let ua suhstitute that of eheni- 
ical affinity; wo have then what is calhnl a ehemiml com- 
bination. The effect of the union in this case also ia tho 
development of heat, and from tho amount of heat gen- 
erated we can infer the intensity of the atomic pull. Meas- 
ured by ordinary mechanical standards, this is onormoiis. 
Mix eight pounds of oxygen with one of hydntgen, and 
pass a spark through tho mixture; the gases instantly com- 
bine, their atoms rushing over the lUtle distances which 
separate them. Take a weight of 47,000 pountls to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet above the earth’s surfitoe and lot it 
fall; the energy with which it will atari ke the Mrth will not 
exceed that of the eight pounds of oxygen atoms, m they 
dash against one pound of hydrogen atoms to fonn water. 


doprivod of itM woight, tho lumurtioii it; uurntot; but the 






gi’ii fi'iuttM, ftfUT tluj utouirt Imvn uombhied to form wutiir. 
Wlint IM mvattt, in the ti«utu of oheiutcal afliiuty, ii«, that 
lh« pull of that afUuily, noting ihnmgh ii oortuiu apuee, 
imparts n inotit»n of translation of tins «n« atom titward 
tho olhtsr. This juotiott is wt h«at, nor in tho foroo that 

H . . .. 1 * I ., *1 
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inal attraction tlien triumphs over the force of recoil, and 
urges the atoms once more together. Thus, like a pen- 
dulum, they oscillate, until their motion is imparted to the 
surrounding ether; or, in other words, until their heat 
becomes radiant heat. 

In this sense, and in this sense only, is chemical aifin- 
ity converted into heat. There is, first of all, the attrac- 
tion between the atoms; there is, secondly, sjpace between 
them. Across this space the attraction urges them. They 
collide, they recoil, they oscillate. There is here a change 
in the form of the motion, hut there is no real loss. It is 
so with the attraction of gravity. To produce motion by 
gravity space must also intervene between the attracting 
bodies. When they strike together motion is appa 
destroyed, but in reality there is no destruction. Their 
atoms are suddenly urged together by the shock; by their 
own perfect elasticity these atoms recoil; and thus is set 
up the molecular oscillation which, when communicated 
to the proper nerves, announces itself as heat. 

It was formerly universally supposed that by the col- 
lision of unelastic bodies force was destroyed. Men saw, 
for example, that when two spheres of clay, painter’s 
putty, or lead, for example, were urged together, the mo- 
tion possessed by the masses, prior to impact, was more 
or less annihilated. They believed in an absolute destruc- 
tion of the force of impact. Until recent times, indeed, 
no difficulty was experienced in believing this, whereas, 
at present, the ideas of force and its destruction refuse to 
be united in most philosophic minds. In the collision of 
elastic bodies, on the contrary, it was observed that the 
motion with which they clashed together was in great 
part restored by the resiliency of the masses, the more 




We HOW know tliat the principle of oonaervation holds 
equally good witli elaHtic and unelaHtio bodies. l*erfaotly 
elastic boiUes would develop no b<mt on ('.olliHion. They 
would retain their motion afterward, though its dirootion 
might be ohangedf it is only when sensible motion 
is wholly or partly destroyed that heat is generated. This 
always oceurs in luiclastie colliHitui, the heat dc>veloj)od 
being tlu» exae.fc equivalent of the sensible motion extin* 
gnished. This heat virtually declares that the property 
of elasticity, denied to tho masses, exists among their 
atoms; by tho recoil and osoiiiation of which the prinei- 
pie of oonservarion is viodioated. 

But sonbiguity in tho iise of tho tom “force*' makes 
itou'lE iiKire and more felt as we proceed. We have called 
the attraction of gravity a force, without any reference to 
motion. A body resting on a slielf is as itmch puiloil by 
gnivity as when, after having Ijoen pushcKl oil tiio shelf, 
it falls toward tho earth. Wo applied tho tom force also 
tti that molecular attraction which we called chemical allin* 
ity. When, however, we spoke of tiio conservation of 
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in tte amount of work Uial U «'*» 

form of work in the rawing .4 « A mm ** 

uphill, or upHUira, with n }>**un'l m !n» 

an elevation eay of mstotm fw’t. j.f’fi>*rni» a .-r^rraui 

of work, over ami alnivo th« hhm^ -f l.'.» •-«!! g g 

he carries the pouiul U> a hemhi liarvy iw. 

does twice the work; if t«> * luophs >4 n5^;hi 

he does throe tiiiuw the w*trk; if »*• astiy f'^ir lita 

does four times the wt»rk, and s»» <»n. If, ii»*»rr>*iPr, 

carries up two jKUinds insU!»»l »f otw?, i.Jispr ihmtts 

equal, he does twice th« work; if tHre*. f..»if. ..r ti v«» 

pounds, ho does tiiree, four, or five '.iiMea U>« wttrk, 

fact, it is plain that the work jHJfforsncd 4r|«h4s mi» %wir*jr 

factors, the weight raised and the height i*» wliiwh i|, ig, 

raised. It is expressed by the prwiuci tif ib«»e %w«» 

factors. 

But a body may Ihj eaui»d to reach a cerlaiii eler«fct.iog^| 
in opposition to the force of gravity, without hwmg «,**trta- 
ally carried up. If u hodman, for etaiwjde, wi»h»t%t 
land a briok at an etevaiion of sixteen feet al*»**«i 
place where he stood, ho would firwlaildy |utioh it v*|* ta* 
the bricklayer, lie would thus impart, by a suddoii *vf1f«*rl., 
a velocity to the briok sutAcient to raise it U» the 
height; the work accomplished V»y that elTurl Wiiijf |»rsni» 
cisely the same as if ho had slowly rarriMt tij* iho t*ri«s&c. 
The initial velocity to Im impartiHl, tn Ihia mm, m w*slt 
known. To reach a height of sixteen f««t, lira brioli 
quit the man’s hand with a volooity of thirty 'two (ie***% m 
second. It is needleia to say, iliat a Isady sltrtinir wilfct* 
any velocity, would, if wholly nnapiMwml cwr craxrx- 

tinue to move forever with saitw velonily. |t«| twr !»«»**, 
as in the case before us, tlra body is thiown uiwswriE* ilfc 
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in opjMwiiion to gravity, whicsh intnwimntly rntanl* 
itH motion, niitl finniiy hrtngn it to w»t at an ninvation of 
HtxU^on foot. If not hera naught hy th« brioklayor, it 
w«mhi TOtnm to tho hoiiinan with an aoeolorattMl tuotion, 
and r<*aoh hia hand with tiio preoiu© volooity it jH)««e»«od 
on qnitting it. 

An important relation between velocity and work is 
here to be jwintod out. Sup{Kming the hodman eomjMJ- 
tent to impart to tho brusk, at starting, a vtdooity of sixty* 
four feet a sewond, or twioo its former velocity, would the 
amount of work jHsrformetl Im twioo what it was in tho 
first pataaoe? Noj it would be four times that quantity; 
for a body starting with twioo tho vclo<iity of another will 
rise to four liiueH th*« height. la like muuner, a three* 
fold voliHUty will give a nine-fold elevation, a four fold 
velocity will give a sixteen-fold elevation, and so on. 
The height attained, then, is not j>roporti<mal to the ini* 
tiai velooity, but to the §yuaro of tho volcHiity. As kdoro, 
the work i» also proportional to the weight elevated, 
lienee the work which any tnoving mass whatever is com* 
potent to perftirm, in virtue of the motion whicdi it at any 
moment possesses, is ji>intly proportiojiul ti» its weight and 
the stjunre of its velocity. Here, then, we have a seennd 
measure work, in whitdi we simply translato the idea 
of height into its otpiivalent itlea of motion. 

In mctehanics, the product of the mass of a moving 
Iwnly into tho square of ita velooity, t>x presses what is 
oaileti the vis viva, or living forao. It >s als«> sometimes 
called the "meehanitml effect." If, for example, a cannon 
pointod bi the xenith urge a ball upward with twic» th® 
vehmity imjsirted to a scotind hall, the former will ris® to 
four timis the height attained by the latter. If directed 
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against a target, it will also do four times the execution. 
Hence the importance of imparting a high velocity to pro- 
jectiles in war. Having thus cleared our way to a per- 
fectly definite conception of the vis viva of moving masses, 
we are prepared for the announcement that the heat gen- 
erated by the shock of a falling body against the earth is 
proportional to the vis viva annihilated. The heat is pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity. In the case, there- 
fore, of two cannon-balls of equal weight, if one strike 
a target with twice the velocity of the other, it will gen- 
erate four times the heat, if with three times the velocity, 
it will generate nine times the heat, and so on. 

Mr. Joule has shown that a pound weight falling from 
a height of 772. feet, or 772 pounds falling through on© 
foot, will generate by its collision with the earth an 
amount of heat sufficient to raise a pound of water on© 
degree Fahrenheit in temperature. 772 ‘^foot-pounds” 
constitute the mechanical equivalent of heat. Now, a body 
falling from a height of 772 feet, has, upon striking th© 
earth, a velocity of 223 feet a second; and if this velocity 
were imparted to the body, by any other means, the quan- 
tity of heat generated by the stoppage of its motion would 
be that stated above. Six times that velocity, or 1,338 
feet, would not be an inordinate one for a cannon-ball as 
it quits the gun. Hence, a eanfton-ball moving with a 
velocity of 1,338 feet a second, would, by collision, gen- 
erate an amount of heat competent to raise its own weight 
of water 36 degrees Fahrenheit in t^nperatuxe. If oom- 
posed of iron, and if all the hmt gen^ated were concen- 
trated in the ball itself, ilB temperature would be raised 
about 360 degrees Fahrenheit; because one di^ree in the 
case of water is equivalent to about ten degrees in th© 
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case of iron. In artillery practice, tlie heat generated is 
TiSTially concentrated upon the front of the bolt, and on 
the portion of the target first struck. By this concentra- 
tion the heat developed becomes sufficiently intense to 
raise the dust of the metal to incandescence, a flash of 
light often accompanying collision with the target. 

Let us now fix our attention for a moment on the 
gunpowder which urges the cannon-ball. This is com- 
posed of combustible matter, which if burned in the open 
air would yield a certain amount of heat. It will not 
yield this amount if it perform the work of urging a ball. 
The heat then generated by the gunpowder will fall short 
of that produced in the open air, by an amount equiva- 
lent to the vis viva of the ball; and this exact amount is 
restored by the ball on its collision with the target. In 
this perfect way are heat and mechanical motion con- 
nected. 

Broadly enunciated, the principle of the conservation 
of force asserts, that the quantity of force in the universe 
is as unalterable as the quantity of matter; that it is alike 
impossible to create force and to annihilate it. But in 
vrhat sense are we to understand this assertion ? It would 
be manifestly inapplicable to the force of gravity as de- 
ined by Newton; for this is a force varying inversely as 
he square of the distance; and to affirm the constancy of 
i varying force would be self -contradictory. Yet, when 
he question is properly understood, gravity forms no ex- 
;eption to the law of conservation. Following the method 
)ursued by Helmholtz, I will here attempt an elementary 
exposition of this law. Though destined in its applica- 
ions to produce momentous changes in human thought, 
t is not difficult of comprehension. 
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Eor the sake of simplicity we will consider a particle 
of matter, which we may call r, to he perfectly fixed, and 
a second movable particle, D, placed at a distance from F. 
We will assume that these two particles attract each other 
according to the ISTewtonian law. At a certain distance, 
the attraction is of a certain definite amount, which might 
be determined by means of a spring balance. At half this 
distance the attraction would be augmented four times; at 
a third of the distance, nine times; at one-fourth of the 
distance, sixteen times, and so on. In every case, the at- 
traction might be measured by determining, with the 
spring balance, the amount of tension just sufficient to 
prevent D from moving toward F. Thus far we have noth- 
ing whatever to do with motion; we deal with statics, not 
with dynamics. We simply take into account the distance 
of n from F, and the pull exerted by gravity at that 
distance. 

It is customary in mechanics to represent the magni- 
tude of a force by a line of a certain length, a force of 
double magnitude being represented by a line of double 
length, and so on. Placing then the particle n at a dis- 
tance from F, we can, in imagination, draw a straight line 
from n to F, and at n erect a perpendicular to this line 
which shall represent the amount of the attraction exerted 
on n. If D be at a very great distance from F, the attrac- 
tion will be very small, and the perpendicular consequently 
very short. If the distance be practically infinite, the at- 
traction is practically nil. Let us now suppose at every 
point in the line joining F and d a perpendicular to be 
erected, proportional in length to the attraction exerted at 
that point; we thus obtain an infinite numiber of perpen- 
diculars, of gradually increasing length, as n aipproanhes F* 
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Uniting the ends of all those porpendioulars, we obtain a 
curve, and between this curve and the straight lino join- 
ing F and 1) we have an area containing all the perpen- 
dioulars placed side by aide. Each one ol this infinite 
series of porpendioulars representing an attraction, or ten- 
sion, as it is soniotiinoa called, the area just referred to 
ro.presents the sum of the tensions exerted upon the par- 
ticle 1), during its passage from its first position to V. 

Up to the present {)oint wo have boon dealing with 
tensions, not with moti<m. Thus far vis viva has been 
entirely foreign to our oontomplatioji of i) and r. Lot us 
now Ruppoae d placed at a praotieally infinite distanoe 
from f; here, as stated, the pull of gravity would ho in- 
finitely small, and the perpendicular reproscntitig it would 
dwindle almost to a point. In this position the sum of 
the tensions capable of being exerted on » would be a 
maximum. Let l) now l>ogin to move in obedience to the 
infinitesimal attraction exerted upon it. Motion Iming 
onoe sot up, the idea of via viva arises. In moving to- 
ward F the particle D consumes, as it wore, the tensions. 
lAit us fi.x our attention on D, at any point of the path 
over which it is moving. Between that point and r there 
is a quantity of unused tensions; beyond that point the 
tensions have been all consumed, but wo have in their 
place an equivalent cpiantity of via viva. After D has 
passed any point, the tension previously in store at that 
point disapjjoars, but not without having added, during 
the infinitely small duration of its action, a duo amount 
of motion to that previously possessed by v. The nearer 
o approaches to F, the smaller is the sum of the tensions 
remaining, l>t»t the greater is the vis vivu ; the further D is 
from F, the greater is the sum of the uneonsumed ten- 
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During tteir motion- toward each, other the tensions, as 
in the case^ of gravity, are converted into vis viva. After 
they clash we have still vis viva, hut in another form. It 
was temslation, it is vibration. It was^ molecular transfer, 
it is heat^ 

It is possible to reverse these processes, to nnloek the 
combined atoms and replace thiem in their first positions. 
But, to accomplish this, as much heat would be required 
a® was generated by their union. Such reversals occur 
daily and hourly in ^Nature. By the solar waves, the oxy- 
gen of water is divorced from its hydrogen in the leaves 
of pllantsir Ais moteOTlar the waves disappear, but 

in so doing they re-endorw the* atoms of oxygen and hy- 
drogen with tension. The atoms are thus enabled to re- 
combine^ and when they do so they restore the precise 
amount of heat consumed in their separation.. The same: 
isemarks apply toi the compoxEiid of carbon and’ oxygen^ 
colled" carbonic acid; which is exhaled, fromu our lungs;, 
praduioed by om fires^, and feaiid spaiiii^ly diiffiused eveiy- 
wherei throu^out the air. Jin the. leawesi of plants the*, 
sunbeams also wrench the atoms of carbonic: acid asun^ 
der, and sacrifice themselves iir the act; but when, the 
plants are burned; the aaaaount o£ heat consumed in their 
production is restored. 

This, then, is the rhythmic, play of ITatore as regards 
her forces.. Thmughout all her regions shei oscillates from 
tension to vmi vivOf feom. ms vinm te toLsion; We have title 
same play in thej planebai^ system. The earthJa orbit is 
an dEpsCy one: of the* foci ot which is occupied, by Ae 
sum Imagine the earth at. Ae most; distant part <ik£ Ae 
orMt. Bfar motion; and consequently her vdm vivm^ is Aen 

n min i mi i m The planet, rounds Ae .curve, :-«i4 = be^^a its 
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mt a keiglil above tke earth, has a power of motioii^ though 
it may not have exercised ih Energy is pomible to such 
a body, and we agree to call this potential &mTgy. It con* 
sista of our old tensions. We, moreover, speak of the 
conservation of energy, inst^id of the conservatdon of 
force; and say that the sum of the potential and dynamic 
ener^es of the material universe is a constant (|uantitj. 

A body east upward consumes the actual enei^y of 
projection, and lays up potential energy. When it reaches 
its utmost height ad its actual energy is consumed, its po- 
tential energy being then a maximum. When it returns, 
tiMe m a-iaecafpersiim the^' pEteilmll into the actual A 
pendulum at thei limit of its swing possesses potential en- 
ergy; at the lowest point of its arc its energy is all actual. 
A patch of snow resting on a mountain slope has poten^ 
tial energy; loosened^ and shooting down as an avalanche,, 
it pc^scsses dynaanio e^rgy. The pine’* trees growing on 
Al|® have potenthd energy; but rushing down the 
of the woodenttes they pcmsess actiml 
The same is true of the mountains th^Eiselves,. As long 
as the rocks which compose them esm, fall to a lower level, 
they possess potential energy, which is converted into ac^ 
tual when the frost ruptures their cohesion and hands 
them aver to the action of gravity. The stone avalanches 
of "dbe M^terhom and Weisshorn are illustratioiis in poinli. 
Tto hammer of the great bed: ©f Westminster, when laasei 
before striMng;.. p^ossesses when h- fa&;» 

the energy becomes, dynamic; and, after the stroke, w# 
have the rhythmic play of potential and dynamic in the 
vibrations of the bell. The same^ kiddB good for the mo- 
lecufer 'Oscillations of a heated body. An' alK)iK‘is" Anve» 
against its- imighbor, ■and' reccdls, Tha-nl’timate ampdtada 
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of tho recoil being attjumsd, the incitinu of t!«5 atom in 
that direction is checked, uii<l for an iiiataitt its cm-rgy 
is all potential. It is then tlrawn toward its m-ighitor 
with accelerated Hpt‘cd; thus, l*y aitnictiun, lumvcrlitig its 
potential into dynumic energy. Its in this diive- 

tion is also linally checked, iiml for an in.Htant, its 

energy is all potential. It once more retreats, tani vertiag, 
by repulsion, its potential into dynamie energy, till tite 
latter attains a maximum, after which it is again elmnced 
into potential energy. 'I'ltus, what is tnui of the earlli, as 
she swings to and fro in her yearly journey round the 
sun, is also true of her minutest atom. We havo wheels 
within wheels, and rhythm within rhythm. 

When a body is heated, a ehiiuge of luokieular arrange* 
mont always occurs, and to jtroilitee this change Inait is 
consumed. Hence, a portion only of the heal eonuiaiid- 
cated to tho body remains as dynamie energy. lamking 
back on some of tlie stateiuents made at the beginning of 
this article, now that onr knowledge is more eslejudve, 
we SCO tho necesHity of ijualiiying tht-m. Wln-n, for es.* 
ample, two bodies clash, bent is generated; but the heat, 
or molecular dynamic energy, developed sit tho moment 
of collision, is not the exact eijnivalent of the sensible tiy. 
namic energy destroyed. The true tnjiiivalenl is this lieiit, 
plus tho potential energy conferred upon lh« jimleeiiles 
by the placing of greater distamms between them. This 
molecular potential energy is nflerwanl, on the emiling 
of the body, converted into heat. 

Wherever two atoms capable of uniting together by 
their mutual attractions exist aeparaUdy, they form n store 
of potential energy. Thus our wisnis, forests, and coal- 
fields on the one hand, mid our aUuos|ihefio oxygen an 
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tte Other, constitute a vast store of energy of this kind — 
vast, but far from infinite. We have, besides our coal- 
fields, metallic bodies more or less sparsely distributed 
through the earth’s crush These bodies can be oxi- 
dized; and hence they are, so far as they go, stores of 
energy. But the attractions of the great mass of the 
earth’s crust are already satisfied, and from them no 
farther energy can possibly be obtained. Ages ago the 
elementary constituents of our rocks clashed together and 
produced the motion of heat, which was taken up by the 
ether and carried away through stellar space. It is lost 
forever as far as we axe concerned. In those ages the 
hot conflict of carbon, oxygen, and calcium produced the 
chalk and limestone hills which are now cold; and from 
this carbon, oxygen, and calcium no further energy can 
be derived. So it is with almost all the other constit- 
uents of the earth’s crust- They took their present form 
in obedience to molecular force; they turned their poten- 
tial energy into dynamic, and yielded it as radiant heat 
to the universe, ages before man appeared upon this 
planet. For him a residue of potential energy remains, 
vast, truly, in relation to the life and wants of an individ- 
ual, but exceedingly minute in comparison with the earth’s 
primitive store. 

To sum up. The whole stock of energy or working- 
power in the world consists of attractions, repulsions, and 
motions. If the attractions and repulsions be so circum- 
stanced as to be able to produce motion, they are sources 
of working-power, but not otherwise. As stated a mo- 
ment ago, the attraction exerted between the earth and 
a body at a distance from the earth’s surface, is a mwcc^ 
of working-power; because the body can be moved by 
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tlie attraction, and in falling c-an perforin work* Wluni 
it roBts at its lowest level it is not a Hcnirce of power or 
energy, beoanse it can fall no ftirther. Bnt tliovigli it lian 
ceased to be a source of energy^ tht^ atinu‘tion id gravity 
still acts as a force^ wbicli holds the earth and weiglit 
together. 

Tlio same reinaidcs apply to attracting nitnns and iiioh> 
cules. As long as distancto H<‘paruteH tluna, thry can inovo 
across it in obedience to the attraction; and the motiiin 
thus produced may, by proper appliances, be <*auHtHl to 
perform mechanical work. When, for exain|de, two atoiug 
of hydrogen unite with one of oxygen, to form water, the 
atoms are first drawn toward each other— tlmj move, tlu^j 
clash, and then, by virtue of their rcBilieiicy^ tlmy recoil 
and quiver. To this (juivering motion we give the niimo 
of heat. This atomic vibration is m<u*ely ilw rediatribu- 
tion of tbo motion produced by the chemical alliiiity; ami 
this is the only Bcnac in whiidi clunnica! affinity cun bo 
said to bo converted into beat. Wt*! mtist not imagine the 
chemical attraction dcHtroycd, or converttui into anythitig 
else. For the atoms, wlnm mutually clasped tt'» form a 
molecule of water, are ludtl together by the very iittriic- 
tion which first drew them toward encdi other. 1'hiit 
which has really been expended is the pull exerted 
tlirough the space by which the disiance lieiweeit the 
atoms has been diminished. 

If this be understood, it will \m iit mim siboii llmi 
gravity, as before insisted on, may, in this Herise, \m tiaid 
to 1)0 convertible into heat; that it is in reality no iiioro 
an outstanding and inconvertible agent, as it is soiiietirtioi 
stated to he, than is chemical aflinity. By the I'xertioii of 
a certain pull through a certain space, a body is ciiitscd 
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to claHli wiili a certain (loftnito velocity agaiimt tlic cartlu 
Heat is thereby developed, and tbis is the only mnise in 
wliicli gravity can be said to bo C()nv(.^rted into beat In 
no case is the /nw which produces the motion annihilated 
or clninged into anything else. The mniual attraction oE 
the earth and weight exists when they arc^ iti contact, as 
when they were Hcparate; hut the ability of that attrac- 
tion to employ itse.lC in the production <>£ motion does not 
exist 

T!ie transformation, ii\ this case, is easily followed by 
the mituFs eye. h^irst, the weight as a whole is in 
motion by the attraction of gravity. Tliis motion of the 
mass is arn'Sted l»y collision with the earth, being broken 
M\) init) nmltsmlar trenu»rs, to whieh we give the name of 

And wlum we reverse the pniccss, and employ those 
tremors of heat raise a weight-*— wltich. is done tlirougli 
tht^ inUvrmediation of an tdasiie fluid in the sUnim-etiginc 
—a ceriiiin definite portion of the molecular motion is con- 
sumed. In tins sense, and in this sense only, e4in the heat 
be saic] to ]m eonvtuied into gravity; or, more corrc‘ci!y, 
into pf44*ntial energy of gravity. Here the tleHiruclion of 
the htmt has created no new aUrat*.iion; but the oh’l attnic- 
tii>n has conftu*risl \ipon it a power of exerting a certain 
definite ptill, bi^aeciui the starting-point of tlm falling 
weight and the earth. 

When, therefore, writers on the conservation of micrgy 
speak of tensions lieing ^‘consumed’' luul “gtmeraied/* 
they do not mean thereby that old iittnu^tions have been 
iiiiiiiliilatedi and new ones br<mght into c*xistenco, but that, 
in the one eiise, ilm p«>wcr the iittrac*tioii to prt.Klucc 
niotiori hm been diminislied by the shortening of tlm dig- 
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tance between the attracting btulifu, while, in t!i«« other 
case, the power of producing motion ims hctm aiiMnienUHl 
by the increase of the distance. 'I’hcse nnnark.s apjdy U» 
all bodies, whether they be Hen.sible maascH or moleculrs. 
Of the inner quality that etiablcH mutter tf> attract mat- 
ter we know nothing; and the. law of et innervation niakes 
no statement regarding that (jusdity. it tukcM the f.-mts of 
attraction as they stand, and aflinsm ojdy tlio <'oiwta!u'y 
of working-power. That power nniy e.vi.st in the form tif 
motion; or it may exist in the form of roitCK, mifA .//o 
tance to act through. The formtir is dytiitndo energy, ihei 
latter is potential energy, the constiumy of the .'ium of Imth 
being affirmed by the law of con»e.rvation. 'i’he 4-onverti- 
bility of natural forces consists solely in imnsfortnationti 
of dynamic into potential, and of potential into liynumic, 
energy. In no other sense has the coiivartibiiity of force 
any scientific meaning. 


Grave errors have btmn entertained m to w!mt is rc.tlly 
intended to be con.wrved by the dtmtrine of cunaervation. 
This expodtiott I hope will tend U> remove them. 
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1 . Visih/e and hivlsihle .Rad itt lion 

B ^7rWKl<JN the miiul of ina,n and ilu'. otiU‘r world aro 
int<‘rp(Ks<M! iht^ iiorves of tlie lunnam laxly, wliicli 
traiiBlate, or eiialdo the nund to traiuslatc, the iin- 
prossioriH of that world into fa(‘.tK of consc^iousiu'ss and 
tlx )U‘dit. 

l)itr<‘ront n<‘r\H‘H an*. huiUxI to tlu* pta’t‘(^ptiori of difTer- 
ont iinpn'BsiotiH, Wv do not hoc with tin* t^ar, nor hoar 
with tin* oyo, nor an' wo nnidt'nxl HcniBildo of Hound hy 
tlni iH'rvi'H of tho Out of the goncral aHHOiublage 

of |diyHteaI actiouH, oanh nerve, or group of nervoH, HoIectB 
niut renpotids to ihoHo for tin' perception of which it in 
HptM'ial 1 y org:un'/.(*d. 

dMu,' opii(‘, nerve, paHHOH fnun the hrain to the hack of 
the eyehull and there Hpreadn out, to form tlie rtUana, a 
Wi'h of lihunetits, on whieh the iinagt'H of exitunni! 

ohjeetH are proje<‘ted by the < optical portion of the eyc!. 
ddiiH nerve in lindte.d to the apprehennion of tlu^ plunnun- 
ena. of radiation, and, notwitlmtanding itn inarvellotiH hcuo 
H ibility b> e-ertain inipreHHituiH of thin edas.s, it in aiiigularly 
tibiUHe to oilier i in pn*HHir»nH. 

* 1’liti ih’liveml in th»? HnuiUo In’funi tli« OiilvtirHily t>f 

(:!:<) 
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Nor (locB the optic nerve ciuln'uin* the entire nin‘/e evtni 
of radiation. Some rajs, when they reui‘h itj are ineinu- 
petent to evoke itn powei% while othtn-H nevt*r reach it at 
all, being ahnorbed by tlio huruorn td the tyiv Td ail ravB 
which, wluither they reach the retina or not, fail to exchte 
vision, we give tlie name of iTivisible (»r i»bsi’nr<^ rays. All 
non-luminouK laalieH emit smdi mjs. I'lH're in no IkiiIj 
in nature absolutely coltl, nml every inuiy absolutely 
cold (Units rays of Inmt. But to render nidiant lieiit tit 
allect the optic nerve a certain temperature in 
A cool poker thrust into a lire remains dark for a linn*, 
but wlnm its tempc‘rature has beetime tapial to that of tli«» 
Burrounding coals, it glows like thenn In like maiineri if 
a current of eleetricity, of gradutilly iitereiiMiiig slrtiiigtlii 
be sent through a wire of the refractory melal plniiiium, 
the wire iirst becomes sensihiy warm to the touch; for ii 
time its heat augments, still, however, renuuuing obsiuire; 
at length we can no longer toiudi the taeiiil with iiiipii* 
nity; and at a certain deiinite temperature it eiuit>s a 
bio rod light As the current augments in power tlio 
light augments in brilHanc’y, tiiitil fmallj the wire aji- 
pears of a dacK^iing whit(c The liglit wldedi il now rinii^ 
is similar to that of tlie sun. 

By means of a prisni Sir Isium Newton unravtdled tli© 
texture of solar liglit, and liy tliii same siiiiple iiistriiiiienl 
wc can investigate the luminoua cliiinges of our platitiuiii 
wire. In passing through the prism all its my» (anti they 
are infinite in variety) are Intnt or refraektil from their 
straight course; and, an different rays mn diffitruiitlj re- 
fracted by the prism, we are by it eniibleil to sejmrnle mm 
class of rays from another* By mail |irisiiiaiie iiiiiilysis 
Dr. Draper has shown, that when the philiiiiiifi wire ilritl 
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begins to glow tbo light omitted m sensibly rod* Ab the 
glovT augments the red boeomoH more brilliant, but at the 
same time orange rays are added to tlie enuBsion. Aug- 
menting the temperature still further, yellow rays aj)pcar 
beside the orange; after the yellow, green rays are emitted; 
and after the green cH>me, in suceessiim, blue, indigo, and 
violet rays. To display all these colors at the same time 
the platinum wire must be iphUe’-htd: the impresHion of 
whiteness lueng in fact prodtieed by tbe simuItancouB 
action of all these colors on the optie muwe. 

In the exj)erimcmt just deseriluHl we ht^gan with a pla- 
tiiiiiin wire at an ordinary temperature, and gradually 
raised it to a white heat At the hegirniing, ami even 
lHd<H-e tins (diHU.rie. eurnmt had aeUul at all upon the wire, 
it cmititHl invisible rays. b\>r somt^ time after the aetion 
of tlie irnmnii hiul ctmimemaui, ami evim for a time after 
the wirt^ luul heimme intolerable tt> tln^ touch, its radiation 
was still invisilde. The question now arises, What be- 
comes of these invisible rays when the visible ones make 
their apiwariiiHHi? It will he proved in the icquel that 
they maintain tliemsidves in the radiation; that a ray once 
imiittiHl contimuB to he cmittetl whmi tlu', temperature is 
inereiised, ami liemm the emisHion from our platinum wire, 
even when it has aitaimal its maximum hrilliaiicy, ct>nHiHt« 
of a mixture of visible ami invisible rays. If, inskuul of 
the platiiiiiin wire, the earth itself were raised to incan- 
■desceiiec, the obscure riwiiation wliich it now mniis wu.mld 
coiiitiiua k* !hi emiitiah ^fo reach ineanili%HCimce tlie planet 
wtitih! liavc to pass ilirotigh all the stages of luin-luiiisE 

iitiil the final emission would ciiibracc the »j» 
of all these stiiges* There can hardly lie a, cioulil that, 
from the »im itself, rays procmed similar In kind to those 
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■which the dark earth pours nigiitly into spjuui. Tn fact, 
the various kinds of ohscun* rays omitted by all the pimi- 
ets of our system are inohidiui in tiio present raciiation of 
the sun. 

The great pioneer in this domain of mnomui wins Sir 
William Herschel. Causing a beam of solar light t<» pjiss 
through a prism, ho resolved it into its eolojvil constitu- 
ents; he formed what is technically enlleil tins solar S|ie(;- 
trum. Exposing thorim>ineter« to the suceisssivo colors, ha 
determined their heating power, and found it to atigment 
from the violet or most ndmettsd end, to th« rod or least 
refracted end of tho sprustrum. Hnt hts <lid not sto[» hare. 
Pushing his thermometers into the dark spatse Insyrind tho 
red he found that, though the light hail diiiappeared, the 
radiant heat falling on the instruments was more intonso 
than that at any visible part of tho spectrum. In fact, 8ir 
William Herschel showed, and hin results have Is-tsn veri- 
fied by various philosophore sinco his limn, that, benides 
its luminous rays, tho sun pours forth a multitude of other 
i-ays, more powerfully caloriiio than tho IttminuUM out*, but 
entirely unwiited to the purjKHita* of vision. 

At the fei# refrangible end of tho solar Hpootrum, then, 
the range of the sun'# nuUation is riot limited by that of 
the eye. The same statement applies to tho more refran- 
gible end. Bitter discovered the estension of the spnetrum 
into tho invisible region Ireyond tifie violet; Had, in reconl 
times, this ultra-violet emisaion biw haii fseouliar interest 
conferred upon it by the edmirablo researohes of Profeasor 
Stokes, The complete spectrum of thn sun wnsism, thoro- 
fore, of three distinct jmrts: flret, of altea-r^l rays of high 
lieating power, but unsuited to the parpreies of vision; 
secondly, of luminous ray* wluoh display tho autscessioa 
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Bwing tliroTigh wider ningca Teclmic’iilly apt-akiiig, the 
amplitudes of tlio oscillations are iiuTcawcd. 'I'lio (nirnsnt 
does this, however, without altering the piiriixls of tho old 
vibrations, ortho times in whioh they were exe<Mit(nh But 
besides intensifying tho old vibrations the current gt'iier- 
ates new and more rapid ones, and when a certain dermito 
rapidity has been attained, tho wire begins to gh'W- 'rins 
color first oxhibited is rod, which corresponds (o tho low- 
est rate of vibration of whioh tho oyo is ablo to take cog- 
nizance. By augmenting the etrongth of tho tsha’.trio cur- 
rent more rapid vibrations are introdnood, and orange rays 
ajipear. A quicker rate of vibration produces yellow, a 
still quicker green; and by further augmenting tho rapid- 
ity, we pass through blue, indigo, and violet, to the ex- 
treme ultra-violet rays. 

Such are tho changea recognized by tho mind in the 
wire itself, as concurrent with tho visual changiis takitig 
place in tho eye. But what oonneetH tho wire with this 
organ? By what means does it send sinih intelligcnoo of 
its varying condition to tho optic nerve? Heat being, as 
defined by Locke, “a very brisk agiUiti(jn of the iu.mm- 
Bible parts of an object,” it is readily conceivable that 
on touching a heated body the agitatioji may communieato 
itself to the adjacent nerves, and announce itself to them 
as light or heat. But tb® optio nerve does not touch tho 
hot platinum, and bonce the pertinence of tho qncstioti, 
By what agency arc the vibrations of the wire tmtmtnitted 
to tho eye ? 

Tho answer to this question involves one of th® most 
important physical conceptions that the mind of man lias 
yot achieved: tho conception of a medium filling space anti 
fitted mechanically for the trauamiasion of tli® vibratioua 
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of Uglit and teat, as air is fitted for the transmission of 
sound. This medium is called the lumim/erom ether. 
Eyery vibration of every atom of our platinum wire raises 
in this ether a wave, which speeds through it at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. The ether suffers no rupture 
of continuity at the surface of the eye, the inter-molecular 
spaces of the various humors are filled with it; hence the 
waves generated by the glowing platinum can cross these 
humors and impinge on the optic nerve at the back of the 
eye. ^ Thus the sensation of light reduces itself to the ac- 
ceptance of motion. Up to this point we deal with pure 
mechanics; but the subsequent translation of the shock of 
the ethereal waves into consciousness eludes mechanical 
science. As an oar dipping into the Cam generates sys- 
tems of waves, which, speeding from the centre of dis^ 
turbance, finally stir the sedges on the river’s bank, so 
do the vibrating atoms generate in the surrounding ether 
undulations, which finally stir the filaments of the retina.. 
The motion thus imparted is tranraiitted with measurable, 
and not very great, velocity to the brain, where, by a proc^ 
ess which the science of mechanics does not even tend to 
unravel, the tremor of the nervous matter is converted into 
the conscious impression of light. 

Darkness might then be defined as ether at rest; light 
as ether in motion. But in reality the ether is never at 
rest, for in the absence of light-waves we have heat-waves 
always speeding through it. In the spaces of the universe 
both classes of undulations incessantly commingle. Here 
the waves issuing from uncounted centres cross, coincide, 
oppose, and pass through each other, without confmrom or 

^ The action here descrilDed is analogous to the passage of sound-waves 
through thick felt whose interstices are occupied by air. 
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Tiltimate extinction. Every star m whmi the 

glement of wave-motions pKKiuceil hy all oth. f U 

is the ceaseless thrill causocl by tiuwu liisUml <<r!'H t-ull.-f- 
tively in the ether that coustituto what w<> i »l! the "t. m- 
peratuxe of space.” As the air of a ruum 
itself to the requirements of an orchestra, transiuiftnij.' < .i.-h 
vibration of every pipe and string, st> ilurs the iut< r i« aar 
ether accommodate itself U> the retjntrcmcuts «»( light aiid 
heat. Its waves mingle in space without tlnuirder, «■;» h 
being endowed with an iudividmdity as imU’Mtnictihlc iu* 
if it alone had disturbed the ujuversal re|M»mi, 

All vagueness with regard to the use of tin* term* 
“radiation" and “absorption” will m>w disap|H'ar. Uadi- 
ation is the communication of vibratory molioii l« ilm 
ether; and when a body is stud to bo chiUed Ity ra«h.o 
tion, as for example the grass of a meadiiw a ittnrhghi 
night, the meaning is, tliat the molecules of the graiw Imvi? 
lost a portion of tltoir motion, by imparting it k» the im*- 
dium in which they vibrate. On the othiT hand, tin- -.visv* ** 
of ether may so strike against tliu nudtvuhv* of a h.,d v i v 
posed to their action as to yiehi up tlair umtiun u, the 
latter; and in this transfer of the miUiuii frum ihe i ther 
to the molecules cocsists the ahsorption *»f radiant heat. 
All the phenomena of heat are in tliis way rudm ildn n. 
interchanges of motion; and it is purely as ih*' rrH-jia.-uot 
or the donors of this motion that we oursclvi-i* lu.Minn 
conscious of the action of heat and i’id*l. 

8 . The Atomic Thmry in rr/trewr /.» th^ Kthfr 

The word “atoms” haa Imen wore than ow e luispl.ypd 
in this discourse. Chemists havt? taught us th.ii all mau.*r 
is reducible to certain elementary forma to which they give 
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fhis name. These atoms are endowed with powers of mu- 
tual attraction, and under suitable circumstances they coa- 
lesce to form compounds. Thus oxygen and hydrogen are 
elements when separate, or merely mixed^ but they may be 
made to combine so as to form molecules, each consisting 
of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. In this con- 
dition they constitute water. So also chlorine and sodium 
are elements, the former a pungent gas, the latter a soft 
metal; and they unite together to form chloride of sodium 
or common salt. In the same way the element nitrogen 
combines with hydrogen, in the proportion of one atom of 
the former to three of the latter, to form ammonia. Pict- 
uring in imagination the atoms of elementary bodies as 
little spheres, the molecules of compound bodies must be 
pictured as groups of such spheres. This is the atomic 
theory as Dalton conceived it. Now, if this theory have 
any foundation in fact, and if the theory of an ether p^- 
vading space, and constituting the vehicle of atomic mo- 
tion, be founded in fact, it is surely of interest to examine 
whether the vibrations of elementary bodies are modified 
by the act of combination — ^whether as regards radiation 
and absorption, or, in other words, whether as regards the 
communication of motion to the ether, and the acceptance 
of motion from it, the deportment of the uneombined atoms 
will be different from that of the combined. 

4. Absorption 9 / Radiant Heat by Gases 

We have now to submit these considerations to the 
only test by which they can be tried, namely, that of 
experiment. An experiment is well defined as a qiwstiom 
put to Nature; hut, to avoid the risk of asking amiiM, we 
ought to purify the question from all adjuncts which do 
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not neceBsarily belong to it. MatUn- liaB bn*ri sbuwn in i>« 
composed of elementary constit-uenis, hy tin' Jin^ 

of wliicb all its varieticB are prodm’ed. But., hrsidtvi ihe 
cliemical xinions wla(d)i they form, lH»th rliMiiref-ury uiid 
compound bodies can unite in uinitleT and iia u.-iaif^ 
way. GaseH and vapors agirregatt^ in !ii|iiids and 
without any change of tluur <dH*mii*a! naf!irf% \\h^ 4** 
yet know how the transmission td’ railiant hraf, loa;, hf* 
afl’ected hy the eniruighuneiit due t«> eolii\NiiUi: amh an Mur 
object now is to examim.^ the inflnetiee of tdiemiml uiumu 
alone, wo shall render otir experiments inorr^ purt' bv hli- 
erating the atoms am! imdenih's entir**!v fnen ih*- 
of cohesion, and employing them in t'iie gasnuis ur \aptu'« 
ous form. 

Let us endeavor to obtain a perfectly elear immlal iiii* 
ago of the problem now Ixeftire us. lumiline in llie tirii 
place otir inquiries to the plnununtma td :ib:u*rplii*ii, wu 
have to picture a HUee<‘HHioit (d wavi-s issiiini,.*' from n nrdi* 
ant source and passing thrmigh .a gas: smum* «d thiou 'Sri,!,. 
ing against the. gast‘ous mideoules ami viesii!;-- ug iJn^ir 
motion to the latter; others gliding round iho 
01' passing tlirough tlui inl«‘rono!een!ar spumes wiliiMnt iqo 
parent hindrance. The prublmn boforo ns is n* d*Uoriuiim 
whether such free molemiles have any powrr wlmiin'or in 
stop the waves of heat; iind if so, whi^iher iliifornii moltf- 
culcB poHBCHH tliis powcT in dilTi*rtuit dt 

In cxaminiiifr tlio prol,!,-tn l.-t hh fall l.a. k u|...n sui 
actual piece of ■work, uljouHiti’v' hh thu Hnui-.f it{ i>nv hfat- 
waves a plate of copper, ugHiiiMl the hiu'k <4 wl.u-li a 
steady sluict of flaijio in pon«itt<Hl to phiv, (Jn riiouK- 
ing from the copper, tiie waves, in t!i.’ Jirnl iieUaneo, 
through a s]>aco dtivoitl of uir, aiul then enu-r a hollow 
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glass cylinder, three feet long and three inches wide. The 
two ends of this cylinder are stopped by two plates of 
rock-salt, a solid substance which offers a scarcely sensi- 
ble obstacle to the passage of the calorific waves. After 
passing through the tube, the radiant heat falls upon the 
anterior face of a thermo-electric pile,’ which instantly 
converts the heat into an electric current. This current 
conducted round a magnetic needle deflects it, and the 
magnitude of the deflection is a measure of the heat fall- 
ing upon the pile. This famous instrument, and not an 
ordinary thermometer, is what we shall use in these in- 
quiries, but we shall use it in a somewhat novel way. As 
long as the two opposite faces of the thermo-electric pile 
are kept at the same temperature, no matter how high that 
may be, there is no current generated. The current is a 
consequence of a difference of temperature between the 
two opposite faces of the pile. Hence, if after the ante- 
rior face has received the heat from our radiating source, 
a second source, which we may call the compensating 
source, be permitted to radiate against the posterior face, 
this latter radiation will tend to neutralize the former. 
When the neutralization is perfect, the magnetic needle 
connected with the pile is no longer deflected, but points 
to the zero of the graduated circle over which it hangs. 

And now let us suppose the glass tube, through which 
the waves from the heated plate of copper are passing, to 
be exhausted by an air-pump, the two sources of heat act- 
ing at the same time on the two opposite faces of the pile. 
When, by means of an adjusting screen, perfectly equal 


* In the Appendix to the first chapter of “Heat as a Mode of Motion,” the 
construction of the thermo-electric pile is fully explained. 
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quantities of heat arc imparted to the two faces, the needle 
points to zero. Let any gas ho now permitted to enter the 
exhausted tube; if its molecules possess any power of in- 
tercepting the calorific waves, the equilibrium previously 
existing will be destroyed, the compensating source will 
triumph, and a deflection of the magnetic needle will be 
the immediate consequence. From the dcficctions thus 
produced by different gases we can readily deduce the 
relative amounts of wave-motion which their molecules 
intercept. 

In this way the substances mentioned in the following 
table were examined, a small portion only of each being 
admitted into the glass tube. The quantity admitted in 
each case was just sufficient to depress a column of mer- 
cury associated with the tube one inch: in other words, 
the gases were examined at a pressure of one-thirtieth of 
an atmosphere. The numbers in the table express the 
relative amounts of wave- motion absorbed liy the respec- 
tive gases, the quantity intercepted by atmospheric air 
being taken as unity. 


MadMwn Hirmyh 

Eelativa 

Name ol -fas ab«r|»tk»i 


Air 





1 

Oxygen 





3 

Nitrogen . 





3 

Hydrc^an .... 





3 

Carbonic oxide . . • . 





750 

Carbonic acid .... 






Hydroeidoric mM . 





1,4)05 

Nitric oxide .... 





1,690 

Nitrous oxide .... 





3,860 

BuIpMde of bydrogon 





2,300 

Ammonia 





6,460 

Olefiant gas 





6,030 

Bulphuroua acid 

, 




6,480 
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Every gas in this table is perfectly transparent to light, 
that is to say, all waves within the limits of the visible 
spectrum pass through it without obstruction; but for the 
waves of slower period, emanating from our heated plate 
of copper, enormous differences of absorptive power are 
manifested. These differences illustrate in the most un* 
expected manner the influence of chemical combination. 
Thus the elementary gases, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, and the mixture atmospheric air,- prove to be prac- 
tical vacua to the rays of heat; for every ray, or, more 
strictly speaking, for every unit of wave-motion, which 
any one of them intercepts, perfectly transparent ammonia 
intercepts 6,460 units, olefiant gas 6,030 units, while sul- 
phurous acid gas absorbs 6,480 imits. What becomes of 
the wave-motion thus intercepted? It is applied to the 
heating of the absorbing gas. Through air, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen, the waves of ether pass without ab- 
sorption, and these gases are not sensibly changed in tem- 
perature by the most powerful calorific rays. The position 
of nitrous oxide in the foregoing table is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. In this gas we have the same atoms in a 
state of chemical union that exist uncombined in the at- 
mosphere; but the absorption of the compound is 1,800 
times that of air. 

6. Formation of Invisible Foci 

This extraordinary deportment of the elementary gases 
naturally directed attention to elementary bodies in other 
states of aggregation. Some of Melloni’s results now at- 
tained a new significance. This celebrated experimenter 
had found crystals of sulphur to be highly pervious to 
radiant heat; he had also proved that lamp-black, and 
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black glass (which owes its blackness to the element car^ 
bon), were to a considerable extent transparent to calorific 
rays of low refrangibility. These facts, harmonizing so 
strikingly with the deportment of the simple gases, sug- 
gested further inquiry. Sulphur dissolved in bisulphide 
of carbon was found almost perfectly diathermic. The 
dense and deeply- colored element bromine was examined, 
and found competent to cut off the light of our most bril- 
liant flames, while it transmitted the invisible calorific rays 
with extreme freedom. Iodine, the companion element of 
bromine, was next thought of, but it was found impracti- 
cable to examine the substance in its usual solid condi- 
tion. It, however, dissolves freely in bisulphide of car- 
bon. There is no chemical union between the liquid and 
the iodine; it is simply a case of solution, in which the 
uncombined atoms of the element can act upon the radi- 
ant heat When permitted to do so, it was found that a 
layer of dissolved iodine, sufficiently opaque to cut off the 
light of the midday sun, was almost absolutely transparent 
to the invisible calorific rays.^ 

By prismatic analysis Sir William Herschel separated 
tim luminous from the non-luminous rays of the sun, and 
ho also sought ti) render the obscure rays visible by con- 
centration. Intercepting the luminous portion of his spec- 
trum, he brought, by a converging lens, the ultra-red rays 
to a focus, but by this condensation he obtained no light. 
The solution of iodine offers a means of filtering the solar 
beam, or, failing it, the beam of the electric lamp, which 


* Professor Dewax tas recently succeeded in producing a medium highly 
opaque to light, aaad highly transparent to obscure heat, by fusing togctlier 
ttillilLur and iodine. 
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renders attainable far more powerful foci of inrisible rays 
than could possibly be obtained by the method of Sir ‘Wil- 
liam Herschel. For to form Ms spectrum he was obliged 
to operate upon solar light wMch had passed through a 
narrow slit or through a small aperture, the amount of the 
obscure heat being limited by this circumstance. But with 
our opaque solution we may employ the entire surface of 
the largest lens, and having thus converged the rays, lumi- 
nous and non-luminous, we can intercept the former by the 
iodine, and do what we please with the latter. Experi- 
ments of this character, not only with the iodine solution, 
but also with black glass and layers of lamp-black, were 
publicly performed at the Eoyal Institution in the early 
part of 1862, and the effects at the foci of invisible rays, 
then obtained, were such as had never been witnessed 
previously. 

In the experiments here referred to, glass lenses were 
employed to concentrate the rays. But glass, though 
Mghly transparent to the luminous, is in a high degree 
opaque to the invisible, heat-rays of the electric lamp, and 
hence a large portion of those rays was intercepted by the 
glass. The obvious remedy here is to employ rock-salt 
lenses instead of glass ones, or to abandon the use of 
lenses wholly, and to concentrate the rays by a metallic 
mirror. Both of these improvements have been intro- 
duced, and, as anticipated, the invisible foci have been 
thereby rendered more intense. The mode of operating 
remains, however, the same, in principle, as that made 
known in 1862. It was then found that an instant’s ex- 
posure of the face of the thermo-electric pile to the focus 
of invisible rays, dashed the needles of a coarse galvanom- 
eter violently aside. It is now found that on substituting 
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for tlie face of the thermo-electric pile a combustible body, 
the invisible rays are competent to set that body on fire. 

6. Visible and Invisible Rays of the Electric Light 

We have next ta examine what proportion the non- 
luminous rays of the electric light bear to the luminous 
ones. This the opaque solution of iodine enables us to 
do with an extremely close approximation to the truth. 
The pure bisulphide of carbon, which is the solvent of 
the iodine, is perfectly transparent to the luminous, and 
almost perfectly transparent to the dark, rays of the elec- 
tric lamp. Supposing the total radiation of the lamp to 
pass through the transparent bisulphide, while through the 
solution of iodine only the dark rays are transmitted. If 
we determine, by means of a thermo-electric pile, the total 
radiation, and deduct from it the purely obscure, we oh* 
tain the value of the purely luminous emission. Experi- 
ments, performed in this way, prove that if all the visible 
rays of the electric light were converged to a focus of daz* 
jaling brilliancy, its heat would only be one-eighth of that 
produced at the unseen focus of the invisible rays. 

Exposing his thermometers to the successive colors of 
the solar spectrum. Sir William Herschel determined the 
heating power of each, , and also that of the region beyond 
the extreme red. Then drawing a straight line to repre- 
sent the length of the spectrum, he erected, at various 
points,, perpendiculars to represent the calorific intensity 
listing at those points. Uniting the ends of all his perr 
pendiculars, he obtained a curve which showed at a glance 
the manner in which the heat was distributed in the solar 
spectrum. Professor Muller of Freiburg, with improved, 
instruments, afterward made similar experiments, and con-t 
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structed a more accurate diagram of the same kincl. V\ *• 
have now to examine the distribution of lieat in tbe r 
tram of the electric light; and for this pnr{Ki».i we 
employ a particular form of the thenno-«Ie<?tri« {»!<<, di’' 
vised byMelloni. Its face is a rectangle, which by )»< 
of movable side-pieces can be rendered m imrn»w iin iJ»- 
sired. We can, for example, have tije f»a«' of tin' pdo 
the tenth, the hundredth, or even tlie thonaandth, «4 
an inch in breadth. By meaus of nn emlh'rtrt wrcw, 
this linear thermo-electric pile may Im moved 
the entire spectrum, from the violet k> tlie rml, ih«« 
amount of heat falling upon the pile at ev«iry |n»int *4 
its march being declared by a magiiotio immiki ii,{.d 
with the pile. 

When this instrument is brought up to tl»M viol. i « od 
of the spectrum of the eleetrio light, the heat is found u» 

, be insensible. As the pile is gwidaally moviwl from tJm 
violet end toward the red, heat soon iiiiinifvats it«»lf, awg- 
menting as we approach the re<l. Of all tl»« atiloiw ttl il^e 
visible spectrum the red posHesses tiiu higinmt Iwatiug 
power. On pushing the pile iiit«> the dark nnam U- 
yond the red, the heat, instead of vanishing, riiwa bij.J. 
denly and enormously in intensity, nntil nt s..mo d>«. 
tance beyond the rod it atuins ii waximuw. Movmg 
the pile still forward, the thermal power falls mnmmsmi 
more rapidly than it rose. It then gradually sh*.|« 
away, but, for a distance beyond the rad graak-r 
the length of the whole visible t^trani, stgiu i4 he*! 
may be detected. 

^ ^wing a datum line, and ertHsting ate.g it 
1 C , proportional in length to the thoriwd inlotimir 
the respective pmnts, we obkiin the «xl»o«I,nary 

■ I 
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sliown on tke opposite page, which exhibits the distribu- 
tion of heat in the spectrum of the electric light. In the 
region of dark rays, beyond the red, the curve shoots up 
to B, in a steep and massive peak — a kind of Matterhorn 
of heat, which dwarfs the portion of the diagram c n e, 
representing the luminous radiation. Indeed the idea 
forced upon the mind by this diagram is tliat the light 
rays are a mere insignificant appendage to the heat rays 
represented by the area A b c D, thrown in, as it were, by 
nature for the purpose of vision. 

The diagram drawn by Professor Muller to represent 
the distribution of heat in the solar spectrum is not by any 
means so striking as that just described, and the reason, 
doubtless, is that prior to reaching the earth the solar rays 
have to traverse our atmosphere. By the aqueous vapor 
there diffused, the summit of the peak representing the 
sun’s invisible radiation is cut off. A similar lowering of 
the mountain of invisible heat is observed when the rays 
from the electric light are permitted to pass through a film 
of water, which acts upon them as the atmospheric vapor 
acts upon the rays of the sun. 

7. Combustion by Invisible Hays 

The sun’s invisible rays far transcend the visible ones 
in heating power, so that if the alleged performances of 
Archimedes during the siege of Syracuse had any founda- 
tion in fact, the dark solar rays would have been the phi- 
losopher’s chief agents of combustion. On a small scale 
we can readily produce, with the purely invisible rays of 
the electric light, all that Archimedes is said to have 
performed with the sun’s total radiation. Placing behind 
the electric light a small concave mirror, the rays are 
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convorfi^ed^ tbc (‘ono. of ndliH'teil rays and tlieir point of 
convorgenc.c l)cing rinulered clearly visible by the dnst al- 
ways fh>aii!ig ill tlie air. IMaciug lietween the Inminons 
fo(*im and tlu^ Houre.e of rays our solution of iodine, the 
light of the (‘onc is eutirtdy (uit away; luit the intolerable 
lu^at (‘xpiU'ienecil wluui the hand is |)laccd, even for a mo- 
luent, a-t the <lark fotuis, sliows that tlic calorific rays pass 
uiutn{)edt‘d through tlu^ opaijne solution. 

AluH^st anything that ordinary lire c.an eilcct may be 
accaunplished at the focus of invisil>h^ rays; tlie air at the 
fotMis riuiiaining at the sann^ tinu^ perfectly cold, on acemmt 
of its transparency to tlu'. heat- rays. An air thermometer, 
with a liollow ro(d<*salt bulb, would be uuallected by the 
heat of the foeais: there would be no expansion, and in 
the open air there is no conviiction. The etlicr at the 
focus, ami not the air, is tlie sabBtarice in which the heat 
is einho<rual. A block of wood, placed at the focus, ab- 
sorbs tJie hiait, and dense volumes of smoke rise swiftly 
upward, showing the manner in wliich the air itself would 
rise, if the invisibhi rays were competent tx> heat it. At 
the perfectly dark foe.us <iry paper is instantly inflamed: 
<diipH of wood are speedily burned up: lead, tin, and zinc 
are fusetd: and disks of <‘harred paper ans raised to vivid 
im‘.andes(uuuun Tt might bo supposed that the obscure rays 
would show no pref(u*mu‘,e for black over white; Init they 
do sliow a proferenuu^, and to obtain rapid combustion, the 
body, if not already black, ought to l>o hlac.kene<l. When 
tmdals iim to be burned, it is necessary to lilacken or other- 
wise tarnish tlicm, so as to diminish their reflective power. 
BhuikeiHMl zinc foil, when brought into tlie focus of invis- 
ible rays, is instantly caused to blazer, and burns with its 
peculiar purple liglit. Magnesium wire llattcned, or tar- 
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nished magnesium ribbon, also Imrsts into flanio. Vlei-vn 
of cbarcoal suspended in a receiver full of oxvgari iirt^ ?i!i;a 
set on fire when the invisible focus falls upon them; tim 
dark rays, after having i)asscd through tlio. rvcvwer, .ntilt 
possessing sufficient power to ignite tiia eharooiil, and ihiiM 
initiate the attack of the oxygem. If, iimteiid id l»furii|; 
plunged in oxygen, the chare.oal l)e suHpmidtHl in viii’iiO| 
it immediately glows at the place whore the fotuis fitlla* 

8 . TransmiUaLion of lidjjy, : ' (hliO't cu'i 

Eminent experimenters were long oecuipied iii deiiifiii* 
strating the substantial identity of light nrul railiaiit heat| 
and we have now the means of on’erine; a. m’W and ,'^friLiiig 
proof of this idciitily. A concave mirror prfMiyeea, |.rv**tid 
the object which it relieetH, an inverted and inaioiilii’d me 
age of the object. Withdrawing, for exumjdta *uir iiisiuio 
solution, an intensely luminous invertcul imagi* id' iiie ear* 
bon points of the electric light is fornu'd at ilm fiieii i of 
the mirror employed in the foregoing When 

the solution is intor])OHed, and the light is <uU. awa\. u iiai 
becomes of this image? It disappears from Mglit; 1 an 
invisible thermograph remains, and it is oulv the pr-mrimr 
constitution of our eyes that disqualifies ua from armag 
the picture formed by the ealorilie rays. Kalliiig on u-ioU! 
paper, the image cdiars itsedf out: falling on hhu'k pi^g-r-r, 
two holes are pierced in it, tauTesjunHling to tiie mi'ii/’rsf 
of the two coke points: but falling'; mi a thm jdaie .,»! mr. 
bon in vacuo, or upon a thin she*efmd jdatiniard jiL-iliiiuiii, 
.either in vacuo or in air, radiant heat is etinverieil iiil« 
light, and the imag(', stamps itself in viviei 

^ I borrow thin term from i^rofonsor Clmilm, ’‘Cliilimtitiliteiti Mttrfw.a.r* ** 
vol. xii. p. 521. 
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upon both tho carbon ami the nmtal. UrMult^ .*!! ohtr t.i 
those obtained with the eUTtrio iiirhl a l nii 


obtained with the invimble rajH <»f tlm hm.-liKhi 


1411 4 <lf 


the sun. 

Before a Cambridge autlieiti'e it in }mr4!y 

to refer to tho oxt-ollent r.-s.-ar.-lu's of ..r M nt 

the opposite cud of tlio sp(‘clriiia. 'i'h.* ah..v.- r.- hi . . 
stituto a kind of compUmumt to his .iiHfov< ri.' i. =,.r 

Stokes named the phciioim-na !m Im* .h ■v.)..} 


and investigated Flinm'sctnrr- ; for the new pi . n.i.u. iiii 
here described T 1i.hv<* proposed the term t a. '? ■ . 

He, by tho interposition of a proper medium, jso 1<ovi red 
the refrangihility of tho ultra violet r.ivs of tin* sjn-etrmii 
as to render them visiblo. Here, by the inlrfiHeoiimi .d 
the platinum foil, tho nsfrungibiUiy of the nUra r-- i ta;.-* 
is so exalted as to render them visible, bookme i* e 
a prism at tho incandosceiit iinnge of the earbe!! p etn. 
the light of tho image is deeiunpowd, and a 
spectrum is ohtoined. Tho invisible rays of the . 
light, remolded by tho atoms of the p!nlinum, sione '.h la 
visibly forth; ultra-nal rays Isdiig eonverted mt.* i<-d, 
orange, yellow, groon, bluo, indigo, viol.-t, nnd i»!u,i 
violet ones. Oould we, nioreover, nu I *r:'. v' ' ni'il 

source of rays to a siiflicioutly high lemjM-raUtri', w.- ?.*) ebi 
not only obtain from tins dark rays nf s«nh a a 

single incandescent image, but from the dark rav* ; 'i 
image we might obtain a seeuml one, from ibe .bu b i •. i 
of the second a third, and so on—a series of ...o j. . >« 
images and spectra being thus extraetod from lis.* mv i»i. 
ble emission of the primitive souruu,* 

* On, tavenUgatlnif the caloroeamce iwndwtHl t>v rsj» 
gtassee of various colors, It was found that in thn unm td r.os.j., of 
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9. Df'tffiiitss df ihc Opftr AV/w fo ilw Juu/h 

TIh.s liiyc^r of iodiiH* ust*{i in the. foregoing experiimnits 
i!it4nvept4Ml tlu.^ ravH of the iiotunhiy ntin. No tne't* of 
light from I lie. eltM'irie htiiip wuH vinil^le. in tlu^ durkest 
rooiiij evi ‘11 wlnni n wliiU^ Here.tni wuh {»la.eiHl at tlui foetin 
i>f the mirror tMuplojtul to (’oiuanitniks tln^ light. It w:im 
thought, ho\vt*ver, tliat if thti n^tina iteelf WHU't? brought 
into !!u‘ loeuM flu* aeiieatiou <»f llu.'ht might Im <ux|HTiimeetL 
Ihie liaiiiUT of ilua e\|M‘riment was t.wofohh If the, <!:irk: 
ravs. Were ahsiu'lnat in a higli 4h‘|.U'e*‘ by lln* humors of tho 
eye tim iilbumen tif the humors might i*oagulaie stlong llm 
Ihie of ilie rays. If, ou the eo!itr:u*y, im sm*h higli ah- 
fior|i!lou !«*ok plaee, tlu' rays might reaeh the rt*tina with 
a forc’e sufTieieiit to destny it. ^I'o test the likelihood of 
these resulfs, e^vperimeiibs were mnihi on wabu' am! on a 
nolnitoit ed abim, uml they shown! it to Ijo very improh- 
iiltle that in the brief time re<pusit4^ f<»r an lutperimetri any 
ntnufUts iliimage eotihl be domu IMm tye was therefore 

UiM |.!4fj!niia ImiI i/hovt'ii witli ffc inttk or pur’pii'^^h HidU. Tltt* »4frvt 
wsi-i- H mI r, HiiU I'MimiUiiniliunn itf i»nvinii4 Inits'ria Itv il, 

iHtff’O’nt lea»l« »»f lilfirk ilitTi’f iiulntiy mi t«> U}»>4r uf 

rttiirml liful, Wlw^it llaii* tint Ujm ?5iiij ttjih ti ain’t: 

iiiiilit’ If. Upp*-‘ihT Fk j.rlMlVUm*' tr-*l WiUlMttf, huv nf gl'rJ-'l*. ‘rtu tllS'^r ia'n 

fiir lurri'fi i|ji'ii!iiirprU* U-tiit l!i;n taitiwt. III fip'i, rnUM»Jt wti’Ti Uisnr»lv*-«l 

mil i«ri>r|si»|'s»l«^)| U'ills it wIsiU’ jn f«* llift 

rieos tg «aJ»|4My hsi-f \l m nn llm *»f ‘’‘ffili-ri’f-irriir'iS'* 

Ilifi’f I**-*' I ttliiilliwP {|ifi|||fl| In n I»*ars larltlliif form Ihna Wills tins l«*t|litP, Tl'it! 

rinws’lt f*»r lliasnlr-ii l»» «••s•l|l|sl»1|r5i|■' ll«i 

^tliu fir-, a., lii-iv njUrf’lv flit! In IhSi titjnfl, if fh*- la w li'irh tin* riirl«»lt iji 

llirns I*#-! <,*..!• *t Inrni Tm tlin tsiilti t»f il llit'TtiitmwiPf ll |i»rffi'r| 

lilufj .1 Imiil. in ihn flr-U Itifslniirri l<» Itlliif lint 

I hit lni*t Itr. W'illinin Allitii Millnr |M4ii|i»i| U* lli# lliiiit- 
llglii m m* l|hmir4»ijMii t4 itii-Uat*! fitfriai^Shiliiy. Uirtna to|mrlii«t|||^, 

#tillf'ri|y t%»tillfriio| lint Jlli id lili Wiiflc tui ** 

|ll|l4ll»|lMi in 
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caused to approacli tlie dark focus, no defence, in tlie first 
instance, being provided; but tbe beat, acting upon tbe 
parts surrounding tbe pupil, could not be borne. An 
aperture was therefore pierced in a plate of metal, and tbe 
eye, placed behind the aperture, was caused to approach 
tbe point of convergence of invisible rays. Tbe focus was 
attained, first by tbe pupil and afterward by tbe retina. 
Removing tbe eye, but permitting tbe plate of metal to 
remain, a sheet of platinum foil was placed in tbe posi- 
tion occupied by tbe retina a moment before. Tbe plati- 
num became red hot. No sensible damage was done to 
tbe eye by this experiment; no impression of light was 
produced; tbe optic nerve was not even conscious of beat. 

But tbe humors of tbe eye are known to be highly im- 
pervious to tbe invisible calorific rays,* and tbe c[uestion 
therefore arises, “Did tbe radiation in the foregoing ex- 
periment reach the retina at all?” The answer is, that 
tbe rays were in part transmitted to tbe retina, and in part 
absorbed by the humors. Experiments on tbe eye of an 
ox showed that tbe proportion of obscure rays which 
reached tbe retina amounted to 18 per cent of tbe total 
radiation; while tbe luminous emission from tbe electric 
light amounts to no more than 10 per cent of the same 
total. W ere the purely luminous rays of the electric lamp 
converged by our mirror to a focus, there can be no doubt 
as to the fate of a retina placed there. Its ruin would be 
inevitable; and yet this would be accomplished by an 
amount of wave-motion but little more than half of that 
which tbe retina, without exciting consciousness, bears at 
tbe focus of invisible rays. 

This subject will repay a moment’s further attention. 
At a common distance of a foot the visible radiation of 
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the electric light employed in thoso oxporitn*.«b« m w»<» 
times the light of a candle. At tin) same .iiMUunH-, tl... 
portion of the radiation of the electrio light wliifh r.iK'h. a 
the retina, but fails to excite vision, is nhont !/»<«» inu- i 
the luminous radiation of the candle.' But a .-an.!!., .-n a 
clear night can readily be seen at a ilistaui'i' of a nnlr. is..i 
light at this distance being loss than o( its hgiit ai 

the distance of a foot. Iloneo, to iiuike the funtlle.hghs 
a mile off equal in power to the non-luinintmrt nuiiun- ii 
received from the electric light at a foot lii m 

tensity would have to be multiplied by x ‘it 
or by thirty thousand millions. Thus the thirty tho)o»iui4 
millionth part of the invisible radiation from tho 
light, received by the retina at the <ii.stjiia i' of u f««. !, 
would, if slightly changed in clinnu*,t»w, he niitply liui'i 
cient to provoke vision. Notliing could morn f.s. li lv 
illustrate that special relationship stippostH! by Jil< 
and others to subsist between the optic tu-rve and itio 
oscillating periods of lunviiious bodies. The opti,- jt-rve 
responds, as it were, to the waves witii which it it isi . 
sonance, while it refuses to ho excit.c<i by (.th. f . . f >. 

infinitely greater energy, who.Ho periods of r<i urrriir,^ at,, 
not in unison with its own. 

10 . Per HU ten no of 

At an early part of this lecture it w.-is artirtre d 0 4 
when a platinum wire was gradually raise, 1 {,, ^ 

high incandescence, now rays were eouHUiiifly udil.-d. v-t.;’,- 


> ItwiU be homo in mind that Uto hew wldcj, m>f r«v, , 

M competent to gonorato te tlio trm> inewitiri, .rf ifc„ 
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the intensity of the old ones was increased. Thus, in Dr. 
Draper’s experiments, the rise of temperature that gener- 
ated tie orange, yellow, green, and blue, augmented the 
intensity of the red. What is true of the red is true of 
every other ray of the spectrum, visible and invisible. 
We cannot indeed see the augmentation of intensity in 
the region beyond the red, but we can measure it and ex- 
press it numerically. 

With this view the following experiment was per- 
formed: A spiral of platinum wire was surrounded by 
a small glass globe to protect it from currents of air; 
through an orifice in the globe the rays could pass from 
the spiral and fall afterward upon a thermo-electric pile. 
Placing in front of the orifice an opaque solution of 
iodine, the platinum was gradually raised from a low, 
dark heat to the fullest incandescence, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Appearance Enei'gy of 

or spiral obscure radiation 


Dark .... 







1 

Dark, but hotter . 







3 

Dark, but still hotter . 







5 

Dark, but still hotter . 







10 

Feeble red . 







19 

Dull red 







26 

Eed .... 







3T 

Full red 







62 

Orange 







89 

Bright orange 







144 

Tellow 







202 

White 







276 

Intense white 







440 


Thus the augmentation of the electric current, which 
raises the wire from its primitive dark condition to an in- 
tense white heat, exalts at the same time the energy of the 
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obsciixe radiation, tmtil at tlio onci it is fully 4 }» uin,m 

what it was at the beginning. 

What has been here proved true of tlm totnbty <4 ihn 
nltra-red rays is true for each of thoni singly. 
our linear tbermo-eleotrio pile in any part of tin* iiilrH n4 
spectrum, it may be proved that a ray otn-e oinitt*-.! .-■■fi 
tinues to be emitted with incrcawid energy aa tin- 
ature is augmented. The platinum spiral, ho oft*'!j r«'fi'iTf4 
to, being raised to whiteness by an eltH'trin currcut, n bril 
liant spectrum was formed from its light. A linear ihernix. 
electric pile was placed in the region of ol»«n»re rjiya l»e 
yond the red, and by diminishing the (mmuit tlm npin>.i 
was reduced to a low temponiture. It was iheii eaimeil Ut 
pass through various degrees of darknem and in»'aniii'*i- 
cence, with the following rosulte: 


Appearance 
of spiral 

Dark . 
Dark . 
Faint rod 
Dull rod 
Rod . 

Full rod 
Orango 
Yellow 
White 


iltC r JSnlt m 


t 

tl 
I, >;» 
I I 

} -3 


1 

I 


Here, as in the former case, the dark and i,vii .. 

toons reached their maximum togi^ther; m ih« 
mented, the other augmented, until at la ,4 ih- . n. ti.- , ,.{ 
the obscure rays of the particular rcfrangihilHv » . 
chosen became 122 times what it wiw at ilrnt. T,, 
a white heat the wire Inw to pass through nil th- < • > , * 
of invisible radiation, but in its m.ait brilliant cu.i i 
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are the absorptions effected by a series of vapors at * 
pressure of Ath of an atmosphere: 


Name of vapor Absorption 

Bisulphide of carbon 47 

Iodide of methyl , •••*••• 115 

Benzol .•*••»••• 136 

Amylene ..••••••• 321 

Sulphuric ether 440 

Formic ether 648 

Acetic ether 612 


Bisulphide of carbon is the most transparent vapor i 
this list; and acetic ether the most opaque; ^th of an a' 
mosphere of the former, however, produces 47 times fib 
effect of a whole atmosphere of air, while tfcth of an atmoi 
phere of the latter produces 612 times the effect of a who’ 
atmosphere of air. Reducing dry air to the pressure of -tl: 
acetic ether here employed, and comparing them then -t' 
gether, the quantity of wave-motion intercepted by "tl 
ether would be many thousand times that intercepted I 
the air. 

Any one of these vapors discharged into the fri 
atmosphere, in front of a body emitting obscure Ta,y 
intercepts more or less of the radiation. A similar effie 
is produced by perfumes diffused in the air, though tHc 
attenuation is known to be almost infinite. Carryin 
for example, a current of dry air over bibulous papc 
moistened by patchouli, the scent taken up by the cr: 
rent absorbs 80 times the quantity of heat intercep-fe 
by the air which carries it; and yet patchouli acts mo 
feebly on radiant heat than any other perfume yet e 
amined. Here follow the results obtained with vario 
essimtial oils, the odor, in each- case, being carried 
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«n 


a current of dry air into tlie 
gases and vapors: 

Name of perfume 
Patchouli . . . • 

Sandal wood 

G-eranium . . - • 

Oil of cloves 
Otto of roses 

Bergamot . . • • 

Neroli ■ . . • • 

Lavender . . . • 

Lemon . . • • 

Portugal . . • • 

Thyme .... 
Bosemary .... 

Oil of laurel 

Camomile flowers . . 

Cassia . . . - 

Spikenard .... 
Aniseed .... 


tube already employed for 


:m 
:i:i 
. :i:i 

;m 

. :iT 

. 4 4 

, 4 7 

i;o 

, tifi 

« b / 

m 

7 i 
HU 

.h7 

. IfiU 
. iiilU 

. :lr^ 


Thus tbe absorption by a tube full of dry air b' i«»g 1, 
that of tbe odor of patchouli diffused in it is IU\ that of 
lavender 60, that of rosemary 74, •wliilu that of huLu-ihI 
amounts to 372. It would bo idle to specuilnli' on (lie 
quantities of matter concerned in tlu(s<i ju'llon,:. 

12. Aqueous Vapor in, relation to tliii Ttrm.trinl 
Tcviquiralnres 

We are now fully prepared for a result wliioli, without 
such preparation, might appear incredible. Water is, io 
some extent, a volatile body, and our aUno.Hphrrf, reaimg 
as it does upon the surface of the ocean, receives from it 
a continual supply of aqueous vapor. It won hi be an 
error to confound clouds or fog, or any visible mist, with 
the vapor of water, which is a perfectly impulpablu giui, 
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diffused, even on the clearest days, throughout the atmos- 
phere. Compared with the great body of the air, the aque- 
ous vapor it contains is of almost infinitesimal amount, 
out of eveiy 100 parts of the atmosphere being composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen. In the absence of experiment, 
we should never think of ascribing to this scant and vary- 
ing constituent any important influence on terrestrial radi- 
ation; and yet its influence is far more potent than that 
of the great body of the air. To say that on a day of 
average humidity in England, the atmospheric vapor ex- 
erts 100 times the action of the air itself, would certainly 
be an understatement of the fact. Comparing a single 
molecule of aqueous vapor with an atom of either of the 
main constituents of our atmosphere, I am not prepared to 
say how many thousand times the action of the former 
exceeds that of the latter. 

But it must be borne in mind that these large numbers 
depend, in part, on the extreme feebleness of the air; the 
power of aqueous vapor seems vast, because that of the air 
with which it is compared is infinitesimal. Absolutely 
considered, however, this substance, notwithstanding its 
small specific gravity, exercises a very potent action. 
Probably from 10 to 15 per cent of the heat radiated 
from the earth is absorbed within 10 or 20 feet of the 
earth’s surface. This must evidently be of the utmost 
consequence to the life of the world. Imagine the super- 
ficial molecules of the earth agitated with the motion of 
heat, and imparting it to the surrounding ether; this mo- 
tion would be carried rapidly away, and lost forever to 
our planet, if the waves of ether had nothing but the air 
to contend with in their outward course. But the aqueous 
vapor takes up the motion, and becomes thereby heated, 
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thus wrapping the earth like a warm garment, and pro- 
tecting its surface from the deadly chill which it would 
otherwise sustain. Various philosophers have speculated 
on the influence of an atmospheric envelope. De Saus- 
sure, Fourier, M. Pouillet, and Mr. Hopkins have, one 
and all, enriched scientific literature with contributions on 
this subject, but the considerations which these eminent 
men have applied to atmospheric air, have, if my experi- 
ments be correct, to be transferred to the aqueous vapor. 

The observations of meteorologists furnish important, 
though hitherto unconscious, evidence of the influence of 
this agent. Wherever the air is dry we are liable to daily 
extremes of temperature. By day, in such places, the sun’s 
heat reaches the earth unimpeded, and renders the ma.vi- 
mum high; by night, on the other hand, the earth’s heat 
escapes unhindered into space, and renders the minimum 
low. Hence the difference between the maximum and min- 
imum is greatest where the air is driest. In the plains of 
India, on the heights of the Himalaya, in Central Asia, in 
Australia — wherever drought reigns, we have the heat of 
day forcibly contrasted with the chill of night. In the 
Sahara itself, when the sun’s rays cease to imi)inge on the 
burning soil, the temperature runs rapidly down to freez- 
ing, because there is no vapor overhead to check the cal- 
orific drain. And here another instance might be added 
to the numbers already known, in which nature tends, as 
it were, to check her own excess. By nocturnal refrigera- 
tion, the aqueous vapor of the air is condensed to water 
on the surface of the earth; and, as only the superficial 
portions radiate, the act of condensation makes water the 
radiating body. How, experiment proves that to the rays 
emitted by water, aqueous vapor is espeeially opaque. 
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Hence the very act of condensation, consequent on ter- 
restrial cooling, becomes a safeguard to the earth, impart- 
ing to its radiation that particular character which renders 
it most liable to be prevented from escaping into space. 

It might, however, be urged that, inasmuch as we de- 
rive all our heat from the sun, the self-same covering which 
protects the earth from chill must also shut out the solar 
radiation. This is partially true, but only partially; the 
sun’s rays are different in quality from the earth’s rays, 
and it does not at all follow that the substance which ab- 
sorbs the one must necessarily absorb the other. Through 
a layer of water, for example, one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, the sun’s rays are transmitted with comparative 
freedom; but through a layer half this thickness, as Mel- 
lon! has proved, no single ray from the warmed earth could 
pass. In like manner, the sun’s rays pass with compara- 
tive freedom through the aqueous vapor of the air: the 
absorbing power of this substance being mainly exerted 
upon the invisible heat that endeavors to escape from the 
earth. In consequence of this differential action upon solar 
and terrestrial heat, the mean temperature of our planet is 
higher than is due to its distance from the sun. 

13. Liquids and their Vapors in relation to Radiant Heat 

The deportment here assigned to atmospheric vapor has 
been established by direct experiments on air taken from 
the streets and parks of London, from the downs of Epsom, 
from the hills and sea-beach of the Isle of Wight, and also 
by experiments on air, in the first instance dried, and after- 
ward rendered artificially humid by pure distilled water. 
It has also been established in the following way: Ten 
volatile liquids were taken at random, and the power of 
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these liquids, at a common thickness, to intercept the 
waves of heat, was carefully determined. The vapors of 
the liquids were next taken, in quantities proportional to 
the quantities of liquid, and the power of the vapors to in- 
tercept the waves of heat was also determined. Commenc- 
ing with the substance which exerted the least absorptive 
power, and proceeding onward to the most energetic, the 
following order of absorption was observed: 


Liquids 

Bisulphide of carbon. 
Chloroform. 

Iodide of methyL 
Iodide of ethyL 
Benzol. 

Amylene. 

Sulphuric ether. 
Acetic other. 

Formic ether. 

Alcohol. 

Water, 


Vapors 

Bisulphide of carbon. 
Chloroform. 

Iodide of methyl. 
Iodide of ethyL 
Benzol. 

Amylono. 

Sulphuric ether. 
Acetic other. 

I'ormic ether. 

Alcohol. 


We here find the order of absorption in both cases to 
he the same. We have liberated the molecules from the 
bonds which trammel them more or less in a liquid con- 
dition; but this change in their state of aggregation does 
not change their relative powers of absorption. Nothing 
could more clearly prove that the act of absorption de- 
pends upon the individual molecule, which equally asserts 
its power in the liquid and the gaseous state. We may 
safely conclude from the above table that the position of 
a vapor is determined by that of its liquid. Now, at the 
very foot of the list of liquids stands water ^ signalizing it- 
self above all others by its enormous power of absorption. 
And from this fact, even if no direct experiment on the 
vapor of water had ever been made, we should be entitled 
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to rank ikat vapor as otir most powerful absorber of radi- 
ant beat. Its attenuation, however, diminishes its action. 
I have proved that a shell of air two inches in thickness 
surrounding our planet, and saturated with the vapor of 
sulphuric ether, would intercept 86 per cent of the earth’s 
radiation. And, though the quantity of aqueous vapor 
necessary to saturate air is much less than the amount of 
sulphuric ether vapor which it can sustain, it is still ex- 
tremely probable that the estimate already made of the 
action of atmospheric vapor within 10 feet of the earth’s 
surface, is under the mark; and that we are indebted to 
this wonderful substance, to an extent not accurately de- 
termined, but certainly far beyond what has hitherto been 
imagined, for the temperature now existing at the surface 
of the globe. 

14. Beciprocit'jf of BadiaUon and Absorption 

Throughout the reflections which have hitherto occupied 
us, the image before the mind has been that of a radiant 
source sending forth calorific waves, which, on passing 
among the molecules of a gas or vapor, were intercepted 
by those nufleoulea in various degrees. In all cases it was 
the transference of motion from the ether to the compara- 
tively quiescent molecules of the gas or vapor that occu- 
pied our thoughts. We have now to change the form of 
our conception, and to figure these molecules not as ab- 
sorbers, but as radiators, not as the recipients, but as the 
originators of wavenmotion. That is to say, we must figure 
them vibrating, and generating in the surrounding ether 
undulations which speed through it with the velocity of 
light. Our object now is to inqrure whether the act of 
^emieal combination, which proves so potent as regards 
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the phenomena of absorption, does not also mimiffHt its 
power in the phenomena of radiation. For the exami- 
nation of this question it is necessary, in tiio liixt pIiKH*, 
to heat our gases and vapors to the same tompiu-aturis, 
and then examine their power of discharging the motion 
thus imparted to them upon the other in wliitdi tfiey 
swing. 

A heated copper ball was placed above a ring gun 
burner possessing a great number of small apertiUi's, the 
burner being connected by a tube with vuhsoIs containing 
the various gases to be examined. By gentle prcssurts the 
gases were forced through the orifices of the burner iigninst 
the copper ball, where each of tliem, being heateii, nmi in 
an ascending column. A thermo-oloctrio pile, entin'l^ 
screened from the hot ball, was exposed to the ruiiin 
tion of the warm gas, while the deflection of a iniigiietic 
needle connected with the pile declared the energy of tlie 
radiation. 

By this mode of experiment it was proved tlmt tlie «nlf- 
same molecular arrangement, which renders a gas a power 
ful absorber, renders it a powerful radiator— that tho au»m 
or molecule which is competent to inkwcopt the caloriUrt 
waves is, in the same degree, competent to Honii them furth. 
Thus, while the atoms of elementary guHoH provt'd thi io 
selves unable to emit any sonsilile amount of radiant hi nt, 
the molecules of compound gases were shown t*> bn . api.h).* 
of powerfully disturbing the surrounding etlmr. By ajm 
cial modes of experiment the same was proved u* hold 
good for the vapors of volatile liquiils, the radintiv.i |H>wi.r 

of every vapor being found proportionui to its ahawrptive 
power. * 

The method of experiment here pursued, though not of 
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the simplest character, is still easy to grasp. When air is 
permitted to rush into an exhausted tube, the temperature 
of the air is raised to a degree equivalent to the vis viva 
extinguished.^ Such air is said to be dynamically heated, 
and, if pure, it shows itself incompetent to radiate, even 
when a rock-salt window is provided for the passage of its 
rays. But if instead of being empty the tube contain a 
small quantity of vapor, the warmed air communicates its 
heat by contact to the vapor, the molecules of which con- 
vert into the radiant form the heat imparted to them by 
the atoms of the air. By this process also, which I have 
called Dynamic Eadiation, the reciprocity of radiation and 
absorption has been conclusively proved. * 

In the excellent researches of Leslie, De la Provostaye 
and Desains, and Balfour Stewart, the same reciprocity, as 
regards solid bodies, has been variously illustrated; while 
the labors, theoretical and experimental, of KirchhofE have 
given this subject a wonderful expansion, and enriched 
it by applications of the highest kind. To their results 
are now to be added the foregoing, whereby gases and 
vapors, which have been hitherto thought inaccessible to 
experiments with the thermo-electric pile, are proved by 
it to exhibit the indissoluble duality of radiation and 
absorption, the influence of chemical combination on 
both being exhibited in the most decisive and extraor- 
dinary way. 


* See page 19 for a definition of vis viva, 

2 When heated air imparts its motion to another gas or vapor, the trans- 
ference of heat is accompanied by a change of vibrating period. Tha 
Dynamic Radiation of vapors is rendered possible by this transmutation of 
vibrationa 
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16. Influence of Vibrating Period and Mohcnlar Ft>rm. 

Physical A.nalysis of the Huviun /in:ufh 

In the foregoing experiments witli gases and vapors we 
have employed throughout invisible nxys, and fonml sonm 
of these bodies so impervious to rjidiaat heat, that in 
lengths of a few feet they intorcopt every ray as idli vt 
ually as a layer of pitch. The substances, however, which 
show themselves thus opaque to nidiant h<“at ai-e perfectly 
transparent to light. Now, the niys of light tidier from 
those of invisible heat merely in point of i)«riod, the for 
mer failing to affect the retina bocauso tiusir peritMis of 
recurrence are too slow. Bence, in some way tir oUht, 
the transparency of our gases and vapors dc{Hmds iiptii tins 
periods of the waves which impinge n^mu them. VV hut is 
the nature of this dependence? The admirahlo resenndu** 
of Kirchhoff help us to an answer. The atojns and mole- 
cules of every gas have certain definite rates of <»»cillatlon, 
and those waves of ether are most oopiotisly nhsorlx’d 
whose periods of recurrence synchronize with thtwo of th«i 
atomic groups among which tliey pass. Thiis, wh-t. wn 
find the invisible rays absorbed and the visibht onca irnm 
mitted by a layer of gas, we conclude that tlio twt-illating 
periods of the atoms constituting the gaHwnw moh.cul, » 
coincide with those of the invisible, and not wiUt lhoa«i 
of the visible, spectrum. 

It requires some discipline of the imagination t.» form 
a clear picture of this process. Suc.h a pictm-o in, howov.-r 
possible, and ought to bo obfaiincd. When the wavea of 
ether impinge upon molecules whoso poriisls of vilmnio,* 
comcide with the recurrence of tlie undulations, Um y,uo.l 
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strokes of tke waves augment the vibration of the mole- 
cules, as a heavy pendulum is set in motion by well-timed 
puffs of breath. Millions of millions of shocks are received 
every second from the calorific waves; and it is not diffi- 
cult to see that as every wave arrives just in time to repeat 
the action of its predecessor, the molecules must finally be 
caused to swing through wider spaces than if the arrivals 
were not so timed. In fact, it is not difficult to see that 
an assemblage of molecules, operated upon by contending 
waves, might remain practically quiescent. This is act- 
ually the case when the waves of the visible spectrum 
pass through a transparent gas or vapor. There is here 
no sensible transference of motion from the ether to the 
molecules; in other words, there is no sensible absorption 
of heat. 

One striking example of the influence of period may be 
here recorded- Carbonic acid gas is one of the feeblest 
absorbers of the radiant heat emitted by solid bodies. It 
is, for example, to a great extent transparent to the rays 
emitted by the heated copper plate already referred to. 
There are, however, certain rays, comparatively few in 
number, emitted by the copper, to which the carbonic acid 
is impervious; and could we obtain a source of heat emit- 
ting such rays only, we should And carbonic acid more 
opaque to the radiation from that source than any other 
gas. Such a source is actually found in the flame of car- 
bonic oxide, where hot carbonic acid constitutes the main 
radiating body. Of the rays emitted by our heated plate 
of copper, olefiant gas absorbs ten times the quantity ab- 
sorbed by carbonic acid. Of the rays emitted by a car- 
bonic oxide flame, carbonic acid absorbs twice as much 
as olefiant gas. This wonderful change in the power of 
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the former, as an absorber, is simply (bio t(> th<' fm-t that 
the periods of the hot and cold carbonic ariii arc iilmii. 
cal, and that the waves from the llaino freely tnuister tbrir 
motion to the molecules which synehroniw) with tliom. 
Thus it is that the tenth of an atmospiien* of earlxoiio 
acid, enclosed in a tube four feet loni', absorbs (l)> piT 
cent of the radiation from a carbonic oxide llaine, while 
one-thirtieth of an atmosphere alworbs 4H per cent of the 
heat from the same source. 

In fact, the presence of the miiiiit<-s(, (piantity of I'nr- 
bonic acid maybe detected by its action <tn the rave inmi 
the carbonic oxide flame. Carrying, for exainph!, the drie.l 
human breath into a tube four feast long, tin- alcx.rpti.'u 
there effected by the carbonic acid of the itreath iounnnis 
to 60 per cent of the entire radiation, lljidiioit heat lunv 
indeed be employed as a inoaiiH of detennining practi' aii y 
the amount of carbonic aeid (sxpired from the liiiiiM. Mv 
late assistant, Mr. Barrett, while utnbsr niy tiiret-ti.ui, mjjdo 
this determination. The absorption prodmasil by tlio l.fcstiii 
freed from its moisture, but nstaiiung its c.arliouic. jn-id, was 
first determined. Carbonic acid, artilusially prepare i, > 
then mixed with dry air in sucdi propurtiun,-) that t - . a • 
tion of the mixture upon tins rnys of beat was the -.une ;v> 
that of the dried breath, d'lus pcnamtacc i.f the h,,! . r 
being known, immcdiaksly gav<. that <.f the hitler, T..,. 
same breatb, analysed chcniic-ally by Dr. Fruni. hm i, an | 
physically by Mr. Barrett, gave tlm follmvin.' rr.m;i 

PcrcmUuje of Carbonic AeiJ in the Hum,,; 


|-i*) isiijssl) *ia 
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It is ttus proyed that in the quantity of ethereal mo- 
tion which it is competent to take up we have a practical 
measure of the carbonic acid of the breath, and hence of 
the combustion going on in the human lungs. 

Still this question of period, though of the utmost im- 
portance, is not competent to account for the whole of the 
observed facts. The ether, as far as we know, accepts 
vibrations of all periods with the same readiness. To it 
the oscillations of an atom of free oxygen are just as ac- 
ceptable as those of the atoms in a molecule of olefiant 
gas; that the vibrating oxygen then stands so far below 
the olefiant gas in radiant power must be referred not to 
period, but to some other peculiarity. The atomic group 
which constitutes the molecule of olefiant gas produces 
many thousand times the disturbance caused by the oxy- 
gen, it may be because the group is able to lay a vastly 
more powerful hold upon the ether than the single atoms 
can. Another, and probably very potent cause of the dif- 
ference may be, that the vibrations, being those of the con- 
stituent atoms of the molecule, ‘ are generated in highly 
condensed ether, which acts like condensed air upon sound. 
But, whatever may be the fate of these attempts to visual- 
ize the physics of the process, it will still remain true that 
to account for the phenomena of radiation and absorption 
we must take into consideration the shape, size, and con- 
dition of the ether within the molecules, by which the ex- 
ternal ether is disturbed. 


J See “Pliysical Considerations,’’ Art. iv, p. 102. 
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16. Summary and Conclusion 

Let us HOW' cast a momentary glance over tbe ground 
that we have left behind. The general nature of light and 
heat was first briefly described: the compounding of mat- 
ter from elementary atoms, and the influence of the act of 
combination on radiation and absorption, were considered 
and experimentally illustrated. Through the transparent 
elementary gases radiant heat was found to pass as through 
a vacuum, while many of the compound gases presented 
almost impassable obstacles to the calorific waves. This 
deportment of the simple gases directed our attention to 
other elementary bodies, the examination of which led to 
the discovery that the element iodine, dissolved in bisul- 
phide of carbon, possesses the power of detaching, with 
extraordinary sharpness, the light of the spectrum from its 
heat, intercepting all luminous rays up to the extreme red, 
and permitting the calorific rays beyond the red to pass 
freely through it. This substance was then employed to 
filter the beams of the electric light, and to form foci of 
invisible rays so intense as to produce almost all the effects 
obtainable in an ordinary fire. Combustible bodies were 
burned, and refractory ones were raised to a white heat, by 
the concentrated invisible rays. Thus, by exalting their 
refrangibility, the invisible rays of the electric light were 
rendered visible, and all the colors of the solar spectrum 
were extracted from utter darkness. The extreme richness 
of the electric light in invisible rays of low refrangibility 
was demonstrated, one-eighth only of its radiation consist- 
ing of luminous rays. The deadness of the optic nerve to 
those invisible rays was proved, and experiments were then 
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added to show that the bright and the dark rays of a solid 
body, raised gradually to incandescence, are strengthened 
together; intense dark heat being an invariable accompani- 
ment of intense white heat. A sun could not be formed, 
or a meteorite rendered luminous, on any other condition. 
The light-giving rays constituting only a small fraction of 
the total radiation, their unspeakable importance to us is 
due to the fact that their periods are attuned to the special 
requirements of the eye. 

Among the vapors of volatile liquids vast differences 
were also found to exist, as regards their powers of ab- 
sorption. We followed various molecules from a state of 
liquid to a state of gas, and found, in both states of aggre- 
gation, the power of the individual molecules equally as- 
serted. The position of a vapor as an absorber of radiant 
heat was shown to be determined by that of the liquid 
from which it is derived. Eeversing our conceptions, and 
regarding the molecules of gases and vapors not as the re- 
cipients, but as the originators of wave-motion; not as ab- 
sorbers, but as radiators; it was proved that the powers 
of absorption and radiation went hand in hand, the self 
same chemical act which rendered a body competent to in- 
tercept the waves of ether rendering it competent, in the 
same degree, to generate them. Perfumes were next sub- 
jected to examination, and, notwithstanding their extraor- 
dinary tenuity, they were found vastly superior, in point 
of absorptive power, to the body of the air in which they 
were diffused. We were led thus slowly up to the exami- 
nation of the most widely diffused and most important of 
aE vapors — ^the aqueous vapor of our atmosphere, and we 
found in it a potent absorber of the purely calorific rays. 
The power of this substance to influence climate, and its 
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general influence on tlie temperature of the earth, were 
then briefly dwelt upon. A cobweb spread above a blos- 
som is sufficient to protect it from nightly chill; and thus 
the aqueous vapor of our air, attenuated as it is, checks 
the drain of terrestrial heat, and saves the surface of our 
planet from the refrigeration which would assuredly ac- 
crue were no such substance interposed between it and the 
voids of space. We considered the influence of vibrating 
period, and molecular form, on absorption and radiation, 
and finally deduced, from its action upon radiant heat, 
the exact amount of carbonic acid expired by the hiunau 
lungs. 

Thus, in brief outline, were placed before you some of 
the results of recent inquiries in the domain of Eadiation, 
and my aim throughout has been to raise in your minds 
distinct physical images of the various processes involved 
in our researches. ' It is thought by some that natural scu- 
ence has a deadening influence on the imagination, ami a 
doubt might fairly be raised as to the value of any study 
which would necessarily have this eflect. But the experi- 
ence of the last hour must, I think, have convinced you 
that the study of natural science goes hand in hand with 
the culture of the imagination. Throughout the greater 
part of this discourse we have been sustained by this fac- 
ulty. We have been picturing atoms, and molecules, ami 
vibrations, and waves, which eye has never seen nor ear 
heard, and which can only be discerned by the exercise of 
imagination. This, in fact, is the faculty which enables us 
to transcend the boundaries of sense, and connect the phe- 
nomena of our visible world with those of an invisible 
one. Without imagination we never could have risen to 
the conceptions which have occupied us here to-day; ami 
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ON KADTANT HEAT IN KELATION TO THE COLOR ANB 
CMIEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF BOOIKS* 

O Nl^ of the luost nnp<H‘ia,ut functions of plij'sical 
scicuco, considered as a discipline of the mind, is 
to enable us hy means of the sensilile processes 
of Nature to ap[)rchciul the insensible. The sensible proc- 
CSBOB give direction to the line of thought; but this once 
given, the length of the line is not limited by the bounda- 
ries of the BcnscB. Indeed, the domain of the senses, in 
Nature, is almost infinitely small in comparison with the 
vast region accessihio to tliouglit which lies heyond thmn. 
From a few ol)scrvations of a comet, wlu‘n it comes within 
the rjingo of his telescope, an astrononuu* (^an ea,ltuilate its 
path in n^gions which no t(‘I(‘stto])c can reach: and in like 
mannor, hy means of data furnished in the narrow world 
of the Benscs, wo make ourstdvcis at home in other and 
wider worlds, whicli are trav(u\sed hy tlu‘. intellect alone. 

From the earliest ages the questions, ‘ ^ What is light 
and “What is hoat?’^ have occurred to the nfnids of num; 
but these qiiCBtions never would have Ihhui answcu'cd had 
they not been preceded hy the question, “ What is sound 
Amid the grosser phenomena of acoustics the mind was 
first disciplined, conceptions hoit\gthus obtained from <iireet 

• A diseourso doliTored iu tho Boyal InBtitutioii of Oroat Britaiu, Jauuttjy 
19 , 1866 . 

( 80 ) 
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observation, wliicli were afterward applied to plionoincna of a 
cliaracter far too subtle to be observed directly. Sound we 
know to be duo to vibratory motion. A vibrating tunirig- 
foi'k, for cxain])le, molds tbe air around it into undula- 
tions or wavc'-s, whicdi s])ecd away on all sides witli a cer- 
tain }nca,snred vcloc.ity, ini]>inge upon the drum of tlic car, 
sliako tlic auditory nerve, and awake in tbe brain tlic sen- 
sation of sound. When suniciently near a sounding body 
wo en.n Iced tlu‘. vibrations of tlu^ air. A deaf man, for ex- 
ample, plunging his lia-iid into a b(dl wlnui it is sounded, 
feels through the eoiniiion iku'vcs of his hod)' those tixunors 
which, whem imparted to tlio nerves of healthy ears, are 
translated into sound. There are varions ways of remh'r- 
ing thos(5 sonorous vibrations not only ta.ngihl(', but visi- 
l>le; and it was not until numlxudt'ss experinumts of this 
kind hat! ht‘en ('xcauited tlia.t tlu^ se/nuit.ilit*, in vexstigator 
abandoned hims(df wlndly, ajid without a shadow of mis- 
giving, to the eonvirtion that what is sound within us is, 
outside of ns, a, motion of tin*, air. 

.But oneu having estal)lishtal this fac't— once having 
pn>\H*d, beyond all <louht, tluit tlu^ smisaf-ion of sound, 
is prodiux'd hy an ag’itation of tlui auditory mu'vt*— l.ho 
thought soon sug’g;osted itstdf tha.t light might 1 h* dui^ to 
an agitation of the opiie- mu’vt*. d’his was a gnxit sU‘p iu 
advaiHHi of that, anrirnt notion whitdi rt‘ga.rc!ed light as 
Honujthing emitti’d by tin* eye, aiitl m^t a,s anything im- 
parictl to it. Ibii if light be produciHl by an agitation of 
the retina, wlia.i is it that j>rodue,es tlu^ ag:ihd,itm ? Niaw 
ton, y<iu kiiowg supposed iniinitt^ pariichxs to be shot 
liirough tlie liomofs of the eyti against iln^ retina, whicdi 
he sup[M.wtsl to hang likt^ a targ(»t at ilie hacdv of the eye. 
The iiiipaei tif ihests |iarti{tles aigaiust the ta,rgat, Newton 
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believed to be the cause of liglit. But Newton’s notion 
has not held its ground, being entirely driven from the 
field by the more wonderful and far more philosophical 
notion that light, like sound, is a product of wave- 
motion. 

The domain in which this motion of light is carried on 
lies entirely beyond the reach of our scnscB. The waves 
of liglit require a medium for their formation and proi)a- 
gation; but we cannot see, or feel, or taste, or smell this 
medium. How, then, has its existence been cstalilished? 
By showing that, l)y the assumption of this wonderful in- 
tangil)le eiher, all the phenomena of optics are ac(a)unted 
for, with a fulness, and clearness, and conclusivcness, 
which leave no desire of the intellect unsatisfied, Wlien 
the law of gravitation first suggested itself to the mind 
of Newton, what did he do? lie set himself to examine 
whether it accounted for all the facts. Tie determined the 
courses of tlic planets; he calculated the ra])idity of the 
moon’s fall toward the earth; lu^ considered the precession 
of tlio ecpiinoxes, the el)l) and flow of the tides, and found 
all explained hy the law of gravitation. lie tlicrefore re- 
garded this law as estahlished, ami the verdict of science 
subsequently confirmed his conclusion. On similar, and, if 
possible, on stronger grounds, wc found our belief in the 
existence of the universal ether. It explains facds fa,r more 
various and complicated than those on which Newton l)a8cd 
his law. If a single phenomenon could bo pointed out 
which the ether is proved incompetent to cxpilain, we 
should have to give it up; but no such phenomenon has 
ever been pointed out It is, therefore, at least as certain 
that space is filled with a medium, hy means of which suns 
and stars dilfuso their radiant power, as that it is traversed 
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by that force which holds in its grasp, not only our plan* 
etary system, but the immeasurable heavens themselves. 

There is no more wonderful instance than this of the 
production of a line of thought, from the world of the 
senses into the region of pure imagination. I mean by 
imagination here, not that play of fancy which can give 
to airy nothings a local habitation and a name, hut that 
power which enables the mind to conceive realities which 
lie beyond the range of the senses — ^to present to itself dis- 
tinct images of processes which, though mighty in the ag- 
gregate beyond all conception, are so minute individually 
as to elude all observation. It is the waves of air excited 
by a tuning-fork which render its vibrations audible. It 
is the waves of ether sent forth from those lamps overhead 
which render them luminous to us; but so minute are these 
waves, that it would take from 30,000 to 60,000 of them, 
placed end to end, to cover a single inch. Their number, 
however, compensates for their minuteness. Trillions of 
them have entered your eyes, and hit the retina at the 
backs of your eyes, in the time consumed in the utterance 
of the shortest sentence of this discourse. This is the 
steadfast result of modern research; but we never could 
have reached it without previous discipline. We never 
could have measured the waves of light, nor even imag** 
ined them to exist, had we not previously exercised our- 
selves among the waves of sound. Sound and light are 
now mutually helpful, the conceptions of each being ex- 
panded, strengthened, and defined by the conceptions of 
the other. 

The ether which conveys the pulses of light and heat 
not only fills celestial space, swathing suns, and planets, 
and moons, but it also encircles the atoms of which these 
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bodies arc composed. It is the motion of these atoms, and 
not that of any sensible parts of bodies, that tlio ether con- 
veys. This motion is the objective cause of wiiat, in our 
sensations, are light and heat. An atom, tlien, sending its 
pulses through the ether, resembles a tuning-fork sending 
its pulses through the air. Let us look for a moment at 
this thrilling medium, and briefly consider its relation to 
the bodies whose vibrations it conveys. DilTenuit bodies, 
when lieated to the same temperature, poBscss very diftcr- 
ent powers of agitating the ether: sotuc arc good radiators, 
others are l)ad radiators; which means that Bomc are so 
constituted, as to communicate their atomic motion frc(dy 
to the ether, producing therein powerful undulations; 
while the atoms of others are unable thus to communicate 
their motions, but glide through the medium without ma- 
terially disturbing its repose, lleccnt experiments have 
proved that elementary bodies, except utulcr ceitain anom- 
alous conditions, belong to the class of bad radia-lors. An 
atom, vibrating in the ether, resembU^s a naked tuning- 
fork vibrating in the air. The amount of motion commu- 
nicated to the air by the thin prongs is too small to evoke 
at any distance the sensation of sound. But if wc p(‘-rmit 
the atoms to combine chemically and form molccuh^.s, tlie 
result, in many cases, is an enonnoUvS change in the junver 
of radiation. The amount of ethereal diBturl)ance, pro- 
duced by the combined atoms of a body, may be many 
thousand times that produced by the same atoms when 
uncombined. 

The pitch, of a musical note depends upon the rapidity 
of its vibrations, or, in other words, on the length of its 
waves. Now, the pitch of a note answers to the color of 
light Taking a slice of white light from the sun, or from 
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an electric lamp, and cauHing the light to thri»ur,!i :iii 

arrangement of prininB, it is ih^corrrposcHl. iinvo tim 

effect obtained by Newton, who iirnt uurolli‘d tht^ liulnr 
beam into the B|)lcndorB of the solar HjHsetrmn. At inio 
end of this spectrum we have ml light, at the oiln’r, vio'^ 
let; and between those extrenu^B li<i the {Jther priHiiiatiii 
colors. As wc advance along the Hpecirum from the rod. 
to the violet, the j)itch of the lighi~if I may iiso thi? t‘x« 
pressioti — heightens, tiui simsation of vitdet being jirmlneiHl 
by a more rapid sueeesHit)r! of impulsiJH than Lhaf iviiitdi 
produces the im{,)reHHion of red. dhae vibraijMiiH id tiio 
violet are about twice m rapid as those of the red; in 
other words, the range of the visible sprririuu is ubMut 
an octave. 

Tlicro is no solution of continuity in ihi:4 ; 

one color changes into another by ins**!i:iib!t^ i/nnljiihniM. 
It is as if an indnite numbiT of tuning-forl.s, of gfadiui,ilv 
augmenting pitch, w<‘re vibrating at tht.^ .-iann- flui 

turning to another Hpee4.rinfv*^-that, iiamidy, obiaiiii‘ti Ifmii 

the incandescent vapor of silvtjr you oliHcrve ihar it, eriio 

sists of two narrow and iubmstdy luminous ItandH. 

Here it is as il two h^rks only, of sligliflv diilrrmo pn -h, 
were vibrating. dMie length of tho wavr.N wiiirh i.rr-ifirf. 
this iirst band is such that *17, -bio uf tlinin p!arf*.! r-.^l in 
end, w<.)uhl fill a.n in<‘h. I he wuv'i*;-? wlucii prrt<bn’i‘ f.fiti 
second band are a little shorter; it would id 

47,920 to fill an imdu Ju the ease of tin* um band, ihm 
number of impulses imimrUnl, in tnm sreninh Im rOTi-v t-vn 
wliich, se(^s it, is 5/7 mil lions of millions; wliil*,* ilm liiiiii-* 
borof impuls<\s impuj-ted, in tin* same timr, bv tlic mnmm4 
band, is hOO millionH f.)f millions. Wi? nnif |irojf''e-l 
a white scrcim the btau-itiful Htrmiiu «if grerii Indii froin 
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wMch these bands were derived. This luminons stream is 
the incandescent vapor of silver. The rates of vibration 
of the atoms of that vapor are as rigidly fixed as those of 
two tuning-forks; and to whatever height the temperature 
of the vapor may be raised, the rapidity of its vibrations, 
and consequently its color, which wholly depends upon 
that rapidity, remain unchanged. 

The vapor of water, as well as the vapor of silver, has 
its definite periods of vibration, and these are such as to 
disqualify the vapor, when acting freely as such, from be- 
ing raised to a white heat. The oxyhydrogen flame, for 
example, consists of hot aqueous vapor. It is scarcely vis- 
ible in the air of this room, and it would be still less visi- 
ble if we could bum the gas in a clean atmosphere. But 
the atmosphere, even at the summit of Mont Blanc, is 
dirty; in London it is more than dirty; and the burning 
dirt gives to this flame the greater portion of its present 
light. But the heat of the flame is enormous. Cast iron 
fuses at a temperature of 2,000"^ Fahr. ; while the tempera- 
ture of the oxyliydrogen flame is 6,000° Fahr. A piece of 
platinum is heated to vivid redness, at a distance of two 
inches beyond the visible termination of the flame. The 
vapor which produces incandescence is here absolutely 
dark. In the flame itself the platinum is raised to daz- 
zling whiteness, and is even pierced by the flame. When 
this flame impinges on a piece of lime we have the daz- 
zling Drummond light. But the light is here due to the 
fact that when it impinges upon the solid body, the vibra- 
tions excited in that body by the flame are of periods 
different from its own. 

Thus far we have fixed our attention on atoms and 
molecules in a state of vibration, and surrounded by a 
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medium whicli accepts their vibrations, and transmits them 
through space. But suppose the waves generated by one 
system of molecules to impinge upon another system, how 
will the waves be affected? Will they be stopped, or will 
they be permitted to pass ? Will they transfer their mo- 
tion to the molecules on which they impinge, or will they 
glide round the molecules, through the intermolecular 
spaces, and thus escape? 

The answer to this question depends upon a condition 
which may be beautifully exemplified by an experiment 
on sound. These two tuning-forks are tuned absolutely 
alike. They vibrate with the same rapidity, and, mounted 
thus upon their resonant cases, you hear them loudly 
sounding the same musical note. Stopping one of the 
forks, I throw the other into strong vibration, and bring 
that other near the silent fork, but not into contact with 
it. Allowing them to continue in this position for four 
or five seconds, and then stopping the vibrating fork, the 
sound does not cease. The second fork has taken up the 
vibrations of its neighbor, and is now sounding in its turn. 
Dismounting one of the forks, and permitting the other to 
remain upon its stand, I throw the dismounted fork into 
strong vibration. You cannot hear it sound. Detached 
from its case, the amount of motion which it can commu- 
nicate to the air is too small to be sensible at any dis- 
tance. When the dismounted fork is brought close to the 
mounted one, but not into actual contact with it, out of 
the silence rises a mellow sound. Whence cornea it? 
From the vibi'ations which have been transferred from 
the dismounte<i fork to the mounted one. 

That the motion sliould thus transfer itself through the 
air it is necessary tliat the two forks should be in perfect 
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uniHon. If a inorsca of wax, not larger than a pea, be 
plitced ou one of the forks, it is rendered thereby power- 
loss to iilfcct, or to bo affoetcd by, the other. It is easy 
to \uulors1aiid this o.Kporiiuent. Tlie pulses of the one fork 
ran alTiHtt tliti otlu-r, because they are perfectly timed. A 
siiii'b' pulse <-a,uses tlui prong of the silent fork to vibrate 
throii'di an inriuilcsimal siiaco. But just as it has eom- 
p!eie,l iliia small vilira.tion, another pulse is ready to strike 
it. 'rini.i, the impiil.ses add themselves together. In the 
live .-.eeoiui.s (luring \vhi<(li the forks wore held near each 
other, till', vibrating fork sent 1,280 waves against its neigh- 
hiir, and those 1,2X0 shocks, all delivered at the proper 
inoiiient, all, as 1 Inive said, perfectly timed, have given 
Hiich strength to the vibrations of the mounted fork as to 
render them audilile to all. 

Another curious illustration of the influence of syn- 
chronism on musical vibrations, is this: Three small gas- 
llames are insi'rleil into throe glass tubes of different 
lengths. Mach of thivse flames can bo caused to emit a 
musical note, thii pitch of which is determined by the 
length of the tube surrounding the flame. The shorter 
tlnii tube the higher is the pitoh. The flames are now si- 
letit within their respective tubes, but each of them can 
be caused to respond to tt proper note sounded anywhere in 
this room. "With an instrument called a syren, a power- 
ful musical note, of gradually increasing pitch, can be pro- 
dmmd. Beginning with a low note, and ascending grad- 
ually b> a higher oxw, wo finally attain the pitch of the 
(lame in the longest tube. The moment it is reached, the 
flame bursts into song. The other flames are still silent 
within their tubes. But, by urging the instrument on to 
higher notca the second flame is started, and the third 
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alone remains. A still Inglier note starts it also. Thus, 
as the sound of the syren rises gradually m pitch, it 
awakens every flame in passing, by striking it with a 
series of waves whose periods of recurrence are similar 
to its own. 

Now the wave-motion from the syren is in part taken 
up by the flame which synchromijies with the waves; and 
were these waves to impinge upon a multitude of flames, 
instead of upon one flame only, the transference might be 
so great as to absorl) tlie whole of the original wave-mo- 
tion. Let us apply these facts to radiant heat. This blue 
flame is the flame of carbonic oxide; this transparent gas 
is carbonic acid gas. In the blue llamo we have carl)onic 
acid intensely heated, or, iu other words, in a state of in- 
tense vibration. It thus resembles the sounding fork, while 
this cold carbonic acid resembles the silent one. What is 
the consequence? Through the synchronism of the hot 
and cold gas, the waves emitted by the former are inter- 
cepted by the latter, the transmission of tlie radiant heat 
being thus prevented. The coUl gas is intensely opaque 
to the radiation frorii this particular (lame, thougli highly 
transparent to lioat of every other kind. VVe are Jiere 
manifestly dealing with that groat principle which lies at 
the basis of spectrum analysis, and which has enabled sci- 
entific men to determine the substances of which the sun, 
the stars, and even the nehuhu, are composed; the princi- 
ple, namely, that a laxly whush is com pe tent to mnit any 
ray, whether of heat or liglit, is competctit in the same de- 
gree to absorb that ray, flUie absorption dtqiends on the 
synchronism existing hetwixm the vibrations of the atoxuB 
from which the rays, or more correctly the waves, issue, 
and those of the aioms on which they impinge. 
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To its almost total incompetence to emit white light, 
atlimouH vapor ndtis a similar incompetence to absorb white 
light. It t^annot, lor example, absorb the luminous rays 
of the sun, though it can absorb the non-luminous rays of 
t!m <>arth. This im-ompetcuco of the vapor to absorb lu- 
minous rays is shared by water and ice — ^in fact, by all 
really transparent sulistaiiees. Their transparency is due 
to their inability to absorb luminous rays. The molecules 
of Hueh subsUme.es are in dissonance with the luminous 
waves; and hence such waves pass through transparent 
bodies without disturbing the molecular rest. A purely 
luminous bi-ain, however inkmsc may be its heat, is sen- 
sibly iiK’oinjKib'Ut to melt ice. Wo can, for example, con- 
Vorg<s a {K>worful luminous beam upon a surface covered 
with hoar frost, without melting a single spicula of the 
cryHt4ds. How then, it may be asked, are the snows of 
the Alps swept away by the sunshine of summer? I an- 
swer, they ans not swept away by sunshine at all, but by 
rays which have no sunshine whatever in them. The lu- 
minous rays of the. sim fall upon the snow-fields and are 
llimhed in tu-hoes from crystal to crystal, but they find 
noxt to no lodgnunit within the crystals. They are hardly 
at all ahsorhtul, and licne.c they cannot produce fusion, 
lint a body of powerful dark rays is omitted by the sun; 
and it is tln'so that eanso the glaciers to shrink and the 
allows 1*) di.sapiiear; it is they that fill the banks of the 
Arvo ami Arv'eyrou, and lihevute from theii’ frozen captiv- 
ity the Rhone and the Rhine. 

Placing a eoncavo silvered mirror behind the electric 
light its rays are converged to a focus of dazzling bril- 
liancy. Pluc.ing in the path of the rays, between the light 
and the focus, a vessel of water, and introducing at the 
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focus a piece of ice, tlie ice is not melted by the concen* 
trated beam. Matches, at the same place, are ignited, and 
wood is set on fire. The powerful heat, then, of this lu* 
rainous beam is incompetent to melt the ice. On with- 
drawing the cell of water, the ice immediately liquefies, 
and the water trickles from it in drops. Eeintroducing the 
cell of water, the fusion is arrested, and the drops cease 
to fall. The transparent water of the cell exerts no sen- 
sible absorption on the luminous rays, still it withdraws 
something from the beam, which, when permitted to act, is 
competent to melt the ice. This something is the dark 
radiation of the electric light. Again, I place a slab of 
pure ice in front of the electric lamp; send a luminous 
beam first through our cell of water and then through the 
ice. By means of a lens an image of the slab is cast upon 
a white screen. Tlie beam, sifted by the water, has little 
power upon the ice. But observe what occurs when the 
water is removed; we have here a star and there a star, 
each star resembling a flower of six petals, and growing 
visibly larger before our eyes. As the leaves enlarge, their 
edges become serrated, but there is no deviation from the 
six-rayed type. Wo have here, in fact, the crystallization 
of the ice reversed by the invisible rays of the electric 
beam. They take the molecules down in this wonderful 
way, and reveal to us the exquisite atomic structure of 
the substance with which Nature every winter roofs our 
ponds and lakes. 

Numberless efliocts, apparently anomalous, might be ad- 
duced in illustration of the action of these lightless rays. 
These two powders, for example, are both white, and in- 
distinguishable from each other by the eye. The luminous 
rays of the sun are unabsorbed by both — ^from such rays 
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these jMwdi'rs uciiiiiri: no heat; still one "f tVn'in. inisnir. is 

heated BO highly by the eoiHnnitmted beam mI tim idt^ririr 
lamp that it lirnt BiookeB and then viij|eiil!y iiiiliitiie.:e while 
the oilier HubBtaiice, Balt, ib barely %riiriiied. iit ib** e 
Plaeing two perfectly transparent liqnitU in teBt'lubiMi iii 
the focuB, one of them in a emipla of BecoiuifC while 

the other, in a similar ptesithm* is hardly warmed. I lie 
boiling-point of the first lirputl is 7 h il, wliieh i-i -je'edilc 
reached; that of the Hceond Ihiuhl is only ‘ItH i'. , wloeh, is 
never reached at all. Idiese anonmlteH lire eiiiirtdy to 
the unBeen elemtmt which mingles with llie hiiniinnia ravs 
:>f the tdeetric luaiiu, am! imletal eonsiitiites INI prr eeiti of 
its calorilic power. 

A Bubstanoo, as many of yon know^ hiii lieeii tiiseov^- 
Bred, by which thcBo dark rays may bo cleliicliotl from tin^ 
total emiBBion of the eleeirie lairi|». This riiydliler in a 
liq'ukl, black as ])itch to the liuriinoiis, but brjehl it^ a dee 
numd to the nonduminoiis, railiation. It iiier«el*' . '■! v e!it?4 

the former, but allows the latttT frei» 

When these invisible rays are brought to a |o«oi.‘g al » 
iiatance of several feet from tlm tdceiric lump, tbr *iiirk 
rays form an invisible image of their source, fty proper 
paeans, this imago may be trunsforme*! into ii vimblt^ one 
af daz^sling brightness. It might, moriHivt^r, Im slenfii, if 
time permitted, how, out of llioso |ierfeetlj dari% riiy^g 
could be extracted, by a process of trarisfiiutiitifiii, nil Itie 
colors of the solar Hpetd-rum. Tt might also be jirm*ril tbiit 
those rays, powerful as tlu^y are, luid stiilicdetii to 
many metals, can lie permitttid to tuiter llin ey«», iiinl to 
break upon the retina, without prodiieiiig tins birni* 

nous impression. 

The dark rays being thus eolkelaci, you sens iiiilliiiig al 
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their place of convergence. With a proper thermometer 
it could be proved that even the air at the focus is just as 
cold as the surrounding air. And mark the conclusion to 
which this leads. It proves the ether at the focus to be 
practically detached from the air — ^that the most violent 
ethereal motion may there exist, without the least aerial 
motion. But, though you see it not, there is sufficient heat 
at that focus to set London on fire. The heat there is 
competent to raise iron to a temperature at which it throws 
off brilliant scintillations. It can heat platinum to white- 
ness, and almost fuse that refractory metal. It actually 
can fuse gold, silver, copper, and aluminium. The mo- 
ment, moreover, that wood is placed at the focus it bursts 
into a blaze. 

It has been already affirmed that, whether as regards 
radiation or absorption, the elementary atoms possess but 
little power. This might be illustrated by a long array of 
facts; and one of the most singular of these is furnished 
by the deportment of that extremely combustible sub- 
stance, phosphorus, when placed at the dark focus. It 
is impossible to ignite there a fragment of amorphous 
phosphorus. But ordinary phosphorus is a far quicker 
combustible, and its deportment toward radiant heat is 
still more impressive. It may be exposed to the intense 
radiation of an ordinary fire witliout bursting into llame. 
It may also be exposed for twenty or tliirty seconds at 
an obscure focus, of sufficient power to raise platiniim to 
a red heat, without ignition. ISrotwitlistancling the energy 
of the ethereal waves hero concentrated, notwithstanding 
the extremely inflammable character of the elementary 
body exposed to their action, the atoms of that body 
refuse to partake of the motion of the powerful waves 
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of low refrangibility, and consequently cannot be affected 
by tbeir beat. 

Tbe knowledge we now possess will enable ns to ana- 
lyze with profit a practical question. White dresses are 
worn in summer, because they are found to be cooler than 
dark ones. The celebrated Benjamin Franklin placed bits 
of cloth of various colors upon snow, exposed them to di- 
rect sunshine, and found that they sank to different depths 
in the snow. The black cloth sank deepest, the white did 
not sink at all. Franklin inferred from this experiment 
that black bodies are the best absorbers, and white ones 
the worst absorbers, of radiant heat. Let us test the gen- 
erality of this conclusion. One of these two cards is coated 
with a very dark powder, and the other with a perfectly 
white one. I place the powdered surfaces before a fire, 
and leave them there until they have acquired as high a 
temperature as they can attain in this position. Which of 
the cards is then most highly heated ? It requires no ther- 
mometer to answer this question. Simply pressing the 
back of the card, on which the white powder is strewn, 
against the cheek or forehead, it is found intolerably hot. 
Placing the dark card in the same position, it is found 
cool. The white powder has absorbed far more heat than 
the dark one. This simple result abolishes a hundred con- 
clusions which have been hastily drawn from the experi- 
ment of Franklin. Again, here are susjDended two deli- 
cate mercurial thermometers at the same distance from a 
gas-flame. The bulb of one of them is covered by a dark 
substance, the bulb of the other by a white one. Both 
bulbs have received the radiation from the flame, but the 
white bulb has absorbed most, and its mercury stands 
much higher than that of the other thermometer. This 
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©xperiment might be varied in a hundred ways: it proves 
that from the darkness of a body you can draw no certain 
conclusion regarding its power ol absorption. 

The reason of this simply is, that color gives ns intelli- 
gence of only one portion, and that the smallest one, of 
the rays impinging on the colored body. Were the rays 
all luminous, we might with certainty infer from the color 
of a body its power of absorption; but the great mass of 
the radiation from our fire, our gas -flame, and even from 
the sun itself, consists of invisible calorific rays, regarding 
which color teaches us nothing. A body may be highly 
transparent to the one class of rays, and highly opaque to 
the other. Thus the white powder, which has shown itself 
so powerful an absorber, has been specially selected on ac- 
count of its extreme perviousness to the visible rays, and 
its extreme iraperviousness to the invisible ones; while the 
dark powder was chosen on account of its extreme trans- 
parency to the invisible, and its extreme opacity to the 
visible, rays. In the case of the radiation from our fire, 
about 98 per cent of the whole emission consists of invis- 
ible rays; the body, therefore, which was most opaque to 
these triumphed as an absorber, though that body was a 
white one. 

And here it is worth while to consider the manner in 
which we obtain from natural facts what may be called 
their intellectual value. Throughout the processes of Na- 
ture we have interdependence and harmony; and the main 
value of physics, considered as a mental discipline, con- 
sists in the tracing out of this interdependence, and the 
demonstration of this harmony. The outward and visible 
phenomena are the counters of the intellect; and our sci- 
ence would not be worthy of its name and fame if it 
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halted at facts, however practically tiBtdul, atul neglcetol 
the laws which acconipany and rule tlu‘ pht'iioiiiciiiL JLel 
us endeavor then to extract from the experiment oC Frank- 
lin all that it can yield, calling to our ai^I the knowledge 
which our predecessors have alremly stortni JiCt uh iiii- 
aginc two pieces of cloth of the same texttire, the one !>l:icdc 
and the other white, placed upon mmmnl snow. Fixing 
our attention on the white piece, let ub impiini whriher 
there is any reason to expect that it will sink in the mow 
at all. There is laiowledge at hand which enahles m to 
reply at once in the negative. There is, on the eoniniry, 
reason to expect tliat, after a sidlieient t‘xi)osnn% the liit 
of cloth will be found on an eminence inskaul o! in a hob 
low; that, instead of a doproHsion, we shall have a relative 
elevation of the bit of cloth. For, as regards tlie luitiinous 
rays of the sun, the cloth and the snow are alikti |i«wer« 
less; the one cannot bo warmed, nor the otlser melttnl, by 
such rays. The cloth is white? and the snow is white, 
because their confusedly mirighul fibn^s and purtich*H aro 
incompetent to absorb the luminous rays. Whether, thmi, 
the cloth will sink or not depemls entindy upon the dark 
rays of the sun. Now, the Bul)stun(H) which iilmorlm iIicko 
dark rays with the greatest avidity is i(u?— or smnv, whioh 
is merely ice in powder. Hence, a less amount of 
will be lodged in tlie cloth than hi the Hurrotunrm|»: hiiow. 
The cloth must therefore act as a sliiidd to tlui snow on 
which it rests; and, in (?onsc(iuence of tlie morn riiiiid 
fusion of the exposed snow, its Hhield must, in din^ liiiie, 
he left behind, perched upon an emirnmeo likci a gliiidcr* 
table. 

But though the snow transcends the cloth, both ns m 
radiator and absorber, it does not much transcend it. 
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Cloth is vexj powerful ia botli these respects. Let us 
uow turn, our attention to the piece of black cloth, the 
texture and of which I assume to be the same as 
that of the ‘white. For our object being to compare the 
efh'.cts of color^ must, in order to study this effect in 
Its purity, preserve all the other conditions constant. Let 
us then suppose the black cloth to be obtained from the 
the \vHte. The cloth itself, without reference to 
the dye, is nearly as good an absorber of heat as the snow 
aroinul it. But to the absorption of the dark solar rays 
by the undyecl cloth is now added the absorption of the 
whole of the luninous rays, and this great additional in- 
flux of heat is far more than sufficient to turn the balance 
in favor of the black cloth. The sum of its actions on the 
(lark and hiiriiuoiLs rays exceeds the action of the snow 
on tlio (lark rays alone. Hence the cloth will sink in the 
snow, and this is the complete analysis of Franklin’s 
exj)eriinent. 

Throughout this discourse the main stress has been laid 
on chemical constitution, as influencing most powerfully 
tlie ])liouomena of radiation and absorption. With regard 
to gases and vapors, and to the liquids from which these 
vapiors arc derived, it has been proved by the most varied 
and eoncluaive e^eperiments that the acts of radiation and 
absorption are molecular — that they depend upon chemical, 
and not upon mechanical, condition. In attempting to ex- 
t(.nid this principle to solids I was met by a multitude of 
facits, obtained by celebrated experimenters, which seemed 
flatly to forbid such an extension. Melloni, for example, 
had found the same radiant and absorbent power for chalk 
and lamj)-blaclc. MM. Masson and Courtep6e bad per- 
formed a most elaborate series of experiments on chemi- 
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cal precipitates of various kinds, and found tliat tkey one 
and all manifested tke same power of radiation. They 
concluded from tlieir researches, that when bodies are re- 
duced to an extremely fine state of division, the influence 
of this state is so powerful as entirely to mask and over- 
ride whatever influence may be due to chemical consti- 
tution. 

But it appears to me that through the whole of these 
researches an oversight has run, the mere mention of 
which will show what caution is essential in the opera- 
tions of experimental philosophy; while an experiment or 
two will make clear wherein the oversight consists. Fill- 
ing a brightly polished metal cube with boiling water, I 
determine the quantity of heat emitted by two of the bright 
surfaces. As a radiator of heat one of them far transcends 
the other. Both surfaces appear to be metallic; what, then, 
is the cause of the observed difference in their radiative 
power? Simply this: one of the surfaces is coated with 
transparent gum, through which, of course, is seen the 
metallic lustre behind; and this varnish, though so per- 
fectly transparent to luminous rays, is as opaque as pitch, 
or lamp-black, to non-luminous ones. It is a p'owerful 
emitter of dark rays; it is also a powerful absorber. 
While, therefore, at the present moment, it is copiously 
pouring forth radiant heat itself, it does not allow a single 
ray from the metal behind to pass through it. The varnish 
then, and not the metal, is the real radiator. 

How, Melloni, and Masson, and Court^p^e, experi- 
mented thus: they mixed their powders and precipitates 
with gum- water, and laid them, by means of a brush, upon 
the surfaces of a cube like this. True, they saw their red 
powders red, their white ones white, and their black ones 
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black, but they saw these colors through the coat of varnish 
which surrounded every particle. When, therefore, it was 
concluded that color had no influence on radiation, no 
chance had been given to it of asserting its influence; 
when it was found that all oliemical precipitates radiated 
alike, it was the radiation from a varnish, common to them 
all, which showed the observed constancy. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of experiments on radiant heat have been 
performed in this way, by various inquirers, but the work 
will, I fear, have to bo done over again. I am not, in- 
deed, acquainted with an instance in which an oversight 
of so trivial a character has been committed by so many 
able men in succession, vitiating so large an amount of 
otherwise excellent work. 

Basing our reasonings thus on demonstrated facts, we 
arrive at the extremely probable conclusion that the en- 
velope of the particles, and not the particles themselves, 
was the real radiator in the experiments just referred to. 
To reason thus, and deduce their more or less probable 
consequences from experimental facts, is an incessant ex- 
ercise of the student of physical science. But having thus 
followed, for a time, the light of reason alone through a 
series of phenomena, and emerged from them with a purely 
intellectual conclusion, our duty is to bring that conclu- 
sion to an experimental test. In this way we foi-tify our 
science. 

Bor the purpose of testing our conclusion regarding the 
influence of the gum, I take two powders presenting the 
same physical appearance; one of them is a compound of 
mercury, and the other a compound of lead. On two sur- 
faces of a cube arc spread these bright red powders, with- 
out varnish of any kind. Pilling the cube with boiling 
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water, and determining the radiation from the two surfaces, 
one of them is found to emit thirty-nine units of heat, while 
the other emits seTenty-four. This, surely, is a great dif^^ 
ference. Here, howeyer, is a second cube, haying two of 
its surfaces coated with the same powders, the only differ- 
ence being that the powders are laid on by means of a 
transparent gum. Both surfaces are now absolutely alike 
in radiatiye power. Both of them emit somewhat more 
than was emitted by either of the unyarnished powders, 
simply because the gum employed is a better radiator than 
either of them. Excluding all yarnish, and comparing 
white with white, vast differences are found; comparing 
black with black, they are also different; and when black 
and white are compared, in some cases the black radiates 
far more than the white, while in other cases the white 
radiates far more than the black. Determining, moreoyer, 
the absorptiye power of those powders, it is found to go 
hand-in-hand with their radiatiye power. The good radi- 
ator is a good absorber, and the bad radiator is a bad ab- 
sorber. Erom all this it is eyident that, as regards the 
radiation and absorption of non-luminous heat, color teaches 
us nothing; and that eyen as regards the radiation of the 
sun, consisting as it does mainly of non-luminous rays, 
conclusions as to the influence of color may be altogether 
delusiye. This is the strict scientific upshot of our re- 
searches. But it is not the less true that in the case of 
wearing apparel — ^and this for reasons which I haye given 
in analyzing the experiment of Franklin — black dresses are 
more potent than white ones as absorbers of solar heat. 

Thus, in brief outline, have been brought before you a 
few of the results of recent inquiry. If you ask me what 
is the use of them, I can hardly answer you, unless you 
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define tlie term nse. If yon meant to ask wtetlier those 
dark rays which clear away the Alpine snows will ever he 
applied to the roasting of turkeys, or the driving of steam- 
engines — while affirming their power to do hoth, I would 
frankly confess that they are not at present capable of 
competing profitably with coal in these particulars. Still 
they may have great uses unknown to nae; and, when our 
coal-fields are exhausted, ifc is possible that a more ethe- 
real race than we are may cook their victuals, and perform 
their work, in this transcendental way. But is it neces- 
sary that the student of science should have his labors 
tested by their possible practical applications? What is 
the practical value of Homer’s Iliad? You smile, and 
possibly think that Homer’s Iliad is good as a means of 
culture. There’s the rub. The people who demand of sci- 
ence practical uses, forget, or do not know, that it also is 
great as a means of culture — that the knowledge of this 
wonderful universe is a thing profitable in itself, and 
requiring no practical application to justify its pursuit. 

But, while the student of Nature distinctly refuses to 
have his labors judged by their practical issues, unless the 
term practical be made to include mental as well as ma- 
terial good, he knows full well that the greatest practical 
triumphs have been episodes in the search after pure natu- 
ral truth. The electric telegraph is the standing wonder 
of this age, and the men whose scientific knowledge, and 
mechanical skill, have made the telegraph what it is, are 
deserving of all honor. In fact, they have had their re- 
ward, both in reputation and in those more substantial 
benefits which the direct service of the public always car- 
ries in its train. But who, I would ask, put the soul into 
this telegraphic body ? Who snatched from heaven the 
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fire tliat flashes along the line ? This, I am bound to say, 
was done by two men, the one a dweller in Italy, ^ the 
other a dweller in England, who never in their inquiries 
consciously set a practical object before them — whose only 
stimulus was the fascination which draws the climber to a 
never-trodden peak, and would have made C^sar quit his 
victories for the sources of the Nile. That the knowledge 
brought to us by those prophets, priests, and kings of sci- 
ence, is what the world calls ‘‘useful knowledge, the 
triumphant application of their discoveries proves. But 
science has another function to fulfil, in the storing and 
the training of the human mind; and I would base my ap- 
peal to you on the specimen which has this evening been 
brought before you, whether any system of education at 
the present day can he deemed even approximately com- 
plete, in which the knowledge of Nature is neglected or 
ignored. 


^ Volta. 


® Faraday. 
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KEW chemical reactions PBODITOEB BY LIGHT 
18G8~1BG9 

M EASTJEBD by their power, not to excite vision, but 
to produce heat — in other words, measured by their 
absolute energy — the ultra-red waves of the sun 
and of the electric light, as shown in the preceding arti- 
cles, far transcend the visible. In the domain of chem- 
istry, however, there are numerous cases in which the 
more powerful waves are incifcctual, while the more mi- 
nute waves, through what may be called tlicir timeliness 
of application, are able to produce great cilects. A series 
of these, of a novel and beautiCul cluiractcr, discovered in 
1868 , and further illustrated in subsequent years, may bo 
exhibited by subjecting the vapors of volatile liquids to 
the action of concentrated sunlight, or to the concentrated 
beam of the electric light. Their investigation led up to 
the discourse on “Dust and Disease, “ which follows in 
this volume; and for this rcaBoii some account of them 
is introduced here. 

A glass tube three feet long and three inches wide, 
which had been frequently employed in my researches on 
radiant heat, was supported hori;^ontal]y on two stands. 
At one end of the tul)c was placed an electric lamp, the 
height and position of both being so arranged that the axis 
of the tube, and that of the beam issuing from the lamp, 

(WS) 
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In the first experiiaents tlie two ends of 
the, tel)e \vert‘ hy phites of rock-salt, and subse- 

quently hy plait's (d glass. For tlie sake of distinction, 
1 tail! iliis tube the expert tnoital ttihe. It was connected 
wiili au air-puiap, ami also witli a scries of drying and 
oilier tubes usetl for the purification of the air. 

A iiuiuImu* t)f iest-tu])es, like F, Fig. 2(1 have used at 
least tlflv of thi'in), wen' (‘onverted into Woulf’s flasks. 



Fw, a. 


Eiu’h of them was stopped by a cork, 
through which passed two glass tubes: 
one of these tubes {a) ended immedi- 
ait‘ly ]»elow the cork, while the other 
{h) ib'scunultMl to the bottom of the 
flask, being drawn out at its lower 
end to an orifice about 0*03 of an 
inch in diameter. It was found nec- 
essary to coat the cork carefully with 
c c m t‘. n 1. In the later experiments 
corks of Yulcani/^cd India-rubber were 
invariably employed. 

The little flask, thus formed, being 
partially flllcd witli the liquid whose 
vapor was to bo examined, was intro- 
duced into the path of the purified 
current of air. The experimental tube 
being exhausted, and the cock which 
cut oil the supply of purified air be- 


ing cautiously turned on, the air entered the flask through 
tlui ttilu! l>, and escaped by the small orifice at tbe lower 
eiitl „f I, into tlic liquid. Through this it bubbled, loading 
iUwlf with vapor, after which the mixed air and vapor, 
piwHiiig fnm. the fuBk by the tube a, entered the experi- 
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mental tube, where they were subjected to the action of 
light. 

The whole arrangement is sliown in Fig. 3, where l rep- 
resents the electric lamp, 8 s' the experimental tube, p p' 
the pipe leading to tlie air-pump, and i’ the test-tube con- 
taining the volatile liquid. The tube i i' is plugged with 
cotton-wool intended to intercept the floating matter of the 
air; the bent tube t' contains caustic potash, the tube T 
sulphuric acid, the one intended to remove the carbonic 
acid and the other the aqueous va 2 )or of tlie air. 

The power of the electric beam to reveal the existence 
of anything within the experimental tube, or the impuri- 
ties of the tube itself, is extraoi-d inary. When the ex- 
periment is made in a darkonod room, a tube wliieli in 
ordinary daylight appears a]).soIately clean is often shown 
by the present mode of examination to be exceedingly 
filthy. 

The following are some of the results obtained with 
this arrangement: 

Nitrite of Amyl . — The vapor of this licjuid was, in the 
first instance, permitted to enter the cxp)orimental tube 
while the beam from the electric lamj) was i)assi7ig 
through it. Curious clouds, tho cause of which was 
then unknown, were observed to form near tho j)laco 
of entry, being afterward whirled through tho tube. 

The tube being again o.xhaastod, tho mixed air and 
vapor were allowed to enter it in tho dark. The slightly 
convergent beam of tlio electric light was then sent through 
the mixture. For a moment tlie tube was optically empty, 
nothing whatever being soon within it; hut bedore a second 
had elapsed a shower of juarticlcs was j)recij)itated on the 
beam. The cloud thus g<‘.nerated became denser as the 
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EgM continued to act, stowing at some places vivid 

iridescence. 

Tte lens of the electric lamp was now placed so as 
to form within the tube a strongly convergent cone of 
rays. The tube was cleansed and again filled in dark- 
ness. "When the light was sent through it, the precipi- 
tation upon the beam was so rapid and intense that the 
cone, which a moment before was invisible, flashed sud- 
denly forth like a solid luminous spear. The effect was 
the same when the air and vapor were allowed to enter 
the tube in diffuse daylight. The cloud, however, which 
shone with such extraordinary radiance under the electric 
beam, was invisible in the ordinary light of the labora- 
tory. 

The quantity of mixed air and vapor within the experi- 
mental tube could, of course, be regulated at pleasure. 
The rapidity of the action diminished with the attenua- 
tion of the vapor. When, for example, the mercurial col- 
umn associated with the experimental tube was depressed 
only five inches, the action was not nearly so rapid as 
when the tube was full. In such cases, however, it was 
exceedingly interesting to observe, after some seconds of 
waiting, a thin streamer of delicate bluish-white cloud 
slowly forming along the axis of the tube, and finally 
swelling so as to fill it. 

When dry oxygen was employed to carry in the vapor, 
the effect was the same as that obtained with air. 

When dry hydrogen was used as a vehicle, the effect 
was also the same. 

The effect, therefore, is not due to any interaction 
between the vapor of the nitrite and its vehicle. 

This was further demonstrated by the deportment of 
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the yapor itself. Wlien it was permitted to enter tlie ex- 
perimental tube tinmixed with air or any other gas, the 
efiect was sobstantially the same. Hence the seat of the 
obseryed action is the vapor. 

This action is not to be ascribed to heat. As regards 
the glass of the experimental tube, and the air within the 
tube, the beam employed in these experiments was per- 
fectly cold. It had been sifted by passing it through a 
solution of alum and through the thick double-conyex lens 
of the lamp. When the unsifted beam of the lamp was 
employed, the eflEect was still the same; the obscure calo- 
rific rays did not appear to interfere with the result. 

My object here being simply to point out to chemists 
a method of experiment which reveals a new and beau- 
tiful series of reactions, I left to them the examination 
of the products of decomposition. The group of atoms 
forming the molecule of nitrite of amyl is obviously 
shaken asunder by certain specific waves of the electric 
beam, nitric oxide and other products, of which the ni- 
trate of amyl is probably one, being the result of the 
decomposition. The brown fumes of nitrous acid were 
seen mingling with the cloud within the experimental 
tube. The nitrate of amyl, being less volatile than the 
nitrite, and not being able to maintain itself in the con- 
dition of vapor, would be precipitated as a visible cloud 
along the track of the beam. 

In the anterior portions of the tube a powerful sifting 
of the beam by the yapor occurs, which diminishes the 
chemical action in the posterior portions. In some ex- 
perimeniB the precipitated cloud only extended half-way 
down the tube. When, under these circumstances, the 
lamp was shifted so as to send the beam through the 
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other end of the tube, copious precipitation occurred there 
also. 

Solar light also olIectH the decomposition of the nitrite- 
of-amyl vapor. On October 10, 1808, I. partially dark- 
ened a small room in the Royal Institution, into which 
the sun shone, permitting the light to enter through an 
open portion of the window-shutter. In the track of the 
beam was placed a large plano-convex lens, which formed 
a fine convergent cone in the dust o[ the room behind it. 
The experimental tube was iillcd in the laboratory, cov- 
ered with a black olotb, and carried into the partially 
darkened room. On thrusting one end of tlie tube into 
tbe cone of rays behitid the lens, prcci imitation within the 
cone was copious and immediate. 'Flic vapor at the dis- 
tant end of the tube was in part shielded by that in front, 
and was also more feebly acted on tlirough the divergence 
of the rays. On revorsing the tube, a second and similar 
cone was precipitated. 

Physical Considerations 

I sought to dctermitio the particular pox-tion of the 
light which produced the foregoing eirocts. Wlum, 2 )re- 
vious to entering the experimental tube, the beam was 
caused to pass through a red glims, the elloet was greatly 
weakened, but not e.xtinguishod. This was also the caso 
with various samples of yellow glass. A blue glass being 
introduced before the removal of tlie yellow or the red, 
on taking the latter away prompt precipitation occurred 
along the track of the blue beam, ireuce, in this caso, 
the more refrangible I'ays are the most chenxically active. 
The color of the liquid nitrite of amyl indicates that this 
must he the case; it is a feeble but distinct yellow: in 
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other words, the yellow portion of the beam is most freely 
transmitted. It is not, however, the transmitted portion 
of any beam which produces chemical action, but the ab- 
sorbed portion. Blue, as the complementary color to yel- 
low, is here absorbed, and hence the more energetic action 
of the blue rays. 

This reasoning, however, assumes that the same rays 
are absorbed by the liq^uid and its vapor. The assump- 
tion is worth testing. A solution of tlie yellow chromate 
of potash, the color of which may be made almost, if not 
altogether, identical with that of the liquid nitrite of amyl, 
was found far more effective in stopping the chemical 
rays than either the red or the yellow glass. But of all 
substances the liquid nitrite itself is most potent in arrest- 
ing the rays which act upon its vapor. A layer one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, which scarcely perceptibly 
afiected the luminous intensity, absorbed the entire chem- 
ical energy of the concentrated beam of the electric light. 

The close relation subsisting between a liquid and its 
vapor, as regards their action upon radiant heat, has been 
already amply demonstrated.' As regards the nitrite of 
amyl, this relation is more Bpecifio than in the cases 
hitherto adduced; for here the special constituent of the 
beam, which provokes the decomposition of the vapor, is 
shown to be arrested by the liquid. 

A question of extreme importance in molecular physics 
here arises: What is the real mechanism of this absorp- 
tion, and where is its seat?* I figure, as others do, a 


> “PhU. Trans.” 1864; “Heat, a Mode of MoUon,” chap, xii.; and p. 61 
of tMs volume. 

* My attention waa very forcibly directed to tMs subject some years ago by 
ft conversation with my e-vcellent friend Professor Clausius. 
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molecule as a group of atoms, held, together by their 
mutual forces, but still capable of motion among them- 
selves. The vapor of the nitrite of amyl is to be regarded 
as an assemblage of such molecules. The question now 
before us is this; In the act of absorption, is it the 
molecules that are efTcetivo, or is it their constituent 
atoms? Is the vis viva of the intercepted light- waves 
transferred to the molecule as a whole, or to its con- 
stituent parts? 

The molecule, as a whole, can only vibrate in virtue 
of the forces exerted between it and its neighbor mole- 
cules. The intensity of those forces, and consequently the 
rate of vibration, would, in this case, be a function of the 
distance between tlio molecules. Now the identical ab- 
sorption of the liquid and of tho vupoi-ous nitrite of amyl 
indicates an identical vibrating period on the pai-t of 
liquid and vapor, and this, to my mind, amounts to an 
experimental proof that the absorption occurs in the main 
within the molecule. B’or it can hardly bo supposed, if 
the absorption were the act of the molecule as a whole, 
that it could continue to affect waves of tho same period 
after the substance had passed from tho vaporous to tho 
liquid state. 

In point of fa<h, tho decomposition of tho nitrite of 
amyl is itself to some extent an illustration of this in- 
ternal molecular absorption; for wore the absorption the 
act of the molecule as a whole, the relative motions of its 
constituent atoms would remain nuchatiged, and there 
would be no mechanical cause for their separation. It is 
probably the synchronism of tlie vibrations of one portion 
of the molecule with the incident waves that enables the 
amplitude of those vibrations to augment, until the chain 
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wiiicli biiids the parts of the molecule together is snapped 

asunder. 

I anticipate wide, if not entire, generality for the fact 
that a liquid and its vapor absorb the same rays. A cell 
of liquid chlorine wonld, I imagine, deprive light more 
effectTially of ite power of causing chlorine and hydrogen 
to combine than any other filter of the luminous rays. 
The rays which give chlorine its color have nothing to do 
with this combination, those that are absorbed by the 
chlorine being the really effective rays. A highly sensi- 
tive bulb, containing chlorine and hydrogen, in the exact 
proportions necessary for the formation of hydrochloric 
acid, was placed at one end of an experimental tube, the 
beam of the electric lamp being sent through it from the 
other. The bnlb did not explode when the tube was 
filled with chlorine, while the explosion was violent and 
immediate when the tube was filled with air. I anticipate 
for the liquid chlorine an action similar to, but still more 
energetic than, that exhibited by the gas. If this should 
prove to be the case, it will favor the view that chlorine 
iteelf is molecular and not monatomic. 

Production of Sky-hlue by the Decomposition of Nitrite 

of Amyl 

When the quantity of nitrite vapor is considerable, and 
flie light intense, the chemical action is exceedingly rapid, 
tiie particles precipitated being so large as to whiten the 
luminous beam. Ifot so, however, when a well-mixed and 
highly attenuated vapor fills the experimental tube. The 
aff^t now to be described was first obtained when the 
vapor of the nitrite was derived from a portion of its 
Hquid which had been accidentally introduced into the 
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passage ttrough wHcli tlie drj air flowed into tlie experi- 
mental tube. 

In this case, the electric beam traversed tlxe tube for 
several seconds before any action was visible. Decomposi- 
tion then visibly commenced, and advanced slowly. Wben 
tbe light was very strong, tlio cloud appeared of a milky 
bine. When, on the coJitrary, the intensity was moderate, 
the blue was pure and deep. In Driicko’s important ex- 
periments on the blue of the sky and the morning and 
evening red, pure mastic is dissolved in alcohol, and then 
dropped into water well stiiTcd. When tlie proportion of 
mastic to alcohol is correct, the resin is precipitated so 
finely as to elude the highest microscopic power. By 
reflected light, such a medium appears bluish, by trans- 
mitted light yellowish, wliich latter color, liy augmenting 
the quantity of the preci])itato, cun bo caused to pass into 
orange or red. 

But the development of color in the attenuated nitrite- 
of-amyl vapor is doubtless more similar to what takes 
place in our atmosphere. The blue, moreover, is far 
purer and moresky-liko than that obtained from Briioke’s 
turbid medium. Never, even in the skies of the Alps, 
have I seen a richer or a purer blue than that attainable 
by a suitable disposition of tho light falling upon the pre- 
cipitated vapor. 

Iodide of Alhjl . — Among tho liquids hitherto subjected 
to the concentrated electric light, iodide of allyl, in point 
of rapidity and inten.sity of action, comes next to tho 
nitrite of amyl. With tho iodide I have employed both 
oxygen and hydrogen, as well as air, as a vehicle, and 
found the effect in all castis suhstautially tho same. Tho 
cloud-column here was cxipii.sitoly beautiful. It revolved 
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round the axis of the decomposing beam; it was nipped 
at certain places like an hour-glass, and round the two 
bells of the glass delicate cloud-filaments twisted them- 
selves in spirals. It also folded itself into convolutions 
resembling those of shells. In certain conditions of the 
atmosphere in the Alps I have often observed clouds of 
a special pearly lustre; when hydrogen was made the 
vehicle of the iodide-of-allyl vapor a similar lustre was 
most exquisitely shown. With a suitable disposition of 
the light, the purple hue of iodine-vapor came out very 
strongly in the tube. 

The remark already made, as to the bearing of the 
decomposition of nitrite of amyl by light on the question 
of molecular absorption, applies here also; for were the 
absorption the work of the molecule as a whole, the iodine 
would not be dislodged from the allyl with which it is 
combined. The non- synchronism of iodine with the waves 
of obscure heat is illustrated by its marvellous transpar- 
ency to such heat. May not its synchronism with the 
waves of light in the present instance be the cause of its 
divorce from the allyl? 

Iodide of Isopropyl . — The action of light upon the va- 
por of this liquid is, at first, more languid than upon 
iodide of allyl; indeed many beautiful reactions may be 
overlooked, in consequence of this languor at the com- 
mencement. After some minutes^ exposure, however, 
clouds begin to form, which grow in density and in 
beauty as the light continues to act. In every experiment 
hitherto made with this substance the column of cloud 
filling the experimental tube was divided into two dis- 
tinct parts near the middle of the tube. In one experi- 
ment a globe of cloud formed at the centre, from which, 
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right and left, issued an axis uniting the globe with two 
adjacent cylinders. Both globe and cylinders were ani- 
mated by a common motion of rotation. As the action 
continued, paroxysms of motion were manifested; the Tari- 
ous parts of the cloud would rush through each other with 
sudden Tiolence. During these motions beautiful and gro- 
tesque cloud-forms were developed. At some places the 
nebulous mass would become ribbed so as to resemble the 
graining of wood; a longitudinal motion would at times 
generate in it a series of curved transverse bands, the 
retarding influence of the sides of the tube causing an ap- 
pearance resembling, on a small scale, the dirt-bands of 
the Mer de Glace. In the anterior portion of the tube 
those sudden commotions were most intense; here buds 
of cloud would sprout forth, and grow in a few seconds 
into perfect flower-like forms. Tlio cloud of iodide of 
isopropyl had a character of its own, and differed materi- 
ally from all others that I had seen. A gorgeous mauve 
color was observed in the last twelve inches of the tube; 
the vapor of iodine was present, and it may have been 
the sky-blue scattered by the precipitated particles which, 
mingling with the purple of the iodine, produced the 
mauve. As in all other cases here adduced, the effocts 
were proved to bo duo to tlio light; they never occurred 
in darkness. 

The forms assumed ])y some of those actinic clouds, as 
I propose to call thetn, in consequcn<5o of rotations and 
other motions, due to differences of tomi)orature, are per- 
fectly astounding. I content myself l.ero with a meagre 
description of one more of tliom. 

The tube being filled with the sensitive mixture, the 
beam was sent through it, the lens at the same time being 
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n*i |tliir*r.i m to jiroiluou a coxio of veiy intense light* 
*fmtf ohipHOil anything was visible; but at 

llio oikI of tliiH tliiui a faint bluish cloud appeared to hatig 
on tlio inor'^t eourrnta'atcd portion of the beam. 

a f tor ward a Botumd cloud was formed five inches 
ftifiiii-r down the tnt pin'inumtal tube. Both clouds wers 
by a slimdcr curd of tlu) Humo bluish tint as them- 

f'*'U «■:*. 

A 1 tlu* iu'tiitn of tho light continued, the first clou«i 
giM'hiuUy rt'Kolvi’d itmdf iitto a scries of parallel disks of 
«^\«juiMit« doHcnoy, which rotated round an axis perpen- 
ii'» iilur t>» thi'ir Htjrfaccs, and finally blended to a screw 
imrfiicu with an inclined g«!neratrix. This gradually 
chfingtni into a filtiiy funnel, from the narrow end of 
whit'h tin* “cord” oxtiuided to the cloud in advance. 
'I'iui latter uIho umlcrwi'ut slow but incessant modification. 
It, lirnt rcaolvcd ito*lf into a aeries of strata resembling^ 
ihojio i.f liio clcc|ri(5 diwliargc. After a little time, ancl 
thouo'li chanj'c.M which it was dillicult to follow, botH 
cioiiiin j>rc;i''!>l>‘d the appearanett of a scries of concentrio 
funnels act one within the other, tho interior ones being 
wtrn tJirwiigli the ouUt ouch. I'hose of tho distant clond. 
rofw'tnblial clarct-glaasc* in shape. As many as six fun- 
noJjt wens thus conctmtrically set together, the two series 
b**i«i},>: united by tho delicate cord of cloud already re- 
f.n ivd to. Other cords and slender tubes were afterward 
ftti'incd, which coiled themselves in delicate spirals around, 
tho 

Rendering the light along tho connecting-cord more 
5nlcn:.i', it ditninishod iti thickness and became whiter; 
this was a consequence of the enlargement of its particles. 
The cord finally disapj>eared, while the funnels melted. 



abtificial sky 

into two ghost-Hke films, shaped like parasnl,,. I'Ih-j 
were barely visible, being of an exceedingly iMn-aU i.I.io 
tint. They seemed woven of blue air. To con.pan. Un m 
with cobweb or with gauze would bo to hk<m llHun to 
something infinitely grosser than tlienmclvoH. 

In all cases a distant candle-flame, when lookci »l 
through the cloud, was sensibly undimmed. 


§ 2. On the Blue Color of the Skv, and thk 
Polarization of Skvlkuit’ 

1809 


After the communication to the Boyal Society of lh» 
foregoing brief account of a now Scrii's of (fliemie.'d 
tions produced by Light, the cx2)crimento U|ion tiiia indi- 
ject were continued, the number of Bubuhiiua-H thua 
on being considerably increased. 

I now, however, beg to direc.t attention to two 
tions glanced at incidentally in tho preceding |mgeiw the 
blue color of the sky, and the polarization of akylighu 
Eeserving the historic treatment of tho subject for a jiiMni 
fitting occasion, I would merely mention now that tb. ,t« 
questions constitute, in the opinion of our moat emim ot 
authorities, the two great standing (migmaH <if nu’L i'r 
ology. Indeed it was the intonmt mnnifcHtfid in tb.'m be 
Sir John Herschel, in a letter of singular spernl.ai v'., 
power, addressed to myself, that caused mo hi enU r nj n 
the consideration of these questions so soon. 

The apparatus with which I work consists, iw nlr.uidy 
stated, of a glass tube about a yanl in length, H,„i fr,„„ 


> In my “Lectures on Light” (LotigmaiiH), tho 
found briefly', but, I trust <floarly oxpluinod. 


imkriwainii iif |ig||| ^.||| 
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2j4 to S inclies internal diameter. Tke vapor to he ex- 
amined is introduced into this tube in the manner already 
described, and upon it the condensed beam of the electric 
lamp is permitted to act, until the neutrality or the ac- 
tivity of the substance has been declared. 

It has hitherto been my aim to render the chemical 
action of light upon vapors visible. For this purpose 
substances have been chosen, one at least of whose prod- 
ucts of decomposition under light shall have a boiling- 
point so high, that as soon as the substance is formed it 
shall be precipitated. By graduating the quantity of the 
vapor, this precipitation may be rendered of any degree 
of fineness, forming particles distinguishable by the naked 
eye, or far beyond the reach of our highest microscopic 
powers. I have no reason to doubt that particles may be 
thus obtained, whose diameters constitute but a small 
fraction of the length of a wave of violet light. 

In all cases when the vapors of the liquids employed 
are sufficiently attenuated, no matter what the liquid may 
be, the visible action commences with the formation of a 
hlue cloud. But here I must guard myself against all mis- 
conception as to the use of this term. The ‘‘cloud” here 
referred to is totally invisible in ordinary daylight. To 
be seen, it requires to be surrounded by darkness, it only 
being illuminated by a powerful beam of light. This blue 
cloud differs in many important particulars from the finest 
ordinary clouds, and might justly have assigned to it an 
intermediate position between such clouds and true vapor. 
With this .explanation, the term “cloud,” or “incipient 
cloud,^^ or “actinic cloud,” as I propose to employ it, 
cannot, I think, be misunderstood. 

I had been endeavoring to decompose carbonic acid 
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gas by light. A faint bluish, cloud, due it may be, or it 
may not be, to the residue of some vapor previously em- 
ployed, was formed in the experimental tube. On look- 
ing across this cloud through a Kicors prism, the line 
of vision being horizontal, it was found that when the 
short diagonal of the prism was vertical the quantity of 
light reaching the eye was greater than when the long 
diagonal was vertical. When a plate of tourmaline was 
held between the eye and the bluish cloud, the quantity 
of light reaching the eye when the axis of the prism was 
perpendicular to the axis of the illuminating beam was 
greater than when the axes of the crystal and of the beam 
were parallel to each other. 

This was the result all round the experimental tube. 
Causing the crystal of tourmaline to revolve round the 
tube, with its axis perpendicular to the illuminating beam, 
the quantity of light that reached the eye was in all its 
positions a maximum. When the crystallographic axis 
was parallel to the axis of the beam, the quantity of light 
transmitted by the crystal was a minimum. From the 
illuminated bluish cloud, therefore, polarized light was 
discharged, the direction of maximum polarization being 
at right angles to the illuminating beam; the plane of 
vibration of the polarized light was perpendicular to the 
beam.‘ 

Thin plates of selenite or of quartz, placed between 
the hTicol and the actinic cloud, displayed the colors of 
polarized light, these colors being most vivid when the 

) — 

1 This is still an undecided point; but the probabilities aro so much, in its 
^vor, and it is in my opinion so ranch preferable to have a physical image on 
which the mind can rest, that I do not hesitate to employ the phraseology in 
the text. 
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line of vision was at right angles to the experimental 
tube. The plate of selenite ustuUly employed was a cir- 
cle, thinnest at the centre, and augmenting uniformly in 
thickness from the centre outward. When placed in its 
proper position between the Nieol and the cloud, it ex- 
hibited a system of splendidly-colored rings. 

The cloud here referred to was tlie hrst operated upon 
in the luanncr described. It may, liowevcr, he greatly 
improved upon hy the choice of proper Bul)stances, and 
by the application, in proper quantities, of the substances 
chosen. Benzol, bisulplndo of carbon, nitrite of amyl, 
nitrite of butyl, iodide of allyl, iodide of isopropyl, and 
many other substances may bo employed, I will take the 
nitrite of butyl as illuatrativc of the means adopted to 
secure the best result, with reference to the present ques- 
tion. 

And here it may bo mentioned that a vapor, wliich 
when alone, or mixed with air in the experimental tube, 
resists the action of light, or shows hut a feel)hj result of 
this action, may, when placed in j)roximity with another 
gas or vapor, exhibit vigorous, if not violent action. The 
case is similar to tliat of car]>onic acid gas, wliich, diffused 
in the atmosphere, resists the decomposing action of solar 
light, but when placed in contiguity with chlorophyl in 
the leaves of plants has its molecules shaken asunder. 

Dry air was permitted to bubble througli the liquid 
nitrite of butyl, until the experimental tube, wliich had 
been previously exhausted, was fUled with the mixed air 
and vapor. The visible action of light upon the mixture 
after fifteen minutes’ exposure was sliglit. The tube was 
afterward filled with half an atmosphere of the mixed air 
and vapor, and a second half-atmosphere of air which had 
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ijeen permitted to bubble through fresh commercial hy- 
drochloric acid. On sending the beam through this mixt- 
ure the tube, for a moment, was optically empty. But 
the pause amounted only to a small fraction of a second, 
a dense cloud being immediately precipitated upon the 
beam. 

This cloud began blue, but the advance to whiteness 
was so rapid as almost to justify the application of the 
term instantaneous. The dense cloud, looked at perpen- 
dicularly to its axis, showed scarcely any signs of polar- 
ization. Looked at obliquely, the polarization was strong. 

The experimental tube being again cleansed and ex- 
hausted, the mixed air and nitrite-of -butyl vapor was per- 
mitted to enter it until the associated mercury column was 
depressed A of an inch. In other words, the air and 
vapor, united, exercised a pressure not exceeding jAr of 
an atmosphere. Air, passed through a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, was then added, till the mercury column was 
depressed three inches. The condensed beam of the elec- 
tric light was passed for some time through this mixture 
without revealing anything within the tube competent to 
scatter the light. Soon, however, a superbly blue cloud 
was formed along the track of the beam, and it continued 
blue sufficiently long to permit of its thorough examina- 
tion. The light discharged from the cloud, at right angles 
to its own length, was at first perfectly polarized. It 
could be totally quenched by the Hicol. By degrees the 
cloud became of whitish blue, and for a time the selenite 
colors, obtained by looking at it normally, were exceed- 
ingly brilliant The direction of maximum polarization 
was distinctly at right angles to the illuminating beam. 
This continued to be the case as long as the cloud main- 

SOIBNOB 6 
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tamed a decided blue color, and even for some time after 
the blue had changed to whitish blue. But, as the light 
continued to act, the cloud became coarser and whiter, 
particularly at its centre, where it at length ceased to dis- 
charge polarized Ught in the direction of the perpendicular, 
while it continued to do so at both ends. 

But the cloud which had thus ceased to polarize the 
light emitted normally, showed vivid selenite colors when 
looked at obliquely, proving that the direction of maxi- 
mum polarization changed with the texture of the cloud. 
This point shall receive further illustration subsequently. 

A blue, equally rich and more durable, was obtained 
by employing the nitrite-of -butyl vapor in a still more at- 
tenuated condition. The instance here cited is represen- 
tative. In all cases, and with all substances, the cloud 
formed at the commencement, when the precipitated par- 
ticles are sufficiently fine, is blue, and it can be made to 
display a color rivalling that of the purest Italian sky. In 
all cases, moreover, this fine blue cloud polarizes perfectly 
the beam which illuminates it, the direction of polarization 
enclosing an angle of 90® with the axis of tlie illuininating 
beam. 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe botli the perfec- 
tion and the decay of this polarization. For ten or fifteen 
minutes after its first appearance the light from a vividly 
illuminated actinic cloud, looked at perpendicularly, is ab- 
solutely quenched by a Nicol’s prism with its longer diag- 
onal vertical. But as the sky-blue is gradually rendered 
impure by the growth of the particles — ^in other words, as 
real clouds begin to be formed — ^the polarization begins to 
decay, a portion of the light passing through the prism 
in all its positions. It is worthy of note, that, for some 
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time after tlic cessation of perfect polarization, tlie reHidual 
light which passes, wlum tin? Nicol is in, its position of 
minimum transmission, is of a gor^i^cnis blue, tlic whiter 
light of the cloud being extinguislKuL ‘ When tiie cloud 
texture has hccoine suHuucubJj cnnirse to approximate to 
that of ordinary clouds, the rotation of the Ni<*.ol ceases 
to have any sensible (dTee.t on the ((uantity of light dis- 
charged normal ly. 

The perloetion of tlu‘ polarization, in a direction per- 
pendicular to the illumiimtiug hoam, is also illustrated by 
the following experiment: A Nitad’s prism, large enougli 
to embrace the entire beam td the olectric lamp, was ])la<ied 
between the lamp and tin' t‘Kp<*rinumtal tube*. A f(;w bub- 
bles of air, carritai tlirou‘di (h<* liijuid nitrite of butyl, 
were introduced into tln^ tube, aucl tlu*y W(‘rc^ followml by 
about til, roc in<di(‘.s (measuretl by tin* tuereurial gauge) of 
air which had passed through in ( noons hydrochloric acid. 
Sending the polarized heatn thrtnigh the tube, 1 placed 
myself in front of it, my cyt^ being on a levcd with its 
axis, my assistant ocumpying a similar position beliiml the 
tube. Tlic short diagonal td tin*. largt* Ni(‘.ol was in the 
first instance vortieid, the plane <»f vibration of tln^ emer- 
gent beam l)cing iherefort* al.so v<,*rtic.aL As tint light 
continued to act, a superh hiim cloud, visil>le to lioth my 
assistant and mys(‘lf, was slowly formeth But this cloud, 
so deep and rich when looked at rnam tln^ |HasitionH men- 
tioned, ntterly disappearnl lot*krtl at t-triitidljj dtj^O'U* 

ward, or verUmUy Uelhadion fnun t!m cthmd was 

not possible in tlujso <lirc(*tifnis. Wdien tlie largo ]Micol 


^ This hIiowb that; part'a'lna in.) Im |>i4arii>5c thii liluii, |)f»lai1y.6 perftotlj 
light of lower rofraii^lbility. 
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was slowly ttirnocl rouiui its t!ii^ (>f flit* oli.uvrvar 

being on the level of tliu Innoiiy uihI the liin^ uf %'i^itoi 
perpendicular to it, entire extinetion of the lifdit tiihited 
horizontally occurred when the. loii^*fer dinfoiud i\m 
largo Nicol was verticah But ii<>w a vivid h!ie* rlMsid 
was Been when looked at downwiiot or upv, ioVl. dVina 
truly flue ex|HU*imeiit, which 1 roiilnapiatrd makiiip 
iny own a<‘{a)unt, was first deflntfcly sNC'.o’Mfrd |»v n 
remark in a letler nd<iresHt*i| to nn^ by Professor Stoko.i. 

Ah regardn the pohirizaticni of Hkyliylit, tie’ yreatrst 
stuniblingddotdc hnn !uihtn*to lieen, iha!» in iict'Mrdaie-c 
with the law <»f Bnnvstcr, which iiiaki-s the imlr'.t of r-- 
fraction the tongent of the polarizing iiiigh.% the refin-taoi 
which produces perfect poliirizatioii wotdtl reijiitrn bo 
made in air upon air; and iiiileiHl tliis !ett iiiiiny tif imr 
most eniiimnt nion, Brcwshir ItiniHidf the ntiiiilier^ to 

entertain the idea of aerial tnolectihir retlrrlifui.'* I have, 
however, operated upon Hubstauces of widely dillVmif re- 


* **Thc) cauMo t)f tlu> |M»krlmtion la cvlUisillv r rrili-.-UMn nf fS*? '}nu\ c, 
upoa emmihing, Tho quctitlcii k cm wUiit ? nnvS*-*' “f i-u-o 

polarMott W, w& ahwihi lw>k to watc^r c»r In* 

mQt iacoacolvablo ilm In a eliauUi Rji«| St r,.? Jv,,5uR««'.j*ai 

day of imovaporatod riiok'icuka (|mrtlcka T) ef vwiJcr. isa w.i 

onco of thia opinion, tm4ul oliftertnilon hm iiail'aioi m flwi tiup ...r 
about, is tho oomict imglo, mti tlmt tliorcfiiwi wlmlPvwr im%Lp r-s 
the light haa boon nillootod, ^ pahrmd % m mmjip r 4 r/krri.-r,^ {l,,i 
angle must bo 45^ and the Index of wliltdi k tlm nf ll.al 

angle, unity; in other words, the ndltHS-hm wcmiti rnpiirp Oi U* mmU m ulr 
vpon air!»’ (Sir John Homohol, *‘Mt4cHin4ogyd» pir. rxh) 

Any particles, if small enough, will produtHi ImiIIi llie co!f»f ftiitl iIip 
liation of the sky. But is the ialst4na?# «>! «t»l mi a lust 

summer’s day in ilm Mgfm ngimm 0 / tmr Inetifiwifmlihi f ft |i* 1*1 

be remembered that the oxygen and of tliii rfr Mmm m m tmnmrn 

to radiant heat, the exceedingly altoiitiaiod iif tlie hlglitir 
being theref^ in practical mntaofe with the of 
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uml tlu'rrfun* of v<*rj iliilVri.*ut 
HrtiiiiHial V d<^fuual, hut lIh* |H}!:iri;;:;itiu!i tjf ilm 
!ii';iiii, hv til*’ i!HM[ur!it t’huiil, Inia ihua far jU‘t‘Vrti it.-u*!!' |t,i 
III* ahMuliili’lv t»f tlu* jinlari^aiiL;' 

law Ilf liri’ttaU'r hura not lipjiiy |.i» luutlcr lu tliia cuuitii- 
tiMii. aii^l If rrala With t.!u’ uiMiuhiti-»rv tlifory Ui twjiluiii 
wIjv. W i*r lilt* |*rfiu|utMt«*il j»artu.'li‘a urt^ Hutlii’ifii! !y 
lihr’, iH» matfiT v.iui! lilt* su hataiuH* hinuiui,*^ tlu* partii'leH 
iaa\' ihr »hrr,*h»>ii nfiua\nnmii jnvl.*iriaatinu ia ut ri<.!:hfc 
fu iiii* ih uiitHial nil/ tin* j m tlaiiai n;'; anph* fur 

iiiaflaa* III iJiia I'MiHhlHUi htunp nivuriahly 4 a'. 

»Sii}ijniHt'* niir HiirmuiitliHl liy an 

iiii| **r\ miih f»i hut with an a[H‘rturu t»n tlu* luniwunl- 

aiiii* lli r» li \viu<*h a parailt*! haam of .solar !ia:lit taadil 
f*iili*r and tnuiTst* tin* at um o.jd3**rt‘. Surrmuulrd l*v air 
ii«*i 3 Ihiiuiiiatt-Mi, llu' Iraak uf aui*h a haiuii wuiilil 

ftvsriu If If’ that uf ihi’ paralhd hi^um ul llui uliMiric laiin* 

tiir»«iii*:h Hit iiiai|‘H‘Ui uhtUih 44u* auiitiuaiu woulil hu hlu«.’, 
aiii! it ivuiihl liiaalinrpf^ hilf-ruUy liglit iu piTfuauly tliu wuiui 
i'liHilit lull iM that tltMuliiirptMl lyv tJu^ iiHU|Uuufc ahuul. In 
ffiat, tfu* a/jiru ravtadtsi hy HUt’li a Ituaiu Would lu* to all 
iiilaiit'-i and jurrpu'-a%H ihiit wliifli I havr. ralh-d a “hluu 
i'luiul.'’ riiu\'iu>«dy uur “hluti cluu«i" in, tu all iiiifiita 
liiid |ii4rjH*?'^ra, aii ‘ 

* ’ri»r5 “f aj5' J«4ra I t*‘i o'li*'!, I’MiHisnitnif lh»^ I'ntlHri/ Hi i» «u ilsU fliii 

14 11*4 I'-.f-a' «.f rliii ’ 4 ir, Ih vt*rj!h-ii \>s ffiMU* fh*' 

jih.i *if slivliirlitj tnat.HitliwId* tliri 

| 4 irW II \\ ill ImiujU wHli titllU‘nlUr''S H!it| i!» r % it»ll 

jiiijO'l 4'; |.i'» <lnil4 V a»* fMiiiiti Jm rnu\ Viith »f Hih! uf llu' I4)»un»|«ir 

4 if f,|i 0 aky lust i .\\0 tjUjuUllr t»f li^Ua ii wi'Uiiillf ’itiwl thmn 

III iifi/* *'Wu iiiiiv uti-..riu% ImmP’ iiikis, *‘lliill U li U'liifftf ilitt |«irlly «>f 
iliif 4if ifi t«»*n! Uui! !b«* In In iii\ 

ifiiit ttUiura ilii'-ru i- !!«* t»nnliajf*¥ la I’irriiM If In 

rulli iiiifiilrul,” Tliiii wmi' 4 fi»i’ Wi*ni in aar rlmiili*. ’* 
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But, as regards the polariicatian id l!n^ sky, kimm 
that not only is tho dirtu^iion of inaxiiaum iH^urmAum iit 
right angles to the triu!k of tfie Sidar hut ilinl ii| 

certain angular distaiuum, prolmldy vnriiddu fnuii t-lio 

sun, “neutral points/’ or points id no polari'^uitiiui, 
on both Bides of whieh t!io planes id atni.Mjdirrie pnlur- 
ization are at right angh‘S to eaefi <»lher. I Iihvi^ luatio 
various ol)HervuiionH uptut tins subjtH‘i whieh arr 
for the present; but, pemltng tho more eoitijdi’U^ 
tion of tho question, tho following finis heiinug iip»ui it 
may l)0 Bnlnnittt'd. 

Tho parallel beam eiuplovinl in ihesi^ eicp«udiiieiif;4 
txacked its way through tho laboriiUiry air, e:!caetly as 
sunbeams are mmi to do in iho diisly air «f {#*uidHin 
I have reason to believe that ii grimt porliiui of llin trial* 
ter tlms floating in the laborah>ry iiir eonsisla of tirgiiiiie 
particles, which are ea|»al>le <d imparling a jirr**rjU ' 
bluish tint to the air. Tln*se iils«» ,HhMWf»l, flirrii'=;li f;if 
loBH vividly, all tla^ eirt^els id ptdariuaiiMii 
tiro incipient cdouds* The light diselmig^’d lateivdly ir*m 
the track of tim illuminating beatn was piduriin'd., 
not perfactly, the direction id maKinmm pr^IanuafiMii 
at right angles to the beaim At nil puiniH «d iln^ 
moreover, throughout its entire huigth, the liglil rorrtir4 
normally was in tlm same state of }H4ari./uiii»»ii, Kt^i-ping 
the positions of the Nicol and the selenile r‘tjiiHiniii* tiiu 
same colors were olmervetl throughout ihe r?iiiire 
when the line of vision was perpemlictilur U» lU Iriigiti. 

The hori, 2 iontal column of air, llius illtiiiiiiinit‘ib wii-^ 
eighteen feet long, and could Ihcmfort be ui vrry 

obliquely, I placed myself near the eiici of llui Itiuiiii, ik 
it issued from tita electric lamp, iimi lookitig iliruugli iliti 
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Niaol liiiil nalciiiite iin<i mom o!ilii|m!lj at tlui 

cilimirviitl ittci ^olom fading until thry diHii{»}H*uriHL Aug- 
triufiliiig tliu t*Uli<|tiity Iho eolom apjHmnHl oiuh! iiioruj hut 
lh«5y wuru ih»w c^ruuiiltunouUiry to iho fi>rHior 

Iloiioti lliia hoHin, likt^ tho akj, 0Kliihit4^d a iituitnil 
point, nil nidoH of witioh tJio light whh prdnrij^ofl 

ill jilaufH at right luigloH to oiudi <4lior. 

Hiiiiliiiig tluit llui notiiui oliMorvcai in the? hilii'»riif4iry 
might hi! ill Hiuiu? way, hy i\m vajHirtMis fuiiu^H 

iiiiftiiUHl in air, I IumI light rmuoviM.! it» u, room at 
ihti top cif tliii Itoyul Jimiittiliiuu Hm inmk ed tin* 
wm noon ¥ory fliioly in llui air of lliia rtnmg a Imigth of 
foiirlraui or llftomi f«a»t laung nttniniihlo. ^PhiH hoam rx- 
liihikal all the! i'lha’la ohra*rVi*tl with tla^ hiaun in tin* lalnj- 
raiory* Kvim tlni nnr<»n»liUiHriI ohHirit*. light falling on 
tim llofiiing inathar hIiowihI, though faintly, tim olIia?tH 
of jHilari^iiitun 

W'liori tlm air waa m> aifkal im oiitirtdy rtunovo IIhi 
vmihh lloiilifig iniilkirt it no longor oxorkstl any muwihio 
liuitoii tifioii iho light, hut iHihavtal Jtko i% viu^unnn 
light m Hi'iiitiTtnl iiinl pohirmaj Ijy purlirim^ iH>t hy molt?- 
oultaH or ahnna* 

By ojioratiiig U{>on tho fuinon of cthloriih! td animo- 
itiiiiii, l!m ainoko of hrown pa-jHU% and tolauuum^inoko, I had 
tariitd iiiiil rontlrnmd in many wayn thoao oxporiinimiH on 
iimitml {loitila, whon my iittimtiori waa drawn hy Sir 
C3liiirti.« "Wliimtekiiio to an inijM>rti.inl edmorvatioii noin* 
iiiiiniimkid k> II 10 Fiiria Aoailomy in IHIId hy IVof#»ior 
Gofi, of Tiiriii/ IB Govi had laani lod to nxamimi a 
'team of light mm% tlirough a rtHun in wtiioli war© auceas- 


I liAiutlem/’ toiH^ II. pp. Si# mi ###» 
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sivoly diffused the smoko of inootiso, am! tohacro Hmokr. 
His first brief comninriieution stiiU'd the fact of poian/.a- 
tion by such smoko; but iu his second commuiiiculiou ho 
announced the diseovory of a mnilra! point in the lioam, 
at the opposite sides of wliielt the light was pol.iri'/.ci in 
pianos at right angles to euidi otlier. 

But unlike iny observations on the lu!'iiraf.>ry air. and 
unlike the action of tint sky, tite direetnui of maximum 
polarization iu M. (lovi’s exiairimoul emdosed a vmy 
small angle with tho axis of the ilhuninalinj'; beam. '!'!m 
question was loft in tiiis {!ontliti«>n, and I am not aw.'iro 
that M. (lovi or any otiu'r inva'.Htigator Inns pnr.sued it 
further. 

I had noticed, as before Btated, tliat a« tho ulomU 
formed in the experimental tube boeamo dotmer, the |m». 
larization of tho light discliargotl at right nngh'S to tho 
beam became weaker, tho direction of maximum ptdarir.a- 
tion becoming obliqno to the beam. Kxpi'i-iments on the 
fumes of chloride of ammonium gavt* me also n nson to 
suspect that the position of the neutral point was not 
constant, but that it varied with the (hmsity of tiit' illnnd- 
nated fumes. 

The examination of these ijnestions led to the bdlow. 
ing new and remarkable nwulte: The laboratory being 
well flllod with tho fumes of incense, and suflieimit time 
being allowed for thtsir uniform diffusion, tin* eleetnu 
beam was sent through the smoke. Prom the track of 
the beam polarized light was iliseharged; !»ut tiie direr- 
tion of maximum polarization, instead of being {lerperi- 
dioular, now enclosed an angle of only 12® or in'* with tho 
axis of the beam. 

A neutral point, with complementary effects at oppo- 
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giia of wiih also exhihitcHl l)y tlie beam. Tlie 

anglo oiioIohikI by tho uxin of tho beam, and a lino drawn 
from the neutral poiiit to the obHiUwer's eye, mouHured in 
the llrnt iiiHt4Uie.o Ob”. 

wiiidowH of the laboratory were now opened for 
aorne minuteg, a portion of the imaume-Bmoko being per- 
iiiiit.etl U> eseaptn On again darkening the room and turn- 
ing t>n the. light, llu^ line of vinion to the neutral point 
wuH found ti^ 4uu’lt>He, with the axis of the beam, an angle 
of 

I'lm wiinbiwa \mm again opened for a few minuteH, 
itiorci of the Binoke Inung permitkHl to eneape. Meanured 
iiH bebna^, the angk,5 rtderrtMl to was found to bt^ b-r. 

Thin pr4H‘ogH was ropt‘ute<l three a(lditi4>nal tinuss; tfio 
lamtral pthni wan found k> reee.ibi Imve.r a!ul lt>Wi‘r flown 
the ln*am, ilm angle betwism a line drawn from the eye 
tfie neutral point and the axis of tlie beam falling suc- 
eeaaividy fiami 54^ tt> 4d'\ 4H^ anti 88^* 

diHt4tni*.ea, roughly meiiBured, of the neutral point 
from t!m lamp, eorreaporuling to tlm foregoing Berios of 
olaH^rvationa, weni tliemi: 


I fit ohni^rvaiUm 

III! 

4ilt 

Sill 

flilt ** 


2 ** « “ 

2 30 

E 2 ** 

i •• t 

4 ** i ** 


At th« nnd of tIuH n«rio» of oxi»iriJtioutH Iho direotion 
of uuixtutuin polariistitioa hud uguiu bocomo Hormal to tit® 
baatii. 

Tho luboratory wuh jusxt lUlud with tiu) fumes of gun- 
powder. In live aucceastvo oxporimouts, corresponding to 
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five (liilerent clensiii<‘s of tin* irunpowiIrr'-Niiiokf, tin* umHr^ 
6uc1()H(hI l)(^tween tlu^ line of !»» iii«‘ in'uiriu 

and the axis of the Iseain wt‘re ^ f#o , 47 * 'l*i , aiid ’ 
rcHpc^ciivthy. 

After tin** (dtHulH t)f giin|Hi\vdrr had rh*Hr«’4 awiiv, i.h=o 
lahoratory wan iHlt‘d with I-Ih* fuiufs «e” t-MnniMiii rr-^u^ 
rcudertu! ho detise an ti» In* vf‘ry irntauny 1*^ iiir 
Th(^ (lir<K*tion of nuixiuonn ]*uhirn:aU*ei m Ujii 

ease, a. n aiigU^ <4’ 12 or liH-reahteit^ with llit* !h.o 

heam. fjouked at, an in the fi»riurr frM’u a 

tioii tuair tlu^ ($’h‘c*trie, lamp, no OfMiml 
throu|j,’!iout the entire t*xtent of t!it* bmiu, 

Wlicvn thin beam wan !ook«nl ai normally tltronvii iim 
geleiiite and Nieol, tlm ring^HyHleifi, fhoiipli tioi i^rilliaiif, 
wan dintinet Ke.eping the eye upon the pliiie of 
and the line of vini^m ]Hn*pemlieu!ai% ilie wimlnw?! werii 
opened, the IdimlH remaininff tindrawn. ^rhi* 0 '- 0 :is 
fvinieH slowly diininiHhrdk and mih thry «!id fi-r' 
system hec.ann^ palm*. It tinaliy dli'-uppr,* r^d. 
to look in the hhiih* diree.tion, the rillin'^ leu. i,unv 

the colorH vnnH! eoiujdiMueniary to the fornirf oiie:i. 

neiUfal pasraul inr ni /f.«c / ■ 

consv.qtimi njum (he uttmuitihiH iif puar:, i/ 

With the fumoH of (dilorideed nmniMiiiuiii anh.‘-liin!edi v 
the Hamo riwiltn were cditiutifaL Hnllieitmt, looif vr'i', 
been hero stated to illuHtrnte t!it» varialdlify of iIh* 
of tlio neutral point * 

By a puff of tobaoeo-sniokts or of Mod 

* lircnvHtor htw pnivol Usi» vitrbUiljty 1.4 i!i«^ pMihm t»f iIjh | * f 

skylight with the ft!ue« iihittiili.n n ramili iibrlmply i.rif h 0 ,*^ f- 

txperimtmts. 
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blown into the illuminated beam, the brilliancj of the 
selenite colors may be greatly enhanced. But with differ- 
ent clouds two different effects are produced. Let the 
ring-system observed in the common air be brought to its 
maximum strength, and then let an attenuated cloud of 
chloride of ammonium be thrown into the beam at the 
point looked at ; the ring-system flashes out with aug- 
mented brilliancy, but the character of the polarization 
remains unchanged. This is also the case when phos- 
phorus, or sulphur, is burned underneath the beam, so 
as to cause the fine particles of phosphorus or of sulphur 
to rise into the light. With the sulphur-fumes the bril- 
liancy of the colors is exceedingly intensified; but in none 
of these cases is there any change in the character of the 
polarization. 

But when a puff of the fumes of hydrochloric acid, 
hydriodic acid, or nitric acid is thrown into the beam, 
there is a complete reversal of the selenite tints. Each of 
these clouds twists the plane of polarization 90°, causing 
the centre of the ring-system to change from black to 
white, and the rings themselves to emit their comple- 
mentary colors.* 

Almost all liquids have motes in them sufficiently 
numerous to polarize sensibly the light, and very beau- 
tiful effects may be obtained by simple artificial devices. 
When, for example, a cell of distilled water is placed in 
front of the electric lamp, and a thin slice of the beam is 


* Sir John Herachel suggested to me that this change of the polarfzatfon from 
positive to negative may indicate a change from polarization by reflection to 
polarization by refraction. This thought repeatedly occurred to me while look- 
ing at the effects; but it will require much following up before It emerges into 
clearness. 
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penaitted to pass through it, HOftrc(jly hhj jKJiariKpd light 
is discharged, and scarcely any color pro<i«e(;d with a 
pkto of selenito. But if a bit of m«p bt* agihihni in tha 
water above the beam, the iramiont the iiiliniUaimid par- 
ticles roach the light tlio liquid Heruls forth laterally al- 
most perfectly polarisjcd light; and if the wdeniUs bo em- 
ployed, vivid colors fhish into cxistonce. A still more 
brilliant result is obfeiined with mastic dissolved in a great 
excess of alcohol. 

The selenite rings, in fact, constitute nn extremely 
delicate tost as to the collective quantity of imlividnally 
invisible particles in a liquid. Coiiimentuiig with distilled 
water, for example, a tliick alico of light is neott8*»ry to 
make the polarization of its suspended partiolos Beiwible. 
A much thinner slice sofficos for common water; wbitei 
with Brttoke’s {»eoipitated maatio, a slice too tliin to pro- 
duce any sensible effect with most other liquids, sulllct.^ 
to bring out vividly the selenito colors. 

§ 8. The Sky or the Ahm 

The vision of an object always itnplies a difTcKiitidi 
action on the retina of the observer. The object is dis- 
tinguished from surrounding spmse by its exetsss or defetjt 
of light in relation to that space. By altering the illu- 
mination, either of the objee.t itsolf or of its envirtjnmeiit, 
we alter the appearance of the object. Take the case of 
clouds floating in the atmosplioro wdth paUdies of blue 
between them. Anytiiing that changes the ilUiminatinn 
of either altera the appearance of both, that ap{*«tiimneo 
depending, as stated, upon differential action. Now the 
light of the sky, being polarized, may, as tlio n'lnier 
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l!ii^ fon’giiitig pngm kiiowB, m in great part cpenchial l>j 
a Niia4*M priHfii, whilii the liglit of a clouil, btaiig 

iHi|io!iiri«CKl^ eiOiiiot l>o thuH extingumhed. Ileiicu) tho |Km- 
Kiliilitj «if very remarkabtt^ variaiionn, otilj in the 

of the firniiiniont, vvliieh ia nadly eliangcHl^ hut aim) 
ill the aH|MH‘4, of tlin elouiia, wliieJi have tluit iinnainent 
an u liaekgri'MiiKL It is poaHihio, for exainple, h) choone 
uIoiuIm of mieh a (h‘pih of hIuuIo that when the 
ciiitaiehoH tlu^ light ladiind theiii, tlu^j Hlial! vaoiBli, hiuiig 
"uHliatingiualiahh^ foua the reHltlual dull tint wliicli out- 
livoH thi.i tixlifieiion «>f Iho hrillianoy of tlici nky. A c‘.loud 
U*m tkai|ilj nhiMlcaly hut Mill deep oiioiagh, when viewed 
with tlte rifikecl ejo^ to appear dark on a bright grouudj 
IB aiiddtUily ehangiBl to a whito cloud tui a dark ground 
hy tlii^ i{uanelitng of the light hehitul iU When a rerhUsli 
rloiid fit BuiiHot tdiHiieeH to float in tlie region of inaxiniuiti 
ptihirimtitug the «|tionehing of the BUrroiinding^ light ciiiweB 
it to tliiBh with, a lirighh^r iuunmon. I.jaat Mank^r eve the 
IhirtiticMir «lcy, whicdi had jnnt Ikhiu eleatwed liy a anew- 
aloriiii wore a very wild H{.ipeanitita.?. Round the horuson 
it wa.H of Mletdj hriirmney, while reddiHli iuimuli and cirri 
Honied Houiliwanh When tlie aky wan t(uenelii‘d hehind 
tlieiit ilcaiting tnuBHe.H neemed like dull inuherH Bud- 

tieiity lilowfi upon; iliey lu'ighteaeil like^ a linu 

la the AlpH we have the inont nuigniheeiit exaiitpkis 
of rriiiwiii chiiida and buowh, Bi> that the effiB'iB junt re- 
ferreil to iiiay be liere Btudieil tiiuler the hcBt {.KiBaibk 
rotidiiioiiB, (,)|| AiigiiBt 28, Wdlh tiie evtuling Alpen-glow 
wiii very tine, though it did not nn%vk ite iitaxiniiim deptik 
iirifl ijiksiifion ddie Biile of tln^ Wt‘iHHliorn smm ii^in di# 
Be! A!pi being tiirned from tiie huh, wiih tinted nmmm; 
Imi I mdalitiil to oliaervii one of the roue-colored biittW8»«s 
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of tlie mountain. Such a one was visible from a point a 
few kundred feet above the hotel. The Matterhorn also, 
though for the most part in shade, had a crimson projec- 
tion, while a deep ruddy red lingered along its western 
shoulder. Four distinct peaks and buttresses of the Dom, 
in addition to its dominant head — all covered with pure 
snow — ^were reddened by the light of sunset. The shoul- 
der of the Alphubel was similarly colored, while the great 
mass of the Fletschorn was all aglow, and so was the 
snowy spine of the Monte Leone. 

Looking at the Weisshorn through the Nicol, the glow 
of its protuberance was strong or weak according to the 
position of the prism. The summit also underwent strik- 
ing changes. In one position of the prism it exhibited a 
pale white against a dark background; in the rectangular 
position it was a dark mauve against a light background. 
The red of the Matterhorn changed in a similar manner; 
but the whole mountain also passed through wonderful 
changes of definition. The air at the time was filled with 
a silvery haze, in which the Matterhorn almost disap- 
peared. This could be wholly quenched by the Nicol, 
and then the mountain sprang forth with astonishing so- 
lidity and detachment from the surrounding air. The 
changes of the Dom were still more wonderful. A vast 
amount of light could be removed from the sky behind 
it, for it occupied the position of maximum polarization. 
By a little practice with the Nicol it was easy to render 
the extinction of the light, or its restoration, almost in- 
stantaneous. When the sky was quenched, the four minor 
peaks and buttresses, and the summit of the Dom, to- 
gether with the shoulder of the Alphubel, glowed as if 
set suddenly on fire. This was immediately dimmed by 
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turning the Nicol through an angle of 90°. It was not 
the stoppage of the light of the sky behind the mountains 
alone which produced this startling efiect; the air be- 
tween them and me was highly opalescent, and the 
quenching of this intermediate glare augmented remark- 
ably the distinctness of the mountains. 

On the morning of August 24 similar effects were 
finely shown. At 10 a.m. all three mountains, the Dom, 
the Matterhorn, and the Weisshorn, were powerfully 
affected by the Nicol. But in this instance also, the line 
drawn to the Dom being very nearly perpendicular to the 
solar beams, the effects on this mountain were most strik- 
ing. The gray summit of the Matterhorn, at the same 
time, could scarcely be distinguished from the opalescent 
haze around it; but when the Nicol quenched the haze, 
the summit became instantly isolated, and stood out in 
bold definition. It is to be remembered that in the pro^ 
duction of these effects the only things changed are the 
sky behind, and the luminous haze in front of the moun- 
tains; that these are changed because the light emitted 
from the sky and from the haze is plane polarized light, 
and that the light from the snows and from the moun- 
tains, ^eing sensibly unpolarized, is not directly affected 
by the Nicol. It will also be understood that it is not 
the interposition of the haze as an opaque lody that ren- 
ders the mountains indistinct, but that it is the light of 
the haze which dims and bewilders the eye, and thus 
weakens the definition of objects seen through it. 

These results have a direct bearing upon what artists 
call “aerial perspective.” As we look from the summit 
of Mont Blanc, or from a lower elevation, at the serried 
crowd of peaks, especially if the mountains be darkly 
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colored — covered with pines, for example— iwery peak and 
ridge is separated from the mountains beltind it by a thin 
blue haze which renders the rcdatlons of the mountains 
as to distance unmisbikahle, Wiien this haze is n^gurded 
through the Nicol perpendicular to the sun’s rays, it is 
in many cases wlmlly quenched, because the light wlutdi 
it omits in this direction is wholly polarized. Wlsni this 
happens, aerial perspeetive is abolished, and motnitains 
very diilerently diHt4int appear to rise in the samc^. vertical 
piano. Close to tlie Bel Alp, for insbun^e, is the gorge 
of the M-ussa, and beyond tlie gorge is a high ridge dark- 
ened by pines. This ridge may be projeekal upon the 
dark slopes at the opposite side of the Eliono valkiy, ami 
between both we have the blue baze referred to, tlirowiiig 
the distant inounbdns far away. But at certain hours of 
the day the haze may be (pienched, and tlum the Masm 
ridge and the mountains bciyond the Bhono seem alnH*st 
equally dishint from the eye. ’Bln^ one appc*ars, a,s it 
wore, a vortical continuation of the otlsu’. Tln^ haze 
varies witli the hunperature and humidity of the atinos- 
phero. At certain times and places it is almost as blue 
as the sky itself; but to see its color, the atUmtioii must 
be withdrawn from tlio mountains and from the irmm 
which cover them. In point of fact, tlie haze is a pie«.to 
of more or less perfect sky; it is produced in the saiiio 
manner, and is subject to the same laws, as tlie firmaiiioiit 
iteelf. Wo live in the sky, not under it 

These points were furtiier elucidated by the deport- 
ment of the selenite plate, with which the raiidcrs of the 
foregoing pages are so well acquiiiiiled. On florrie of 
the sunny days of August the haze in the vtllaj of tlie 
Ehone, as looked at from the Bel Alp, was vary remark- 
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l^rwarcI in’^tuiing tins nicy almvo tha luoiiiitaina op- 
t4i my plaaa. af atmarvation yielilcal a BericH of the 
iiifiBt Hplaiicliillj^aoltiracl iriH-riiigH; but on lawariiig th© sel- 
enite! until it hud tha darkrianH of the {liiiaH lit tha oppo- 
Miii! aide, of iha lihona valle.y^ iiiHkuid of tha durkiit^BH of 
H|inraj uH a ImeJcgrt^und, tha cudors ware not much tiiiniii- 
iniied in brilliunt‘.y. I Hhould aHtiniuto tha dintanaa aerosH 
tlio ¥aIloy, m tin* e,row to tha opponita mmiritaiii^ 

at iiiiio inileB; ho tliui a body <»f air of tluH tliicknosB aan, 
II Ildar fiivoriibhi eireiHuMtaiuH^H, pr<Mhiea ahromaiic? idreate 
of polarir4ition idnuiHt m vivid m those produced by tlio 
sky tl«dL 

Again: tfio light of a lanilHcaj)©, an of most otlier things, 
eonHiBtu of two parts; the oiu^, coining piindy fn>ni HOpor* 
Ihdul ndlee.iioig in alwayn of the Hiime coU»r m the light 
whiedi fidln upon tlia lamlHeapa; tlu^ other part reachcB ii« 
from a eertiun deptii within tiu! olijeatn whirJi conipOBa the 
hifidBcii{>a, imd it m this portion of the total light which 
given t!n‘«e ol>jecta their dintinctive colom. d’he whito 
bg'hi of tha huh enterH all BubHiaiieea to a certain depth, 
and is partly eje(*tetl by intenud reflection; eacJi diHtinct 
Mii'bslaiiee atiH<nluiig and refhu'ting the light, in ac<*.ordiuu !0 
with the laws of tin 4iwn rmilocular coiiHtitution. TIhib the 
ladiir liglit IB by the !andHcu|Ht, wliich appiuirH in 

Biieti iitilom mid varlatiouH of color an, after the wiftiiig 
jifucertH, TiAmh the obHorver'rt eyta ThuH the liright green 
of gniBB, or the tliirkor color of the pine, ne.ver mmum k> 
tiB alone, but i« ulwaya mingled with an uinouiit cif light 
derived from Bupcrfhual reflection. A ctrtiiiii hril- 

liiitiey m eoiiferrtnl upon the woodB aini irnmdows by thii 
Bii|M‘ffleii'itfy«-refteeti«l Ugiit. Under certain drcmimlaiict*, 
it iiiiiy lie quciichiMl by a Nicoi'a priBiii, and wa tfaea ob- 
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tain the trae color of the grunn anti ftiliugt*. Trot^n aint 
meadows, tlms regarded, exhibit a rit‘hiit\sH and 
of tint which they never show as long m iliv. .-ni|H'rlitda! 
light is permitted to mingle witli i!n^ trim intrrior 
sion. The noedlcB of the pines bIuhv t!dn ribn-f vrrv wi*!!, 
large-leaved trees still better; whih* a gliiiuntM-ing li**!d nf 
mai^ic exhibits the most extraordinary vuriafiniis wlini 
looked at through the rotating Nieid. 

Thoughts and cpmstioim like ilnme hen* referred 
me, in August, 1869, to the top td Iht^ AleisiddHiriK 
effects described in the foreg^ung paragraphs weri,% fur the 
most part, roprodncetl on the staninit of the inotintain. I 
scanned the whole of the sky with my NieoL Both idoio*, 
and in conjunction with the seleiiik^ il proiioiiueed the 
perpendicular to tlio solar beams -ti^ be tlie dtriielioii of 
maximum polarimtion. Btit at no porlion of thi^ llriiiti- 
ment was the polariv/ution eomph*le» ^Fhe artitieia! Ly 
produced in tlio exp(‘rinn*nts reeunied in the pre.',-ding 
pages (a)uld, in this respect, 1 m‘ n rah riMi far inure jn-r- 
foot than the natural one; wliih^ the gurg*-uiis '‘r«-;ddiiid 
blue,’’ which makes its npi'ienranee when thi* p*dari.n4!!*ei 
of the artilicial sky emuses to be perb^et, was airun^dy eui|, 
trusted with the lack-lustre hue whteln in thr* noiu of the 
firmament, outlived t!m extimdltm (»-f the briliiamnn With 
certain substances, however, iiriitttdally Irealrd, itus dul! 
residue may also be obtuimnk 

All along the are, from thi? Mntf4*r!ioni to Moiii Ilh*in% 
the light of the sky immediakdy above the iiioiiiilains wiis 
powerfully acted upon by the NieoL In some nmm the 
variations of intensity wore astoniHliing, I Imve idrmidy 
said that a little practice enables tlio observer to shift iliti 
N’icol from one position to another bo riipidij w lo render 
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tfto alt4:^rnativo extinction and roBtoration of the light im* 
incdiak',. When tliiH wiib <lono along the arc k> which 1 
have referred, the alteniatioim of light atul <larknoBB ro- 
Bciiihlial tlic play of Hheet lightning hcliind the inoiinlainB. 
l’*htvre wiiH an el<nnent of awe (H)muHd4id with tlu^ Budden- 
nt*BH wiili whicli tlu^ mighty inuBHeH, ranged along the line 
refeaTed to, tdiarigcMl their anpect and dehnition under the 
ciptn'Hiiou of i!ie prinm. 



pn tlie last edition of the * ‘Fragments of Science,” an essay on “Dust and 
Disease” folio-wed here; but, as almost all my writings on the “Germ Theory” 
axe now collected in a single volume entitled “Essays on the Floating Matter of 
the Air,” “Dust and Disease” no longer appears in the “Fragments.” In its 
place I venture to introduce a short article written early last year for an impor- 
tant American magazine.] 

r 

THE SKY* 

I NVITED to write for the “Forum’’ an article that 
would have brought me face to face with “problems 
of life and mind,” for which I was at the moment 
unprepared, and unwilling to decline a request so cour- 
teously made, I offered, if the editor cared to accept it, to 
send him a contribution on the subject here presented. 

I mentioned this subject, thinking that, in addition to 
its interest as a fragment of “natural knowledge,” it might 
permit of a glance at the workings of the scientific mind 
when engaged on the deeper problems which come before 
it. In the house of Science are many mansions, occupied 
by tenants of diverse kinds. Some of them execute with 
painstaking fidelity the useful work of observation, re- 
cording from day to day the aspects of Nature or the indi- 
cations of instruments devised to reveal her ways. Others 
there are who add to this capacity for observation a power 
over the language of experiment, by means of which they 
put questions to Nature, and receive from her intelligible 
replies. There is, again, a third class of minds that can- 
not rest content with observation and experiment, whose 
love of causal unity tempts them perpetually to break 


^ From “The Forum,” February, 1888. 
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tlir«>ngh tlva FnnitatlonH of the Hotiaas, and to sock beyond 
tliinn ike roots and mtsoiiH of the phonoinona whicli tho 
obHorven* and expisrimcntor rcaiord. 1\> such spirite— ad- 
vtniiurouH and firm— wo arc indebted for our doopor knowl* 
edge of tlie nn^JuniH by wbicdi the physical uiuvorse is 
ordcretl und ruled. 

In his t^ForiH to cross tlnMionunon Iwurtu^ of the known 
liiui ilie unkinnvn, the (dFi'etivc fonuis of the man of mdcnco 
inust depemi, to a p;ri*at t^xttmt, upon his uc<juirud knowl- 
edge. Hilt knowledgt^ aiom^ will not do; a stored memory 
will luit HnlFimv, inspiration must lend its aid. Sidcntillo 
inspiriititm, liowcverj is nsually, if not always, the fruit 
of long ndlection -fd patiently ^‘intending the mind,” as 
JNewltm phrased it; and as Oopcrnicus, Ni‘wtmi, a,ud Dar- 
win prae.iieetl it; until outer darkness yields a glimnuT, 
wliieb in due timi‘ opens ont into perfee.t inUdlectual day. 
From some «>f his t^x{vreHsitms it might be inferred that 
Niwvion aeorned Iiypotlmses; but lie alltwiul them, nevi^r- 
theless, an opmi avenue to Ida own mind. He |>ropounded 
the famous etu'puscular theory of liglit, illustrating it and 
deftmiling it with a skill, power, and fasidnation which 
substs|iicntly Won ftir it anient snpporUu's among tlie In^st 
inteilrets <if tln^ worhL Idiis theory, moreover, was 
weighb-d witfi a supplementary hypothesis, which as- 
eribiiil to tiie luminifenuis imdeetiles “fiis of easy reilec- 
tioii iiitd IransiiusHiiin,” in virtue of which they were soine- 
tiiiies repellml friuii the Hurfaees of bodies luul sometimes 
|:ieriiiiited to pass through. Ntiwton may have scorned the 
levity with which hypotheses are someiimcH framed; but 
li« lived in an atmosphere of theory, which he, like all 
profottiifl Mcieniiltc*, tldnkerH, found be the very breath 
of hm iiitelbctual life. 
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The theorist tokos Jiis concoptioiis from tlio \v(\rhi of 
fact, and refines and altera tlioni U> suit his m oils. I'lie 
sensation of sound was known to be prudm'oti by abri.'il 
waves impinging on the auditory nerve. Air beiui,' a 
thing that could bo felt, and its vihrationa, f>y sintelile 
trcutnicnt, made manife.sfc to tlu^ tliere was here a 

physical baais for the “aeientifh; imagination” to ftuihi 
upon. .Both Hookti and liuyghena built upon it with 
effect. By tho illuatrioua aatronomer la.st numed tiu* eon. 
ception of waves waa definitely transpbintfil from its ter- 
restrial birthplace to a universal meditun wbose nndida- 
tions could only be intclleetuully diacerned. Unyj'ln'iiH 
did not ostabliah tlie undulat»>ry theory, but ht' took the 
first firm step toward establwiliing it. Likying thia theory 
at the root of the phonomcnji of light, Ih; went a gwal way 
toward showing that these phonomtuia are the titseesHiiry 
outgi’owtli of the conception. 

By analysia and syntheai.a Newton proved the wliilo 
light of tho sun to he, a skein of many enfor.:. 'I'he ejoiae 
of color waa a ijueation which immediately oeeiipied Ida 
thoughts; and here, aa ij» other ease.M, he freely rraorted 
to hypothosia. He saw, with fiia mind’a eye, hi.'* Imuinif- 
erous corpuscles crossing the bodily eye, ami impiirting 
successive ahocka to the retina behind. To dilb-rem ea of 
“bigness” in tho light-awakening moleeide.i Newton ua. 
cribed the different color-sensations. In tlu' iindulntory 
theory wo are also confronted with the qm-'dion of color; 
and bert) again, to inform and guide n.-i, we have the anal- 
ogy of sound. Aerial waves of different letiglhs, or peri- 
ods, produce note of different pitoh; and to iblfereneea 
of wave-length in that my.HteriouH jneditiin, the all perviub 
ing other, difrerences of color are »weril»ed. llooke imil 
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mlreacly (liHcunimKl of **a vt^ry ciwick motion that causes 
light, iiH well as a more robust that cauBcs IwiiC New- 
ton had the HtmHatifm of red to the bIiocIc of his 

gmssest, and that of vioh^t to the hIiocIc hia lineat, luini- 
tiiferoiiH j»roj<a*tih'‘H, Deiining the one, and diHpIaeing the 
oilier of noticuta, the wavt^-tlieory nffirma red to he 

{irotliiiMHi Ijy tlie- lurgt^at, and violet l>y the amalh'Ht waves 
of tlni visihli^ Hjteetrum. The* thtany of undulsition had to 
eneoiuiter th:tt Heri*tt struggh^ for exisituie.e wliieh all great 
rhungea of tlotirint*, Hidentilie. or otlicrwist^, have had to 
endure. Mighty intelleetH, ftdlowing the mig!iti<;st of tliein 
idh were arrayed against it. But the more it was diHemssed 
t!ie nmre it grew in strength and favtir, tintil it finally sup- 
idaiiied its funniilable rival. No comi)eteni seientiiie. man 
at the prestmi day ae.eepts the theory of tmussion, or refuBCB 
tt> aein^pt the tlnairy undulation. 

Biiyle and liooke had been fruitful ttxperimentors on 
tlicKHii lieaiiliful iriileHceiiees known as t!m ‘^colors of tliin 
pliitesd* Tim rich hues of the thind>lown soap-lnibhlo, of 
nil flouting on water, and of the tliin layer of oxide on 
inoltim lr;i<h are familiar illuHtratioim of these iris c.olorH. 
lIiHike showed that all traiiHparmit films, if only thin 
enoitgli, displayed sneh eolors; and lie provtsl tliai the 
partieidur etdor displayed depended upmrtlie thic.kneHB of 
the liliii. Ihis^iing from stditl and liejuid filins to iilnm 
of iitr, hci says: *‘Take two small jiieecH of ground and 
lioliidiiHl looking-glass jdato, eaeli alHiut the higness of a 
itiiliing; take these two dry, and witii your ftuaifiitgers 
iiiid tliiiifdis press llmin very hard and close together, and 
yoii sliiill Ibid tliat, when they approiudi eiich otlicir very 
neiir, Iht^re will appear several irisiw or colored linaa.’^ 
Newton, bent on knowing the exact relation between the 
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ins in alcolioL Dropped into water, the scented liquid 
immediatelj produces a white cloudiness, due to the pre- 
cipitation of the substances previously held in solution. 
The solid particles are, however, comparatively gross; but, 
by diminishing the quantity of the dissolved gum, the pre- 
cipitate may be made to consist of extremely minute parti- 
cles. Briicke, for example, dissolved gum-mastic, in cer- 
tain proportions, in alcohol, and carefully dropping his 
solution into a beaker of water, kept briskly stirred, he 
was able to reduce the precipitate to an extremely fine 
state of division. The particles of mastic can by no means 
be imagined as forming bladders. Still, against a dark 
ground — ^black velvet, for example — the water that con- 
tains them shows a distinctly blue color. The bluish color 
of many liquids is produced in a similar manner. Thin 
milk is an example. Blue eyes are also said to be simply 
turbid media. The rocks over which glaciers pass are 
finely ground and pulverized by the ice, or the stony 
emery imbedded in it; and the river which issues from 
the snout of every glacier is laden with suspended matter. 
When such glacier water is placed in a tall glass jar, and 
the heavier particles are permitted to subside, the liquid 
column, when viewed against a dark background, has a 
decidedly bluish tinge. The exceptional blueness of the 
JLiake of Geneva, which is fed with glacier water, may be 
due, in part, to particles small enough to remain suspended 
long after their larger and heavier companions have sunk 
to the bottom of the lake. 

We need not, however, resort to water for the produc- 
tion of the color. We can liberate, in air, particles of a 
size capable of producing a blue as deep and pure as the 
azure of the firmament. In fact, artificial skies may be 
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tliiiH whic^li proven tiieir krotherliood with the 

niiiiiral ^kv hy all itB phcnitjnuvna. There are 

eiuiaiii «*lieiiiii‘ai eianpoiiietB — aggn‘ga,k‘H of inoliJCiileB— the 
roii.Htiiueiii atoinn of wltich are rt^udily H’haken iiBUiujer by 
tilt! impaoi of Bj'HH’ial wavt‘H of light. Frolmblj, if aot eer- 
tainly, tin* aioiuH ntol tlu^ wavoH are bo related to eac^h 
<ii!ier, h.h rt'gardB viln'aiing period, that the wave-iaoiioii 
<aiu iwaeniuihite a util it be(*omoH disruptive. A great mau- 
InnMd sn!'ist4Uiees tnieht be meiitiojual wliosi^ vapors, when 
tiiixed with air aiui stibje.<e.i‘d to the aetiiui of a solar or 
fill eleetrie beiiiiii fire thus deeoinposed, iht! products of 
dinaiiiipositirm luotiiing us li<|iiid or solid partiidas in the 
hm%m wldidi generutt^s ihein. And here I rnnst a{ipeal U> 
tlifi inner vision filn‘ndy spoken of. Heimnnbindng the <iif* 
fereitt sir.es of the waves of light, it is not dillieult to se0 
that onr minute piirtieJes are hirgar with respect to some 
W'lixm than to others, fit the (uise of water, for example, 
a prdihle will inknwvpt and refleet a larger frac^tional part 
of ft ripple than id a larger wave. We have now to im- 
agino lightuiiidulations of dilTerant dimimsions, l>ut all ex* 
<»eedjngly minute, pasHuig througli air lathni with extremely 
smail j»ariie!es. ft is plain that sueh parti(d(4H, though scak 
t«*rifig |iorf 4 ons of iili the waves, will I'xert tlukir nuwt con- 
s|iiintous lic.tion upon the- smallest ouch; ami that the color- 
seiisiilion answering to the mnailest waves —in other words, 
tlio cohsr fiiie-»*W'ill be predumimuit in tln^ scattered light 
Tills hariiifmiKcts perfnetly with wluit we tdis-erve in the 
llriiiaitierit The sky is hlne, but the. blue is not pure, 
fill looking at llm sky ihrough a speiUrimcope, we observe 
all the colors of the spectrum ; hlue is mendy the prcidom-* 
Immtimlm. by tmuois id our artificial skies we mn take, 
as It were, iliti lirinament in our hamk ami exiimiim it at 
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our leisure. Like the natural sky, the artilleial onu wfiowg 
all the colors of li»e spectrum, hut blue in (‘xci hh. Mixing 
very small quantities of vapt»r with air, ami bringing tlm 
decomposing luminous beam into ju'.tton, we proiim-e parti- 
cles too small to shod any sensibk) light, but which may, 
and doubtless do, exert an action on t!m ultra-viidct waves 
of the spectrum. Wo can wat«;h these partiides, nr rather 
the space they occupy, till they grow U> a sizi* aide to 
yield the firmamental azure. As th« partielos grow larger 
under the continued action of the light, the azure btu-onn s 
less deep; while later on a milkinoss, such as we often ob- 
serve in nature, takes tho place of tho purer blue. Finally 
the particles become largo enough to reflect all the light- 
waves, and then the suspended “actinia cloud’* «iiiIuMe« 
white light. 

It must occur to the reader that even in the absence 
of definite clouds there are considerable variations tji tho 
hue of tho firmament. Everybody knows, moreover, that 
as the sky bonds toward tho horizon, the purer blue is 
impaired. To incjisuro tho inttinsity of the t-olitr De Haus- 
sure invented a cyanometer, anil Humboldt has given us 
a mathematical formula to express the dimiiiution .4 the 
blue, in arcs drawn cast and west from the zenith down- 
ward. This diminution is a natural eoitsequenee of the 
predominance of coarser particles in the lower reginmi of 
the atmosphere. Were the particles which produce the 
purer celestial vault all swept away, wo should, unless 
helped by what has been called “cosmic dust," look int 4 > 
the blackness of oelestial space. Anil were the whole 
atmosphere abolished along witli its suspemled matter, we 
ahould have the “bkeknoss’’ spangled with steiuly stars, 
for the twinkling of tho stars is caused by our atiuos- 
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plicrt*. No\v% the higlu^r we aHc.enti, the inon^. do wc h^ivo 
Indiiiul iiH tilt! particIeH which Ht'iithT the lif,!;‘ht; the neanu', 
ill di> we a{'»proa<*h to that vinieii ef celestial space 

laeniiciicd a iiHMiierit Vh^wcilj tlueadere^ from the 

luftiesi Alpine, Hiniimits, the hrmainental hltie in tlarker 
it h t‘ver oltHt‘rved to he from llut phiiuH. 

!t is thus shown that hy tht! Hcattering action of mi- 
ll iiie pariiclcH tlu‘ him* of tlu! nky cun he producatl; but 
there in yvX more to hi^ said upon the subjia^t. JjCt the 
mil urn! sk v be* luokt‘d at <*u a tine day througli a piece o£ 
fransparimi Ictdiuid spar cut into the form known an a 
Nicul priHiii. It may be tvell to begin by looking through 
thi‘ ju*isin at a snow slope, or a white wall. Ihirning the 
jiriaui rionol its axis, tlve light coming from thene objects 
does not uiidtu’go any Hensible change, Bui when the 
prism in <lirccti*ii toward the sky tins great probability is 
that, on turning it, variations in the amount of light 
reai’hing the t*ye %vill l>e observed. Testing various por- 
tions of tlie sky with due <iiligenca, we at length discover 
one particular direcubm when^ the ditrerenec of illumina- 
tion iHfuinea a maxunum. llert^ the Niiud, in one posi- 
iioiu seiuuH to olTer no impedinnnit to ihi! ]>aHHagi^ of t!ie 
skvbglii; wliihx when turncti through an arc of ninety 
ib-grres from tluH positimi, the. light is almost entindj 
i|iieri«li4Mh Wt* soon tiiscern that the particular line of 
visii-iii in wliie.li this maximum dilTercnce is observed is 
perp*uiilic,utar to the dircetUm of the solar rays, d'he 
Nieol nets thus upon skylight bceauw^ that light is polar- 
ir.cd, wliile the liglit from the wiiitc wall or the white 
snow, being unpolarit^ed, is not atT(a*ti*d liy the rotation 
of tiia {U’lwiii, 

III the tuisi! of our manufueAunnl sky not only is tlie 
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azure of the lirniaiuent r(^j>ro«lut*r4^ but thr;-?** plu^iioini^na 
of polarization an'* ohHervtnl. t*ven m«>ru ptuui/rflv tiiaii m 
the natural sky. Wlion the 4 ur%^pat‘o fruni wliiiOi <*iir h*‘st 
artiiicial azure in einittoi! \s> uxaniint*«i with ilu' 
priBrn, the blue light in fotunl Ih» rMUipI^Ouiy j->« thin-rsi 
at right angles to tli<j illununating huain, Ihir 
sky may, in faevt, he employed us a sumn*! Xjrtil, lirf"Ari-!i 
which and a prism hedd in the hainl nmny *0” !h»‘ iH-iutuiil 
chromatic phenomena ohstTved in lui «>!*diniiry }**>!:iri.:i«'Mpr 
may ho reproduced. 

Let UB now complete our thesis hy f*d!«nviiig tin* lur^n-r 
light-waves, which, havt^ iH*en aide fii |iu^;4 the 

aerial particles with comparatively Hiile fraeiinuul 
Without going beyond infenmtia! m'Uisitleriilioiis, we eau 
state what must occur. The in‘,tion id the piirtieles tipMii 
the solar light increases with i\m ntmosjilierie disliitieeH 
traversed hy the sun’s rays. 1'he htwrr tie* stm, 
fore, tlic gn*ater tin*. atOion. ddm .shnrfm* v.u\ri of fh«^ 
spectrum licing more am! niuru wiliidracn, ti ** f* ti*h*!n'v 
is to give tln^ longt‘r waves an ridiaimi**! lu'''! h.ejiiii;inr*««» 
in the transmiUetl light. The temh'nrVi in i0.iirr v. ^rdri, 
of this light, as tluj rays traverse everunerejtMjiin dis* 
tanoes, is more and nujn^ towani r«‘d. Tlri, ! ueehi 

bo stated as an inference, Init it i-s luit m ihi* 

impressive manmn^ hy faets. Whmi tin* A!|--ijie hvui ij 4 
setting, or, !)etU;r still, senm time aflm* fie huM nvi, Ifiiv- 
ing the limhs ami Hhotihhu’s of tie* luoniitasns m nl.ui.'ne,v^ 
while their smwy erest.s are haihrfl by the inirmiiiiig 
light, the snow glows with a h«*HUl.y and soleiiiiuiv luirdlf 
equalled hy any other natural jdieiioiiieiuui. So, 
when first illumimNi hy the rays of the uiire^ni .fom, ihij 
mountain heads, under fav»»rahle atme»H|dierie 
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shine like rubies. And all this splendor is evoked by the 
simple mechanism of minute particles, themselves without 
color, suspended in the air. Those who referred the ex- 
traordinary succession of atmospheric glows, witnessed 
some years ago, to a vast and violent discharge of vol- 
canic ashes, were dealing with “a true cause.” The fine 
-floating residue of such ashes would, undoubtedly, be 
able to produce the effects ascribed to it. Still, the mech- 
anism necessary to produce the morning and the evening 
red, though of variable efficiency, is always present in the 
atmosphere. I have seen displays, equal in magnificence 
to the finest of those above referred to, when there was 
no special volcanic outburst to which they could be re- 
ferred. It was the long-continued repetition of the glows 
which rendered the volcanic theory highly probable. 
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VOYAGE TO ALGEEIA TO OBSEKVE THE ECLIPSE 

1870 

T he opening of the Eclipse Expedition was not pro- 
pitious. PortsmoutJi, on Monday, December 5, 
1870, was swathed by fog, which was intensified 
by smoke, and traversed by a drizzle of fine rain. At 
six p.M., I was. on hoard the “Urgent.’^ On Tuesday 
morning the weather was too thick to permit of the ship’s 
being swung and her compasses calibrated. The admiral 
of the port, a man of very noble presence, came on board. 
Tinder his stimulus the energy which the weather had 
damped appeared to become more active, and soon after 
his departure we steamed down to Spithead. Here the 
fog had so far lightened as to enable the officers to swing 
the ship. 

At three p.m. on Tuesday, December 6, we got away, 
gliding successively past Whitecliff Bay, Bembridge, San- 
down, . Shanklin, Ventnor, and St. Catherine’s Lighthouse. 
On Wednesday morning we sighted the Isle of TJshant, 
on the Erench side of the Channel. The northern end of 
the island has been fretted hy the waves into detached 
tower-like masses of rock of very remarkable appearance. 
In tbe Channel the sea was green, and opposite TJshant 
it was a brighter green. On Wednesday evening we com- 
mitted ourselves to the Bay of Biscay. The roll of the 
Atlantic was full, but not violent. There had been 
(152) 
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scarcely a gleam of sunshine throughout the day, but tlie 
cloud- forms were fine, and their apparent solidity impres- 
sive. On Thursday morning the green of the sea was 
displaced by a deep indigo blue. The whole of Thurs- 
day we steamed across the hay. We had little blue sky, 
but the clouds were again grand and varied — cirrus, stra- 
tus, cumulus, and nimbus, we had them all. Dusky hair- 
like trails were sometimes dropped from the distant clouds 
to the sea. These were falling showers, and they some- 
times occupied the whole horizon, while we steamed 
across the rainless circle which was thus surrounded. 
Sometimes we plunged into the rain, and once or twice, 
by slightly changing our course, avoided a heavy shower. 
From time to time perfect rainbows spanned the heavens 
from side to side. At times a bow would appear in frag- 
ments, showing the keystone of the arch midway in air, 
and its two buttresses on the horizon. In all cases the 
light of the bow could be quenched by a NicoTs prism, 
with its long diagonal tangent to the arc. Sometimes 
gleaming patches of the firmament were seen amid the 
clouds. When viewed in the proper direction, the gleam 
could be quenched hy a ISTicol’s prism, a dark aperture 
being thus opened into stellar space. 

At sunset on Thursday the denser clouds were fiercely 
fringed, while through the lighter ones seemed to issue 
the glow, of a confl.agration. On Friday morning we 
sighted Oape Einisterre — ^the extreme end of the arc 
which sweeps from Ushaut round the Bay of Biscay. 
Calm spaces of blue, in which floated quietly scraps of 
cumuli, were behind us, hut in front of us was a horizon 
of portentous darkness. It continued thus threatening 
throughout the day. Toward evening the wind strength- 
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ened to a gale, and at dinner it was difidcult to preserve 
the plates and dishes from destruction. Our thinned 
company hinted that the rolling had other consequences. 
It was very wild when we went to bed. I slumbered 
and slept, but after some time was rendered anxiously 
conscious that my body had become a kind of projectile, 
with the ship’s side for a target. I gripped the edge of 
my berth to save myself from being thrown out. Out- 
side, I could hear somebody say that he had been thrown 
from his berth, and sent spinning to the other side of the 
saloon. The screw labored violently amid the lurching; 
it incessantly quitted the water, and, twirling in the air, 
rattled against its bearings, causing the ship to shudder 
from stem to stern. At times the waves struck us, not 
with the soft impact which might; be expected: from a 
liquid, but with the sudden solid shock of; battering-rams* 
“No man knows the force of water,” said one of the offi- 
cers, “until he has experienced a storm at sea.” These 
blows followed each other at quicker intervals, the screw 
rattling after each of them, until, finally, the delivery of 
a . heavier stroke than ordinary seemed to reduce the sa- 
loon to chaos. Furniture crashed, glasses rang, and 
alarmed inquiries immediately followed. Amid the noises 
I heard <me note of fo^ laughter; it sounded very 
ghastlyi Men tramped throughi the saloon, and busy 
voices wera: heard aft, as if something there had gone 
wrong. 

I rose, and not without difficulty got into my clothes. 
In the after-cabin^ under the superintendence of the able 
and energetic navigating lieutenant Mr: Brown, a group 
of blue-jackete were working at the tiller- ropes. These 
had beccane loose, and the helm refused to; answer tiie 
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wheel High moral lessons might be gained on ship- 
board, by observing what steadfast adherence to an object 
can accomplish, and what large effects are heaped up by 
the addition of infinitesimals. The tiller-rope, as the 
blue- jackets strained in concert, seemed hardly to move; 
still it did move a little, until finally, by timing the pull 
to the lurching of the ship, the mastery of the rudder 
was obtained. I had previously gone on deck. Eound 
the saloon- door were a few members of the eclipse party, 
who seemed in no mood for scientific observation. Nor 
did I ; but I wished to see the storm. I climbed the steps 
to the poop, exchanged a word with Captain Toynbee, 
the only member of the party to be seen on the poop, 
and by his direction made toward a cleat not far from 
the wheel.* Eound it I coiled my arms. With the ex- 
ception of the men at the wheel, who stood as silent as 
corpses, I was alone. 

I had seen grandeur elsewhere, but this was a new 
form of grandeur to me. The “Urgent” is long and nar- 
row, and during our expedition she lacked the steadying 
influence of sufficient ballast. She was for a time prac- 
tically rudderless, and lay in the trough of the sea. I 
could see the long ridges, with some hundreds of feet be- 
tween their crests, rolling upon the ship perfectly parallel 
to her sides. As they approached, they so grew upon the 
eye as to render the expression “mountains high” intel- 
ligible. At all events, there was no mistaking their me- 
chanical might, as they took the ship upon their shoulders 
and swung her like a pendulum. The deck sloped some- 
times at an angle which I estimated at over forty-five de- 


^ T-lie cleat ia a T-sliaped mass of metal eK\ployed for the fastening of ropes. 
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grees; wanting my previous Alpine practice, I should have 
felt less confidence in my grip of the cleat. Here and 
there the long rollers were tossed by interference into 
heaps of greater height. The wind caught their crests, 
and scattered them over the sea, the whole surface of 
which was seething white. The aspect of the clouds was 
a fit accompaniment to the fury of the ocean. The moon 
was almost full — at times concealed, at times revealed, as 
the scud flew wildly over it. These things appealed to 
the eye, while the ear was filled by the groaning of the 
screw and the whistle and boom of the storm. 

Nor was the outward agitation the only object of inter- 
est to me. I was at once subject and object to myself, 
and watched with intenj^ interest the workings of my 
own mind. The “Urgent” is an elderly ship. She had 
been built, I was told, by a contracting firm for some for- 
eign Grovernment, and had been diverted from her first 
purpose when converted into a troop-ship. She had been 
for some time out of work, and I had heard that one of 
her boilers, at least, needed repair. Our scanty hut excel- 
lent crew,, moreover, did not belong to the “Urgent,” but 
had been gathered from other ships. Our three lieutenants 
voteiieera All this passed swiftly through my 
mind as the steamer shook tmder file blows of the waves, 
and I thought that probabfy no one on board could say 
how much of this thumping and straining the “Urgent” 
would be able to bear* This uncertainty caused me to 
look s^dily at tho worst, and I tried to strengthen myself 
in the of it 

But at leng^ tiie hielm laid hoM of the wat^, and the 
ship was got gradnaUj round to face the waves. The roll- 
ing diminished, a cariain amount of jatehing taking its 
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place. Our speed had fallen from chsvou knotH t-) two. 
I went again to bed. After a Hi>iuu) of calm, wlirii wt' 
seemed crossing the vortex of a Btorm, heavy touting r«-- 
commenced. I was afraid to allow rnyHclf to fall h.mIci'Ii, 
as my berth was high, and to be piUduMl out of it miglit 
be attended with bruises, if not with fmc.tium From bVi- 
day at noon to Saturday at noon wo accomplishutl Hixty- 
six miles, or an average of less than three luikm an hour. 
I overheard the sailors talking about this Hlorm. ’rim 
“Urgent,” according to those that knew htsr, had never 
previously experienced anything like it’ 

All through Saturday the wind, though somewhat so- 
bered, blew dead against us. The atrnoHpheri<' elTrcls 
were exceedingly fine. The cumuli reHomlihul iiiounluinH 
in shape, and their peaked summits shoiio as while as 
Alpine snows. At one place this reHomhlanco was greatly 
strengthened by a vast area of cloud, uniformly illumi- 
nated, and lying like a nM below th© peaks. From it 
fell a kind of cloud-river strikingly like a glacier. 'I'hii 
horizon at sunset was remarkable— -spaces of brilliant green 
- between clouds of fiery red. Rainbows had beim frequont 
throughout the day, and at night a perfectly contiiimms 
Innar bow spanned the heavens from side to sidis. Its 
colors were feeble; but, contrasted with the hlaek gruumi 
against which it rested, its luminousuoss was extraor- 
dinary. 

Sunday morning found us opposite to Lisbon, ami at 
midnight we rounded Cape St. Vincent, where the iur»-h- 
ing seemed disposed to recommence. 'I’hrough the kimi. 


^ Thdere ia, it wUI bo soon, 
^oso so vigoBotLsly dosoribod 


a fair tigroomant kilwmiii thimfi Impriingifiiii wni 

by a Hdentiflo of 
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ness of Lieutenant Walton, a cot had been slung for me. 
It hung between a tiller- wheel and a flue, and at one a.m. 
I was roused by the banging of the cot against its boun- 
daries. But the wind was now behind us, and we went 
along at a speed of eleven knots. We felt certain of 
reaching Cadiz by three. But a new lighthouse came in 
sight, which some affirmed to be Cadiz Lighthouse, while 
the surrounding houses were declared to be those of Cadiz 
itself. Out of deference to these statements, the navigat- 
ing lieutenant changed his course, and steered for the 
place. A pilot came on board, and he informed us that 
we were before the mouth of the Guadalquivir, and that 
the lighthouse was that of Cipiona. Cadiz was still some 
eighteen miles distant. 

We steered toward the city, hoping to get into the har- 
bor before dark. But the pilot who would have guided 
us had been snapped up by another vessel, and we did 
not get in. We beat about during the night, and in the 
morning found ourselves about fifteen miles from Cadiz. 
The sun rose behind the city, and we steered straight into 
the light. The three-towered cathedral stood in the midst, 
round which swarmed apparently a multitude of chimney- 
stacks. A nearer approach’ showed the chimneys to be 
small turrets. A pilot was taken on board; for there is 
a dangerous shoal in the harbor. The appearance of the 
town as the sun shone upon its white and lofty walls was 
singularly beautiful. We cast anchor; some officials ar- 
rived and demanded a clean bill of health. We had none. 
They would have nothing to do with us; so the yellow 
quarantine flag was hoisted, and we waited for permission 
to land the Cadiz party. After some hours’ delay, the 
English consul and vice-consiil came on board, and with 
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rhem a Spanisi. officer ablaze witli gold lace and decora- 
tions. Tinder sliglit pressure tlie requisite permission bad 
been granted. We landed our party, and in tbe afternoon 
'v^reiglied ancbor. Thanks to the kindness of our excellent 
paymaster, I was here transferred to a more roomy berth. 

Cadiz soon sank beneath the sea, and we sighted in 
succession Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, and the revolying light 
of Ceuta. The water was very calm, and the moon rose 
in a quiet heaven. She swung with her convex surface 
downward, the common boundary between light and shadow 
being almost horizontal. A pillar of reflected light shim- 
mered up to us from the slightly rippled sea. I had pre- 
viously noticed the phosphorescence of the water, but to- 
night it was stronger than usual, especially among the 
foam at the bows. A bucket let down into the sea 
brought up a number of the little sparkling organisms 
which caused the phosphorescence. I caught some of 
them in my hand. And here an appearance was observed 
which was new to most of us, and strikingly beautiful to* 
all. Standing at the bow and looking forward, at a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty yards from the ship, a number of 
luminous streamers were seen rushing toward us. On 
nearing the vessel they rapidly turned, like a comet 
round its perihelion, placed themselves side by side, and, 
in parallel trails of light, kept up with the ship. One of 
them placed itself right in front of the bow as a pioneer. 
These comets of the sea were joined at intervals by oth- 
ers. Sometimes as many as six at a time would rush at 
us, bend with extraordinary rapidity round a sharp curv^, 
and^ afterward keep us company. I leaned over the bow 
and scanned the streamers closely The frontal portion 
of eadaJ o# Aem revealed the outline of a porpoise. The 
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rush of the creatures through the water had started the 
phosphorescence, every spark of which was converted by 
the motion of the retina into a line of light. Each por- 
poise was thus wrapped in a luminous sheath. The phos- 
phorescence did not cease at the creature’s tail, hut was 
carried many porpoise- lengths behind it. 

To our right we had the African hills, illuminated by 
the moon. Gibraltar Rock at length became visible, but 
the town remained long hidden by a belt of haze, through 
which at length the brighter lamps struggled. It was like 
the gradual resolution of a nebula into stars. As the in- 
tervening depth became gradually less, the mist vanished 
more and more, and finally all the lamps shone through 
it. They formed a bright foil to the sombre mass of rock 
above them. The sea was so calm and the scene so lovely 
that Mr. Huggins and myself stayed on deck till near 
midnight, when the ship was moored. During our walk- 
ing to and fro a striking enlargement of the disk of Jupi- 
ter was observed, whenever the heated air of the funnel 
came between us and the planet. On passing away from 
the heated air, the flat dim disk would immediately shrink 
to a luminous point. The effect was one of visual per- 
sistence. The retinal image of the planet was set quiver- 
ing in all azimuths by the streams of heated air, describing 
in quick succession minute lines of light, which summed 
themselves to a disk of sensible area. 

At six o’clock next morning, the gun at the Signal 
Station on the summit of the rock boomed. At eight 
the band on board the “Trafalgar” training-ship, which 
was in the harbor, struck up the national anthem; and im- 
mediately afterward a crowd of mite-like cadets swarmed 
up the rigging. After the removal of the apparatus be- 
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longing to tlie Gibraltar party wo went on ehore. Winter 
was in England when wo left, but here we had the warmth 
of summer. The vegetation was luxuriant — palm-trees, 
cactuses, and aloes, all ablaze with scarlet flowers. A 
yisit to the Governor wtm projiosed, as an a(5t of neces- 
sary courtesy, and I accompanied Admiral Ommaney and 
Mr. Huggins to “the Convent,” or Government House. 
We sent in our cards, waited for a time, and were then 
conducted by an orderly to his E.'coollency. He is a fine 
old man, over six feet high, and of frank military bearing. 
He received us and conversed with us in a very genial 
manner. He took us to see his garden, his palms, his 
shaded promenades, and his orange-trees loaded with fruit, 
in all of which he took manifest delight. Evidently “the 
hero of Kars” had fallen upon quarters after his own 
heart. He appeared full of good nature, and engaged 
us on the spot to dine with him that day. 

We sought the town-major for a pass to visit the linea 
While awaiting his arrival I purchased a stock o! white 
glass bottles, with a view to experiments on the color of 
the sea. Mr. Huggins and mysolf, who wished to see the 
roek, were taken by Captain Salmond to tlie library, where 
a model of Gibraltar is kept, and where vro had a useful 
preliminary lesson. At the library we met Colonel Ma- 
berly, a courteous and kindly man, who gave us good 
advice regarding our excursion. Ho sent an orderly with 
us to the entrance of the lines. The orderly handed us 
over to an intelligent Irishman, who was directed to show* 
us everything that we desired to see, and to hide nothiirg^ 
& 0 m us. We took the “uj)per line,” traversed the gal- 
leria hewn through the limestone; looked through the 
mnbrawires, which opened like doors in the precipice, to- 
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ward tlie hills of Spain; reached St. GeoTg&'a 
went still higher, emerging on the summit of one o# 
noblest clife I have ever seen. 

Beyond were the Spanish lines, marked by a 
white sentiy-boxes; nearer were the English Hn^, 
conspicuously indicated; and between both was the a 
tral ground. Behind the Spanish lines rose the coBi 
MU called the Queen of Spain’s Chair. The geneml 
pect of the mainland from the rock is bold and rugjg 
Doubling back from the galleries, we struck upwi 
toward the crest, reached the Signal Station, where 
indulged in “shandy-gaff” and bread and cheese. 'Rhei 
to O’Hara’s Tower, the Mghest point of the rock, 
was built by a former governor, who, forgetful d I 
laws of terrestrial curvature, thought he might look 
the tower into the port of Cadiz. The tower is riven, UM 
it may be climbed along the edges of the crack. We g 
to the top of it; thence descended the curious Medilw 
ranean Stair — ^a zigzag, mostly of steps down a ste« j 
falling slope, amid palmetto brush, aloes, and pricla 
pear. 

Passing over the Windmill HiU, we were joined at *1 
“Governor’s Cottage” by a car, and drove afterward 
the lighthouse at Europa Point. The tower was bail 
I beUeve, by Queen Adelaide, and it contains a fine di«'>| 
trie apparatus of the first order, constructed by Mcsh* 
Chance, of Birmingham. At the appointed hour we 
at the Convent. During dinner the same genial teinl 
wHch appeared in the morning were still more conspil 
uous. The frediness of the Governor’s nature show* 
itself best when he spoke of his oH antagonist in aaron 
MonraviefiL CMvaliy in war is consistent with its siwri 
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prosecution. These two men were ehiviilnnw, iumI 
striking the last blow became frieudH fttriner, Oiir l.ui.| 
and courteous reception at Gibraltar ia a tiling t*« l-<- »•’ 
membered with pleasure. 

On December 16 we committed ourwdvea to tbe M« -ii 
terranean. The views of Gibraltar with wld<'h wr siro 
most acquainted represent it as a huge ridgiq but ii« «« 
pect, end on, both from the Spanislt lines and fr»*in lb«' 
other side, is trulj noble. Then) is a sloping bank *4 
sand at the back of tlio I’ock, whitdt I was diwjwi'sr.l t«> 
regard simply as the d&tris of tlio limestunt'. 1 »i-4h- 4 
to let myself down upon it, but had not tho limi'. M v 
friend Mr. Busk, however, assunw me that it is jnh. is, 
and that the same sand coustitutos the adjui-ent looitia! 
ground. There are theories alloat as to its haviiH; 
blown from Sahara. The Mediterranean throughout lius 


first day, and indeed throughout the entin't voyag<’ i** 
Oran, was of a less deep blue than the Atlantic. I’,>» 
sibly the quantity of organisms may have modillwi vl,,, 
color. At night the phosphorosonco was startluig, lirciik 
ing suddenly out along the crests of the waves fonio’d by 
Ae port and starboard bows. Its strength not mu. 
form. Having flashed brilliantly for a time, ,t w.mhl 
in part subside, aud afterward regain its vigor. .s,nrr«l 
large phosphorescent masses of weird npjwamnm, 
floated past. 

On the morning of the 16th we sighunl the fori «i,4 
hghthouse of Marsa el Kibir, and beyond them the white 
jails of Oran lying in the bight of a bay. sheltered by 

nr^ whole voyage we had not had so lino a day. The 
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of otservation seemed demonstrate<i. A ratlier excitable 
pilot came on board, and he guided us in behind the 
Mole, which had suffered much damage the previous 
year from an unexplained outburst of waves from the 
Mediterranean. Both port and bow anchors were cast in 
deep water. With three huge hawsers the ship’s stem 
was made fast to throe gun-pillars iLvod in the Mole; and 
here for a time the “Urgent” rested fi-om her labors. 

M. Janssen, who had rendered his name celebrated by 
his observations of the eclipse in India in 1868, when 
he showed the solar flames to bo (!ru])tions of incandes- 
cent hydrogen, was already enoampod iii the open country 
about eight miles from Oran. On December 2 he had 
quitted Paris in a balloon, with a strong young sailor as 
his assistant, had descended near the mouth of the Loire, 
seen M. Q-ambetta, and received from him encouragement 
and aid. On the day of our arrival his encampment was 
visited by Mr. Huggins, and the kind and courteous 
Engineer of the Port drove me subseipiently, in his own 
phaeton, to the place. It boro the best repute as regards 
freedom from haze and fog, and commanded an open out- 
look; but it was inconvenient for us on account of its 
distaraee from th® ship. The place next in repute was 
the railway statiom, between two and three miles distant 
from the Mole. It was inspected, but, being enclosed, 
was abandoned for an eminence in an adjacent garden, 
the pjfoperty of Mr. Hinshelwood, a Scotchman who had 
settled eome years previously as an Esparto merchant in 
Oran.‘ He, in the most liberal manner, placed his ground 
a® the dispomtion of the party. Here the tents were 


^ lblil>asctois a kind grass newmudi used in the nmnutacture ol paper. 
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pitched, on the Saturday, by Captain Sahnond and his 
intelligent corps of sappers, the instruments being erected 
on the Monday under cover of the tents. 

Close to the railway station runs a new loopholed wall 
of defence, through which the highway passes into the 
open country. Standing on the highway, and looking 
southward, about twenty yards to the right is a small 
bastionet, intended to carry a gun or two. Its roof I 
thought would form an admirable basis for my telescope, 
while the view of the surrounding country was unimpeded 
in all directions. The authorities kindly allowed me the 
use of this bastionet. Two men, one a blue-jacket named 
Elliot, and the other a marine named Hill, were placed 
at my disposal by Lieutenant Walton; and, thus aided, 
on Monday morning I mounted my telescope. The in- 
strument was new to me, and some hours of discipline 
were spent in mastering all the details of its manipulation. 

Mr. Huggins joined me, and we visited together the 
Arab quarter of Oran. The flat-roofed houses appeared 
very clean and white. The street was filled with loiter- 
ers, and the thresholds were occupied by picturesque 
groups. Some of the men were very fine. We saw many 
straight, manly fellows who must have been six feet four 
in height. They passed us with perfect indifference, evinc- 
ing no anger, suspicion, or curiosity, hardly caring in 
fact to glance at us as we passed. In one instance only 
during my stay at Oran was I spoken to by an Arab. 
He was a tall, good-humored fellow, who came smiling 
up to me, and muttered something about “les Anglais.” 
The mixed population of Oran is picturesque in the high- 
est degree: the Jews, rich and poor, varying in their 
costumes as their wealth varies; the Arabs more pict- 
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uresque still, and of all shades of coinjdexinn— the ne- 
groes, the Spaniards, the Frcjich, all grcniju-d kigether, 
each race preserving its own individuality, {ornied a pict- 
ure intensely interesting to me. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, I was early at the bastionct 
The night had been very scpially. The scfrgoant of the 
sappers had taken charge of our key, and on Tuesday 
morning Elliot went for it. lie brought back the intel- 
ligence that the tents had been blown down atul the 
instruments overturned. Among thcise was a large and 
valuable equatorial from the Royal Oliscrvatory, (Ireen- 
wich. It seemed hardly possible tluit this instnunent, 
with its wheels and verniers and delicate adjustments, 
could have escaped uninjured from such a fall. This, 
however, was the case; and during the day all the over- 
tvTrned instruments were restored to their plaoeii, and 
found to be in practical working order. This and the 
following day were devoted to incessant stdiooling. ! lijul 
come out as a general stnr-gawr, am! not with the iiit«'n- 
tion of devoting myself to tho observation of any par- 
ticular phenomenon. I wishotl to see tho whole—lho first 
contact, the advance of tho moon, tlio succmjwive swallow- 
ing up of the solar spots, the breaking of the last lino 
of crescent by the lunar mountains into Bailey's Ijeads, 
the advance of the shadow through tho air, the iifqiear- 
ance of the corona and prominences at the moment of 
totality, the radiant streamers of tho coromi, the ttit«*riin! 
structure of the flames, a glance throtigh a jMihiriseojte, 
a sweep round the landscape with the naktul eyi5, the 
reappearance of the solar limb through Baih'y's Iieads, 
and, finally, the retreat of the lunar shadow tlirough the 
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I wiifi provided witli a toloBoopo of admirable dofini- 
fdoii, luountod, adjusted, packed, and most liberally placed 
at my disjmsal by Mr. Warren Do La Rue. Tlie telescope 
gmsj^KMl ^le whole of tlm snn, and a considerable portion 
of tl»o space surrounding it But it would not toko in 
tlte extitune limits of tiie corona. For this I had lashed 
on to tlie largo telesoope a light but powerful instrument, 
eonstruoted by Ross, and lent to me by Mr. Huggins. 
I was also furnislusd with an excellent binocular by Mr. 
Ballineyer. In Lict, no man could have been more effi- 
ciently supported. It required a strict parcelling out of 
tlte intenrdl of tohility to embrace in it the entire series 
of observations;. These, while tiie son remained visible, 
were to be made with an un^lvered diagonal eye-pieoe, 
which rciitx;ted but a small fraotion of the sun's light, this 
f ruction being still further toned down by a dark glass. 
At tim moment of totality the dturk glass was to be re- 
moved, and a lulver reflector pushed in, so as to get the 
maximum of light from the corona and premineneeB. The 
time of totality was distributed as follows: 
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naked eye, from naked eye back to timier, from fiiulcr 
to telescope, abandoning tlio instrument liuully to observe 
the retreating shadow. All this wc went over twenty 
times, while looking at the actual sun, an<l keeping him 
in the middle of the ^eld. It was my object to romler 
the repetition of ihe lesson a<> mechanical as to leave no 
room for flurry, forgetfulness, or excitement Volition 
was not to be called upon, nor judgment excreised, but 
a well-bcaton path of routitio was to be followed. Had 
the opportunity occurred, I thinic tlio prt»gramnie would 
have l)een strictly carried out 

But the opportunity did not octuir. For several days 
the weather had been ill-natured. We had wind s<» strong 
as to render the hawsers at the stem of the “Urgent” as 
rigid as iron, and to rlestroy the navigating liouunmnt’s 
sleep. We had clouds, a thunder-storm, and aotne rain. 
Still the hope was held out that the atmosphere would 
cleanse itself, and if it did we were pronusetl air of ex- 
traordinary limpidity. Early on the 22*1 we were all at 
our posts. Spaces of hluc in tho early morning gave ua 
some encourag(!ment, but all depcmlc<l on the relation 
of these spaces to the surrounding clouds. Whicli of 
them were to grow as tho daiy advanced? Tho wind 
was high, and to secure the steadiness of my instru- 
ment I was forced to retreat behind a projection of i!i« 
bastionet, place stones upon its stand, and, furiht^r, to 
avail myself of the shelter of a sail. My practiceti men 
fastened the sail at the top, and loaiied it with bowlders 
at‘ the bottom. It was tried severely, but it stood firm. 

The clouds and bine spaces fought for a time with 
varying success. The sun was hidden and rovealetl at 
intervals, hope oscillating in synchrouiam with tho changes 
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<if III© ik'j. hi 111© iiicrrivfit of lirpt c<mliiat a oloittl 

iiitiirviifiiwi ; liiil » rniiiulo or two liftcfmiini tli© ©kiii4 liml 
mill ill© t^iioraiioliiiiont of ili© liliirk lioilj tif lliti 

nifiiiii wiii tli© ^ilar clifik. iiniiin iniirrliad 

iiiiil I Pitw it at frftiju©iit intorviilH; a gnnifi 
fif w©r© ii}iprc>ii©h©il mnl awiillawtHl ii|i, Siiliw* 

«|ii©iilly I ©iiiiglil mglit of th© luiiiir liinli m it mil tlirciiigli 
lilt? iiiiiltllo cif li liir|f© njiol wim tiol ki li© ci»* 

tifigriii^lioit from ilio iiiootu but rtmm likii n looiiriiiiiti tibovii 
it. Tilt! wliifii ill i III ©oulf! lit^ mnm m griiy neitcl 

ilrifiiiig ill© blacik mirfim© of iliii iiumih; Iml llioj 

tbiakaitttl iniiPi itmi itiiiri'i titiil mmh lli© of ©Itmr- 

tmm ^nirilior. Diiriiiif inomotili I wiimli©*! with mi 

horilorifig upon fiimuniition ih© nuiruh of tbn nilvtsr 
piakl© of ill© miu iirroH© tho ilohi of lli© ii5!©ii©inii% it wiy» 

©Cl iliiirp iiiid io litmiitiful. No ini©t,t of ilm liiiutT limb 

©riiiltl liii ciliaiirvoil litiyoiol Iliii iuiii’h liiHiinliiry. ii«rf| iii* 
ioofl* il imiibi imlj li© by tlm uomiifii whicili w» 

iittaflj mtt off by t\m tlurk glam Tit© liltt©kfw»i of lli© 
ttirifiii tioyoml til© ©lui wm, in fiiot, ooiifciitiicliitl willi llns 

111 II Ilf Hjiiiro. 

|l©iiif|rt iri© %wm Klliot wuth ilm muiktii urn! liuituriu whiht 
Ijiinitoiiiiiil Arwliofi of llio Hnyiil hinl ili© kiiiil* 

liiw til liikt! «*biirgo of tiiy lioto-book, i iiiimlttiiiisib iiiicl 
Im wriilo riipidly clowiu nimh things an it?i?rti©il worlliy of 
r^iiioiiibfiiiioo* Tliiin my liaiida atiti miricl ware eiitiriily 
fri*©; hill it wta all lo no A |iiiieii nf ^tmllglii 

fell ittifl renti^fl ii|iciii lltfi acurm iiwfiy* Il 

111 © fUtly illiiiriirtttlitcl ©ftoi within vnm, Iltil to |1» 
there wiin mill a Hjmee of bin© wlikl 
nnmh iif in Wilbin aovoii niiiiiit^i of kilaitj 

olhor kiwartl llto ^with Im'iitiit mwy iark* Tho 
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atmospliero was, as it wtsn^, on tlie brink of a prenipifu, 
being charged with humidity, wliich nMjuirctl but a sliglit 
chill to bring it down in clouds. Tins was furnishcil by 
the withdrawal of the solar bcunns: the chunks did come 
down, covering up the space of blue on which tnir hopes 
had so long rc.4tcd. 1 abandoncil the telescope and walked 
to and fro in dc.spair. As tlie nnunent of totality nji- 
jiroachod, the dc.seent toward darkness was as obvious as 
a falling stone. I looked toward a distant rtilge, where 
tho diirknesB would first appear. At the nimncnt a fan of 
hoams, issuing from tho hiilden sun, was spread out over 
tho southern heavens. Thc.se beams are bars of alternate 
light and shade, produced in illuminated hajm by the 
shadows o! floating eloudlota of varying density. Thu 
beams are practically parallel, but by an effuct of per- 
spective they appear divergent, having the sun, in fact, 
for their point of convergence. The darkness took posses- 
sion of the ridge referred to, lowi-retl upon .M. .lanssi’ii’s 
observatory, passed over the sonlhern heavens, blotting 
out the licatns us if a sponge hml been drawn neross them. 
It then took HUccc.ssivo pos, session of three spares of blue 
sky in the southeastern atmo.sphere. I again looked to- 
ward the ridge. A glimmer as t*f ilay-tlawn was behind 
it, and immediately afterward the fan of lanims, which liad 
been for more than two miimtea absent, revivinl. 'I’ho 
eclipse of 1870 bad ended, and, as far as tho corona and 
flames were concerned, wo bail l«H*n defeated. 

Even in the heart of the eclipse the darkness was by- 
no means perfect. Small print could he read, fn fact, 
the clouds which rendered the <lay a dark one, by scatter- 
ing light into the shadow, rendered the darkness l«s» in- 
tense than it would have l>©en had the atmosphero been 
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without cloud. In the more open spaces I sought for 
stars, but could find none. There was a lull in the wind 
before and after totality, but during the totality the wind 
was strong. I waited for some time on the bastion et, hop- 
ing to get a glimpse of the moon on the opposite border 
of the sun, but in vain. The clouds continued, and some 
rain fell. The day brightened somewhat afterward, and, 
having packed all up, in the sober twilight Mr. Crookes 
and myself climbed the heights above the fort of Yera 
Cruz. From this eminence we had a very noble view over 
the Mediterranean and the flanking African hills. The 
sunset was remarkaMe, and the whole outlook exceed- 
ingly fine. 

The able and well- instructed medical officer of the 
‘‘Urgent,” Mr. Coodman, observed the following tem- 
peratures during the progress of the eclipse: 


Hour 

Deg. 

Hour 



Ueg. 

11.46 

56 

12.43 

. 

. 

51 

11.55 

65 

1.05 

, 

. 

62 

12.10 

54 

1.2.7 


. 

63 

12.31 

53 

1.44 

.. 

. 

56 

12.39 

52 

2.10 


, 

51 


The minimum temperature occurred some minutes after 
totality, when a slight rain fell. 

The wind was so strong on the 23d that Captain Hen- 
derson would not venture out. Cruided by Mr. Goodman, 
I visited a cave in a remarkable stratum of shell-breccia, 
and, thanks to my guide, secured specimens. Mr. Busk 
informs me that a precisely similar breccia is found at 
Gibraltar, at approximately the same level. Baring the 
afternoon. Admiral Ommaney and myself drowe to :1h.e fort 
Marsa -el Kibir The fortification is of ancient origin.^ 
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the Moorish arohos being still there in tleeay, but the fort 
is now very strong. About four or tivt' hutulreil tuiW" 
looking dragoons wore looking after their honses, wailing 
for a lull to enable them U> embark for Franee. t)ne of 
their officers was wandering in a very solitary fashion over 
the fort. We had some conversation with him. He had 
been at Sudan, had been taken j>risi»ner, but had effected 
his e.scajte. He shook his head when we spoke of the ter- 
mination of the war, and predicted its long continuance. 
There was bitterness in his tone as he spoke of the charges 
of treason so lightly levelleil against French commanders. 
Tho green waves raved round the promontory on which 
the fort stands, smiting the rocks, breaking into foam, and 
jumping, after impact, to a height of a hundred feet ami 
more into the air. As we returned our vehicle broke 
down through the loss of a wheel. The Admiral went on 
board, wliilo f remained long watching tho ngitatial mi'h. 
Tho little horses of Oran well merit a pus.sing word. Their 
speed and endurance, both «•! wiiich arc heavily drawn 
ujxm by their drivers, arc cxlnionlinary. 

Tho wind sinking, wc lifted anchor on the 24th. For 
some hours wo went pleasantly along; but during the 
afternoon the storm revived, and it blew heavily against 
us all the night. When wo came oppt>site the Bay of 
Almeria, on tho 25th, the captain turned the shiji, and 
steered into the bay, where, under the shadow of the 
Sierra Nevada, we passed Christmas night in pesu-c. Next 
morning "a rose of dawn” rested on tho snows «»f the ad* 
jacent mountains, while a purple haae was spread over the 
lower lulls. I had no notion that Spain |sisiiessi*d so fine 
a range of mountains as the Sierra Nevada, 'fhe height 
is considerable, but the fonn also is such as to get the 
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maximum of grandeur out of tlie heiglit Wo weighed 
anehor at eight A.M,, p&Haing Cor a time tlirough shoal 
water, the bottem having been evidently stirred up. The 
adjaeent land seetnod eroded in a remarkable manner. It 
has its flot*ds, which excavate those valleys and ravines, 
and leave those singular ridges behind. Toward evening 
I climbed the mainmast, and, standing on the cross-trees, 
saw the sun »it amid a blaae of fiery clouds. The wind 
was strong and bitterly cold, and I was glad to slide back 
to the deck along a rope, whioh stretched from the mast- 
hea<i to the ship’s side. That night wc oast anchor beside 
the Mol© of Oibralfcw. 

On the iiiorniiig «»f the 27th, in company with two 
friends, I limve to the Spanish lines, with the view of 
seeing the roek frinu tliut si<le. It is an cxooedingly noble 
mass. 'I’he Pemnsular attd Oriental inail l>aat had been 
signalled luid lm«l iit»me. Heavy duties calletl me home- 
ward, and by transferring mymdf from the “Urgent” to 
the miul-steamer 1 shouhl gain three days. I hired a 
Ismt, rtnved to the steamer, learned that she was to start 
at one, and rwlurmnl with all speed to the “Urgent." 
Making kimwn U» Captain Henderson my wi.sli to get 
away. In' expressed doubts as U» the pessibility of reach- 
ing the mail st>uimor m time. With his aceustomod kind- 
ness, he, leiwever, jditeed a boat at my disjmsah Konr 
hardy fellows and one of tli« ship's idlieers jumped into 
it; !ny luggage, hastily thrown together, was lumi»!ed iii, 
and we were immediately on our way. We Inul tnmrly 
four miles to row in about twenty mimttes; but we helped 
the maddswt might not Is? piinettial. For a time we 
watehed her ansimmly; there was no motion; w« cam# 
neari'r, but the Hafs were ni4 yet hauled in. The men 
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put forth all their strength, animated by the exhortations 
of the officer at the helm. The roughness of the sea ren- 
dered their efforts to some extent nugatory: still we were 
rapidly approaching the steamer. At length she moved, 
punctual almost to the minute, at first slowly, but soon 
with quickened pace. We turned to the left, so as to cut 
across her bows. Five minutes’ pull would have brought 
us up to her. The officer waved his cap and I my hat. 
“If they could only see us, they might back to us in a 
moment.” But they diol not see us, or if they did, they 
paid us no attention. I returned to the “Urgent,” dis- 
comfited, but grateful to the fine fellows who had wrought 
so hard to carry out my wishes. 

Glad of the quiet, in the sober afternoon I took a walk 
toward Europa Point. The sky darkened and heavy 
squalls passed at intervals. Private theatricals were at 
the Convent, and the kind and courteous Governor had 
sent cards to the eclipse party. I failed in my duty in 
not going. St. Michael’s Cave is said to rival, if it does 
not outrival, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. On the 
28th Mr. Crookes, Mr. Carpenter, and myself, guided by 
a mihtary policeman who understood his work, explored 
the cavern. The mouth is about 1,100 feet above the sea. 
We zigzagged up to it, and first were led into an aperture 
in the rock, at some height above the true entrance of 
the cave. In this upper cavern we saw some tall and 
beautiful stalactite pillars. 

The water drips from the roof charged with bicarbonate 
of lime. Exposed to the air, the carbonic acid partially 
escapes, and the simple carbonate of lime, which is hardly 
at all soluble in water, deposits itself as a solid, forming 
stalactites and stalagmites Even the exposure of chalk 
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or Hmestoae water to tKe open air partially softens it. A 
specimen of tlie Eedbonme water exposed by Professors 
Graham, Miller, and Hofmann, in a shallow basin, fell 
from eighteen degrees to nine degrees of hardness. The 
softening process of Clark is virtually a hastening of the 
natural process. Here, however, instead of being per- 
mitted to evaporate, half the carbonic acid is appropriated 
by lime, the half thus taken np, as well as the remaining 
half, being precipitated. The solid precipitate is per- 
mitted to sink, and the clear supernatant liquid is limpid 
soft water. 

We returned to the real mouth of St. Michael’s Cave, 
which is entered by a wicket. The floor was somewhat 
muddy, and the roof and walls were wet. We soon found 
ourselves in the midst of a natural temple, where tall col- 
umns sprang complete from floor to roof, while incipient 
columns were growing to meet each other, upward and 
downward. The water which trickles from the stalactite, 
after having in part yielded up its carbonate of lime, falls 
upon the floor vertically underneath, and there builds the 
stalagmite. Consequently, the pillars grow from above 
and below simultaneously, along the same vertical. It 
is easy to distinguish the stalagmitic from the stalactitic 
portion of the pillars. The former is always divided into ^ 
short segments by protuberant rings, as if deposited peri- 
odically, while the latter presents a tmiform surface. In 
some cases the points of inverted cones of stalactite rested 
on the centres of pillars of stalagmite. The process of 
solidification and the consequent architecture wore alike 
beautiful. 

We followed our guide through various branches and 
arms of the cave, climbed and descended steps, halted at 
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tie edges of dark shafts and apertures, and squeezed our- 
selres througi narrow passages. From time to time we 
halted, while Mr. Crookes illuminated, with ignited mag- 
nesium wire, the roof, columns, dependent spears, and 
graceful drapery of the stalactites. Once, coming to a 
magnificent cluster of icicle-like spears, we helped our- 
selves to specimens. There was some difficulty in detach- 
ing the more delicate ones, their fragility was so great. 
A consciousness of vandalism, which smote me at the 
time, haunts me still; for, though our requisitions were 
moderate, this beauty ought not to be at all invaded. 
Pendent from the roof, in their natural habitat, nothing 
can exceed their delicate beauty; they live, as it were, sur- 
rounded by organic connections. In London they are 
curious, but not beautiful. Of gathered shells Emerson 
writes: 

I wiped away tlie weeds and foam, 

And brought my sea-torn treasures home: 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 

The promontory of Gibraltar is so burrowed with cet- 
erns that it has been called the Hill of Caves. They are 
apparently related to the geologic disturbances which the 
rock has undergone. The earliest of these is the tilting 
of the once horizontal strata. Suppose a force of torsion 
to act upon the promontory at its southern extremity near 
Buropa Point, and suppose the rock to be of a partially 
yielding character; such a force would twist the strata 
into screw- surfaces, the greatest amount of twisting bmng 
oadured near the point of appEcation of the force. Such 
a twisting the rock appears to have suffered; hut instead 
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of the twist fading gradually and uniformly olf, in pinning 
from south to north, the want of uniformity in tho mutorial 
has produced lines of dislocation whore thorn are abru])t 
changes in the amount of twist. Thus, at tho northern 
end of tlie rock the dip to tho west is nineteen degrees ; 
in the Middle Hill, it is thirty-eight degrees; in tho centre 
of the South Hill, or Sugar Loaf, it is fifty-soven dogroes. 
At the southern extremity of tho Sugar Loaf tlie strata 
are vertical, while further to tho south they actually turn 
over and dip to tho oast. 

The rook is thus divided into throe sections, H0i)arat('d 
from each other by places of dislocation, where tho strata 
are much wrenched and broken. Thoso are called the 
Northern and Southern Quobrada, from tho Spani.sh 
“Tierra Quebrada,” or broken ground, ft is at tlie.so 
places that tho inland caves of Gibraltar are almost exclu- 
sively found. Based on tho observations of Dr. Falconer 
and himself, an oxoollent and most interesting account of 
these caves, and of the human remains ami works of art 
which they contain, was communicated by Mr. Busk to 
the meeting of the Congress of Prehistorii*. Arehie(dogy 
at Norwich, and afterward printed in t!ui “I’nnisue.tion.s” 
of the Congress.* Long subHoquent to the oiieration of 
the twisting force just referred to, the promontory under- 
went various changes of level, 'riiero are soa-terraoea and 
layers of shell-breccia along its flanks, and numerous caves 
which, unlike the inland ones, are tho product of marine 
erosion. The Ape’s Hill, on tho African side of tho 


* In this essay Mt. Busk refers to tho previous ItiborH of Mr. Smith, of 
Jordan Hill, to whom wo owo most of our knowledge of the goutogy of the 
rook. 
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strait, Mr. Busk informs me, has undergone similar 
disturbances. * 

In the harbor of Gibraltar, on the morning of our de- 
parture, I resumed a series of observations on the color 
of the sea. On the way out a number of specimens had 
been collected, with a view to subsequent examination. 
But the bottles were claret bottles, of doubtful purity. 
At Gibraltar, therefore, I purchased fifteen white glass 
bottles, with ground glass stoppers, and at Cadiz, thanks 
to the friendly guidance of Mr. Cameron, I secured a 
dozen more. These seven- and- twenty bottles were filled 
with water, taken at different places between Oran and 
Spithead. 

And here let me express my warmest acknowledg- 
ments to Captain Henderson, the commander of H.M.S. 
“Urgent,” who aided me in my observations in every 
possible way. Indeed, my thanks are due to all the offi- 
cers for their unfailing courtesy and help. The captain 
placed at my disposal his own coxswain, an intelligent 
fellow named Thorogood, who skilfully attached a cord 
to each bottle, weighted it with lead, cast it into the sea, 
and, after three successive rinsings, filled it under my 
own eyes. The contact of jugs, buckets, or other vessels 
was thus avoided; and even the necessity of pouring out 
the water, afterward, through the dirty London air. 

The mode of examination applied to these bottles has 
been already described. The liquid is illuminated by a 


' No one can rise from the perusal of Kr. Busk’s paper without a feeling 
of admiration for the principal discoverer and indefatigable explorer of the 
^braltar caves, the late Captain Frederick Brome. 

® “Floating Matter of the Air,” Art. “Dust and Disease.” 
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powerfully coudeused beam, its couditiou being rerealed 
through the light scattered by its suspended particles. 
“Care is taken to defend the eye from the access of all 
other light, and, thus defended, it becomes an organ of 
inconceivable delicacy.’' Were water of uniform density 
perfectly free from suspended matter, it would, in my 
opinion, scatter no light at all. The track of a luminous 
beam could not be seen in such water. But “an amount 
of impurity so infinitesimal as to be scarcely expressible 
in numbers, and the individual particles of which are so 
small as wholly to elude the microscope, may, when ex- 
amined by the method alluded to, produce not only sen- 
sible, but striking, effects upon the eye.” 

The results of the examination of nineteen bottles filled 
at various places between Gibraltar and Spithead are here 
tabulated: 


No. 

Locality 

Color of Sea 

Appearance in LuminouB Beam 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

Gibraltar Harbor 

Two miles from Gibraltar 
Off Cabreta Point 

Off Cabreta Point 

Off Tarifa 

Beyond Tarifa 

Twelve miles from Oadiz 
Cadiz Harbor 

Fourteen miles from Oadiz 
Fourteen miles from Cadiz 
Between Capes St. Mary and 
Vincent 

Off the Burlings 

B^ond the Burlings 

Off Cape Finisterre 

Bay of Biscay 

Bay of Biscay 

Off Ushant 

Off St. Catherine's 

Spithead 

Green 

Clearer green 

Bright green 

Blaok-indigo 

Undecided 

Cobalt-blue 

Yellow-green 

Yellow-green 

Yellow-green 

Bright green 

Deep indigo 

Strong green 

Indigo 

Undecided 

Black-indigo 

Indigo 

Dara green 

Yellow-green 

Green 

Thick with fine particles 

Thick with very fine particles 
Still thick, but less so 

Much less thick, very pure 
Thicker than No. 4 

Much purer than No. 5 

Very thick 

JExceedingly thick 

Thick, but less so 

Much less thick 

Very little matter, very pur© 
Thick, with fine matter 

Very little matter, pur© 

Less pure 

Very little matter, very pure 
Very fine matter. Iridescent 

A good deal of matter 
Exceedingly thick 

Exceedingly thick 


Here we have three specimens of water, described as 
green, a clearer green, and bright green, taken in Gibral- 
tar Harbor, at a point two miles from the harbor, and off 
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Cabreta Point The home examination showed the first 
to be thiefis: with snspended matter, tlie second less thick, 
and the third still less thick. Thus tlie green brightened 
as the suspended matter diminished in amount 

Previous to the fourth observation our excellent nav- 
igating lieutenant, Mr. Brown, steered along the coast, 
thus avoiding the adverse current which sets in, through 
the Strait, from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. He 
was at length foroe<l to croM l^e boundary of the Atlantic 
current, which was defined with extraordinary sharpness. 
On the one side of it the water was a vivid green, on the 
other a deep blue. Standing at the bow of the ship, a 
bottle could be filled with blue water, while at the same 
moment a bottle cast from Ae stem oould be filled with 
green water. Two bottles were secured, one on each side 
of this remarkable boundary. In the distance the At- 
lantic had the hue called ultramarine; but looked fairly 
down \ipon, it was of almost inky blackness — black quali- 
fied Viy a trace of indigo. 

What change docs tlm homo examination here reveal? 
In passing to indigo, the water becomes suddenly aug- 
mented in purity, the suspended matter becoming sud- 
denly less. Off Tarifa, the deep indigo disappears, and 
the sea is undecided in color. Accompanying this change, 
we have a rise in the quantity of suspended matter. Be- 
yond Tarifa, wo change to oobalt-blm^, the suspended 
matter falling at the aiime time in quantity. This water 
is distinotly purer than the green. We approach Cadiz, 
and at twelve miles from the city get into yellow-green 
water; this the London examination shows to be thick 
with suspended matter. The same is true of Cadiz Har- 
bor, and also of a point fourteen miles from Cadiz in the 
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homeward direetion. Here there is a suddea change from 
yellow-gre^n to a bright emerald- green, and accompany- 
ing the change a sudden fall in the quantity of suspended 
matter. Between Cape St. Mary and Cape St. Vincent 
the water changes to the deepest indigo, a further dimi- 
nution of the suspended matter being the concomitant 
phenomenon. 

We now reach the remarkable group of rocks called 
the Burlings, and find the water between the shore and 
the rocks a strong green; the home examination shows 
it to be thick with fine matter. Fifteen or twenty miles 
beyond the Burlings we come again into indigo water, 
from which the suspended matter has in great part dis- 
appeared. Off Cape Finisterre, about the place where the 
“Captain” went down, the water becomes green, and the 
home examination pronounces it to be thicker. Then we 
enter the Bray of Biscay, where the indigo resumes its 
power, and where the home examination shows the greatly 
augmented purity cif the water. A second ^ecimen of 
water, taken from the Bay of Biscay, held in suspension 
fine particles of a peculiar kind; the size of them was 
such as to render the water richly iridescent. It showed 
itself green, blue, or salmon-colored, according to the di- 
rection of the line of vision. Finally, we come to our last 
two bottles, the one taken opposite St. Catherine’s light- 
house, in the dsle of Wight, the other at Spithead. The 
sea at both these places was green, and both specimens, 
as might be expected, were pronounced by the home 
examination to be thick with suspended matter. 

Two distinct series of observations are here refonred 
to — -the one consisting of direct observations of the color 
of the sea, conducted during the voyage from Gribraltar to 
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Portsmouth: the other carried out iu the laboratory of the 
Koyal Institution. And here it is to be noted that in the 
home examination I never knew what water was placed 
in my hands. The labels, with the names of the localities 
written upon them, had been tied up, all information re- 
garding the source of the water being thus held back. 
The bottles were simply numbered, and not till all of 
them had been examined, and described, were the labels 
opened, and the locality and sea-color corresponding to 
the various specimens ascertained. The home observa* 
tions, therefore, must have been perfectly unbiased, and 
they clearly establish the association of the green color with 
fine suspended matter, and of the ultramarine color, and 
more especially of the black-indigo hue of the Atlantic, 
with the comparative absence of such matter. 

So much for mere observation; but what is the cause 
of the dark hue of the deep ocean?* A preliminary re- 
mark or two will clear our way toward an explanation. 
Color resides in white light, appearing when any constit- 
uent of the white light is withdrawn. The hue of a pur- 
ple liquid, for example, is immediately accoimted for by 
its action on a spectrum. It cuts out the yellow and 
green, and allows the red and blue to pass through. The 
blending of these two colors produces the purple. But 
while such a liquid attacks with special energy the yellow 
and green, it enfeebles the whole spectrum. By increas- 


^ L note, written to me on October 22, by my friend Canon Kingsley, con- 
tains the following reference to this point; “I have never seen the Lake of 
Geneva, hut I thought of the brilliant dazzling dark blue of the mid- Atlantic 
tinder the sunlight, and its black*blue under cloud, both so solid that one might 
leap off the sponson on to it without fear ; this was to me the most wonderful 
thing whicli I saw on my voyages to and from the West Indies.*’ 
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iBg tile thickness of the stratum we may absorb the whole 
of tKe light. The color of a blue liquid is similarly ac- 
counted for. It first extinguishes the red; then, as the 
thickiness augments, it attacks the orange, yellow, and 
green in succession; the blue alone finally remaining. 
But even it might be extinguished by a sufficient depth 
of thie liquid. 

-A.nd now we are prepared for a brief, but tolerably 
complete, statement of that action of sea-water upon light 
to wlaich it owes its darkness. The spectrum embraces 
three classes of rays — the thermal, the visual, and the 
chemical. The^ divisions overlap each other; the ther- 
mal rays are in part visual, the visual rays in part chem- 
ical, and vice versd. The vast body of thermal rays lie 
beyond the red, being invisible. These rays are attacked 
witlx exiceeding energy by water. They are absorbed close 
to tlie surface of the sea, and are the great agents in evap- 
oration. Jd the same time the whole spectrum sufiers en- 
feeblemcnt; water attacks aU its rays, but with different 
degrees of energy. Of the visual rays, the red are first 
extinguished. As the solar beam plunges deeper into the 
sea, orange follows red, yellow follows orange, green fol- 
lows yellow, and the various shades of blue, where the 
water is deep enough, follow green. Absolute extinction 
of tlxe solar beam would be the consequence if the water 
were deep and uniform. If it contained no suspended 
matter, such water would be as black as ink. A reflected 
glimmer of ordinary light would reach us from its surface, 
as it would from the surface of actual ink; but no light, 
hence no color, would reach us from the body of the 
water. 

In very cl^r and deep sea- water this condition is ap- 
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proximately fulfilled, and hence the extraordinary dark- 
ness of such water. The indigo, already referred to, is, 

I believe, to be ascribed in part to the suspended matter, 
which is never absent, even in the purest natural water; 
and in part to the slight reflection of the light from the 
limiting surfaces of strata of different densities. A modi- 
cum of light is thus thrown back to the eye, before the 
depth necessary to absolute extinction has been attained. 
An effect precisely similar occurs under the moraines of 
glaciers. The ice here is exceptionally compact, and, 
owing to the absence of the internal scattering common 
in bubbled ice, the light plunges into the mass, where 
it is extinguished, the perfectly clear ice presenting an 
appearance of pitchy blackness.’ 

The green color of the sea has now to be accounted 
for; and here, again, let us fall back upon the sure basis 
of experiment. A strong white dinner-plate had a lead 
weight securely fastened to it. Fifty or sixty yards of 
strong hempen line were attached to the plate. My assist- 
ant, Thorogood, occupied a boat, fastened as usual to the 
davits of the “Urgent,” while I occupied a second boat 
nearer the stem of the ship. He cast the plate as a mari- 
ner heaves the lead, and by the time it reached me it had 
sunk a considerable depth in the water. In all cases the 
hue of this plate was green. Even when the sea was of 
the darkest indigo, the green was vivid and pronounced. 
I could notice the gradual deepening of the color as the 
plate sank, but at its greatest depth, even in indigo water, 
the color was still a blue green.* 

• I leam from a correspondent that certain Wdsh tarns, which are reputed 
hottomless, have this Inky hue. 

* In no case, course la the green pure, but a mixture of green and wne. 
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Other observations confirmed this one. 'I’bs' I r^-ooii 
is a screw steamer, and right over the hJad«« Use »»*» 
was an orifice called the screw-well, through whu-h «.«« 
could look from the poop down upon the sorew. 'rhe w'lr- 
face-glimmer, which so pesters the eye, mm hero in » grrui 
measure removed. Midway down, a plank oroa».l ii»» 
screw- well from side to side; on this I placed myself and 
observed the action of the screw undernoalh. The 
was rendered sensitive by the mcKlerathm of the light; 
and, to remove still further all disturbing causes, 1 jeii- 
tenant Walton had a sail and tarpaulin thrown over ib« 
mouth of the well. Underneath this I fiorohod myself tm 
the plank and watched the sorow. In an iurltgo sen il*«j 
play of color was indescribably beautiful, and the 
between the water, wliich had the Hcrewdilades, and that 
whioh had the bottom of the ooean, a* n baiJkgroniid, 
extraordinary. The one was of the most briUifttit green, 
^ other of *e deepest ultramarine. Thu aurfitct' «( tltn 
water above the screw-blade traa always ruffled. I*ii|«id 
lenses were thus formed, by which thw cnlurcd light 
withdrawn from some places and coiiccntrutc! u|... a 
the water flashing with metallic lustre. 'I’hr w I i* ., n 
in this case played the jiart of the diiui.T pLa. !•> if ., 
former case, and there were other in.suuiccs ui » 
kind. The white bellies of porpoises showed ih,- „ 
hue, varying in intensity as tho crentimm swung t.. „s, ! 
fro between the surface and tho deeper wnti-r. .•,% 

a certain depth below tho surface, was also gr<’<-n in ^ 

rough sea the light which ponotrakHi the suniimi of * 
sometimes reached tlie eye, a beautiful green ei,|, 
thus placed upon tho wave, oven in indigo wak-r. 

But how is this color to Im connected with th.- s 
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pended particles? Thus: Take the dinner-plate which 
showed so brilliant a green when thrown into indigo 
water. Suppose it to diminish in size, until it reaches 
an almost microscopic magnitude. It would still behave 
substantially as the larger plate, sending to the eye its 
modicum of green light. If the plate, instead of being a 
large coherent mass, were ground to a powder sufficiently 
fine, and in this condition diffused through the clear sea- 
water, it would also send green light to the eye. In fact, 
the suspended particles which the home examination re- 
veals act in all essential particulars like the plate, or like 
the screw-blades, or like the foam, or like the bellies of 
the porpoises. Thus I think the greenness of the sea is 
physically connected with the matter which it holds in 
suspension. 

We reached Portsmouth on January 6, 1871. Then 
ended a voyage which, though its main object was not 
realized, has left behind it pleasant memories, both of the 
aspects of nature and the kindliness of men. 
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NIAGAEA * 

I T is one of tlie disadvantages of reading hooks aknit n»l- 
ural scenery that they fill the mind with pictures, oftoo 
exaggerated, often distorted, often blurred, and, oven 
when w-ell drawn, injurious to the froshnoss of first itnpres- 
sions. Such has been the fate of most of us with 
to the Falls of Niagara. There was little aocunioy >n the 
estimates of the first observers of the (-atonuit. SfJirthnl 
by an exhibition of power so novel and so gnunl, emotion 
leaped beyond the control of the judgment, and gave cur* 
rency to notions which have often led to disapfmintment 
A record of a voyage, in 1686, by a Pronoh mariner 
named Jacques Cartier, contains, it is said, the first printed 
allusion to Niagara. In 1608 the first map of the distriot 
was constructed by a Frenchman named Champlain. In 
1648 the Jesuit Eageneau, in a letter to his 8«|M»rior at 
Paris, mentions Niagara as “a cataract of frightfn! 
height.”* In the winter of 1678 and 1679 the ciitenwit 
was visited by Father Hennepin, and described in a b<M»k 
dedicated “to the King of Great Britain.” lie giviw a 
drawing of the waterfall, which shows that serious ehangea 
have taken place since his time. He dosoriboa it as “a 


> A Discourse deUvered at the Eoyal Institution of Qmt Britain. A»ril 4. 
1813. 

• Prom an interesting little book presented to mo at Brookl/n by Ha luttliw, 
Mr. Holly, some of these data are derived: Hennepin, Kalm, Bakawidl. hyoll.* 
Hall, and others I have myself consulted. 


( 187 ) 
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great and prodigious cadence of water, to wMcli the uni- 
verse does not offer a parallel.’’ The height of the fall, 
according to Hennepin, was more than 600 feet. ‘*The 
waters,” he says, “which fall from this great precipice do 
foam and boil in the most astonishing manner, making a 
noise more terrible than that of thunder. When the wind 
blows to the south its frightful roaring may be heard for 
more than fifteen leagues.” The Baron la Hontan, who 
visited Niagara in 1687, makes the height 800 feet. In 
1721 Charlevois, in a letter to Madame de Maintenon, after 
referring to the exaggerations of his predecessors, thus 
states the result of his own observations: “For my part, 
after examining it on all sides, I am inclined to think that 
we cannot allow it less than 140 or 150 feet” — a remark- 
ably close estimate. At that time, viz., a hundred and 
fifty years ago^ it had the shape of a horseshoe, and rea- 
sons will subsequently be given for holding that this has 
been always the form of the cataract, from its origin to 
its present site. 

As regards the noise of the fall, Charlevois declares 
the aacounts oi Ms predecessors, which, I may say, are re- 
peated to tike present hour, to be altogether extravagant. 
He is periectly rxglik The thunders of Niagara are for- 
midable enough to those who really seek them at the base 
of the Horseshoe Fall; but on the banks of the river, and 
particularly above the fall, its silence, rather than its noise, 
is surprising. This arises, in part, from the lack of reso- 
nance; the surrounding country being flat, and therefore 
furnishing no ^hoing surfaces to reinforce the shock of 
the water. The resonance from the surrounding rocks 
causes the Swiss Eeuss at the Devil’s Bridge, when full, 
to thunder more loudly than the Niagara. 
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On Friday, November 1, 1872, just before reachinj; the 
village of Niagara Falls, I caught, from the railvray train, 
my first glimpse of the smoke of the cataract. Immedi- 
ately after my arrival I went with a friend to the northern 
end of the American Pall. It may be that my mood at 
the time toned down the impression produced by the first 
aspect of this grand cascade ; but I felt nothing like disap- 
pointment, knowing, from old experience, that time and 
close acquaintanceship, the gradual interweaving of mind 
and nature, must powerfully influence my final estimate of 
the scene. After dinner we crossed to Croat Island, and, 
turning to the right, reached the southern end of the 
American Fall. The river is here studded with small 
islands. Crossing a wooden bridge to Luna Island, and 
clasping a tree which grows near its edge, I looked long 
at the cataract, which here shoots down the precipice like 
an avalanche of foam. It grew in power and beauty. 
The channel spanned by the wooden bridge was deep, 
and the river there doubled over the edge of the preci- 
pice, hke the swell of a muscle unbroken. The ledge 
here overhangs, the water being poured out far beyond 
the base of the precipice. A space, called the Cave of 
the Winds, is thus enclosed between the wall of rock and 
the falling water. 

Goat Island ends in a sheer dry precipice, which con- 
nects the American and Horseshoe Falls. Midway be- 
tween both is a wooden hut, the residence of the guide 
to the Cave of the W inds, and from the hut a winding 
staircase, called Biddle’s Stair, descends to the base of 
the precipice. On the evening of my arrival I went down 
this stair, and wandered along the bottom of the cliff. 
One well-known factor in the formation and retreat of the 
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mtaraot was immediately observed. A tbiek layer of 
limestoiie formed the upper portion of the cliff. 'Ehis 
rested upon ;a bed of soft shale, which extended round 
the base of the cataract. The violent recoil of the water 
against this yielding substance crumbles it away, under- 
mining the ledge above, which, unsupported, eventually 
breaks off, and produces the observed recession. 

At the southern extremity of the Horseshoe is a prom- 
ontory, formed by the doubling back nf the gorge exca- 
vated by the ^cataract, and into which it plunges. On the 
promontory stands u stone building, called the Terrapin 
Tower, the door of which had been nailed up because of 
the decay of the staircase within it. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Townsend, the superintendent of Goat Island, 
the door was ^opened forme. From Hiis tower, at all hours 
of the day, and at some hours of the night, I watched und 
listened to the Horseshoe Fall. The river here is evi- 
dently much deeper than the American branch; and in- 
stead of bursting into foam where it quits the ledge, it 
bends solidly over, and falls in a continuous layer of the 
most vivid green. The tint is not uniform; long stripes 
'cxf deeper hue alternating with bands of brighter color, 
dose to the ledge over which the water rolls, foam is 
generated, the light falling upon which, and flashing back 
from it, is sifted in its passage to and iro, and changed 
from white to emerald- green. Heaps of superficial foam 
are also foormed at intervals along the ledge, and are im- 
mediately drawn into long white striae. ^ Hower down, the 
.mirface, shaken by the reaction from below, incessantly 


* The direction of the wmd, with referenoo to the oourse of a ship, may he 
rj^ensed with laccuraoy iiom the foam-s treats -on the surface of the sea. 
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rustles into whiteness. The descent finally resolves itself 
into a rhythm, the water reaching the bottom of the fall 
in periodic gushes. Nor is the spray uniformly diffused 
through the air, but is wafted through it in successive 
veils of gauze- like texture. From all this it is evident 
that beauty is not absent from the Horseshoe Fall, but 
majesty is its chief attribute. The plunge of the water is 
not wild, but deliberate, vast, and fascinating. From the 
Terrapin Tower, the adjacent arm of the Horseshoe is seen 
projected against the opposite one, midway down; to the 
imagination, therefore, is left the picturing of the gulf into 
which the cataract plunges. 

The delight which natural scenery produces in some 
minds is difficult to explain, and the conduct which it 
prompts can hardly be fairly criticised by those who have 
never experienced it. It seems to me a deduction from 
the completeness of the celebrated Thomas Young, that 
he was unable to appreciate natural scenery. '‘He had 
really,” says Dean Peacock, '‘no taste for life in the 
country; he was one of those who thought that no one 
who was able to live in London would be content to live 
elsewhere.” Well, Dr. Young, like Dr. Johnson, had a 
right to his delights; but I can understand a hesitation 
to accept them, high as they were, to the exclusion of 

That o’erflowing joy wliich Katiiro yields 

To her true lovers. 

To all who are of this mind, the strengthening of desire 
on my part to see and know Niagara Falls, as far as it is 
possible for them to be seen and known, will be intelli- 
gible. 

On the first evening of my visit, I met, at the head 
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of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to the Cave of the Winds, 
He was in the prime of manhood — ^large, well built, firm 
and pleasant in mouth and eye. My interest in the scene 
stirred up his, and ‘ made him communicative. Turning 
to a photograph, he described, by reference to it, a feat 
which he had accomplished some time previously, and 
which had brought him almost under the green water of 
the Horseshoe Fall. “Can you lead me there to-mor- 
row?” I asked. He eyed me inquiringly, weighing, per- 
haps, the chances of a man of light build, and with gray 
in his whiskers, in such an undertaking. “I wish,” I 
added, “to see as much of the fall as can be seen, and 
where you lead I will endeavor to follow.” His scrutiny 
relaxed into a smile, and he said, “Very well; I shall be 
ready for you to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In the hut at 
the head of Biddle’s Stair I stripped wholly, and re- 
dressed according to instructions — drawing on two pairs 
of woollen pantaloons, three woollen jackets, two pairs of 
socks, and a pair of felt shoes. Even if wet, my guide 
assured me that the clothes would keep me from be- 
ing chilled; and he was right. A suit and hood of yel- 
low oilcloth covered all. Most laudable precautions were 
taken by the young assistant who helped to dress me to 
keep the water out; but his devices broke down imme- 
diately when severely tested. 

We descended the stair; the handle of a pitchfork do- 
ing, in my case, the duty of an alpenstock. At the bot- 
tom, the guide inquired whether we should go first to the 
Cave of the Winds, or to the Horseshoe, remarking that 
the latter would try us most. I decided on getting the 
roughest done firs-t, and he turned to the left over the 
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stones. Tkey were sharp and trying. The base ,of the first 
portion of the cataract is covered with huge bowlders, ob- 
viously the ruins of the limestone ledge above. The water 
does not distribute itself uniformly among these, but seeks 
out channels through which it pours torrentially. We 
passed some of these with wetted feet, but without diffi- 
culty. At length we came to the side of a more formi- 
dable current. My guide walked along its edge until he 
reached its least turbulent portion. Halting, he said, 
“This is our greatest difficulty; if we can cross here, we 
shall get far toward the Horseshoe.” 

He waded in. It evidently required all his strength 
to steady him. The water rose above his loins, and it 
foamed still higher. He had to search for footing, amid 
unseen bowlders, against which the current rose violently. 
He struggled and swayed, but he struggled successfully, 
and finally reached the shallow water at the other side. 
Stretching out his arm, he said to me, “How come on.” 
I looked down the torrent, as it rushed to the river be- 
low, which was seething with the tumult of the cataract. 
De Saussure recommended the inspection of Alpine dan- 
gers, with the view of making them familiar to the eye 
before they are encountered; and it is a wholesome custom 
in places of difficulty to put the possibility of an accident 
clearly before the mind, and to decide beforehand whaf 
ought to be done should the accident occur. Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the water. Even 
yrhere it wag upt more than knee- deep, its power waS’ 
manifest. As it rose around m^, J liOUght to split th0 
torrent by presenting a side to it; but the insecurity of 
the footing enabled it to grasp my loins, twist me fairly 
round, and bring its impetus to bear upon my back. 

SOIEKOE — V—- d 
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Flirtlier struggle was impossible; and feeling my balance 
hopelessly gone, I turned, flung myself toward the bank 
just quitted, and was instantly, as expected, swept into 
shallower water. 

The oilcloth covering was a great encumbrance ; it had 
been made for a much stouter man, and, standing upright 
after my submersion, my legs occupied the centre of two 
bags of water. My guide exhorted me to try again. 
Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dissuasion; but, 
taking everything into account, it appeared more immoral 
to retreat than to proceed. Instructed by the first mis- 
adventure, I once more entered the stream. Had the 
alpenstock been of iron it might have helped me; but, 
as it was, the tendency of the water to sweep it out of my 
hands rendered it worse than useless. I, however, clung 
to it by habit. Again the torrent rose, and again I wa- 
vered; but, by keeping the left hip well against it, I re- 
mained upright, and at length grasped the hand of my 
leader at the other side. He laughed pleasantly. The 
first victory was gained, and he enjoyed it. “No travel- 
ler,'' he said, “was ever here before." Soon afterward, 
by trusting to a piece of driftwood which seemed firm, 
I was again taken off my feet, but was immediately caught 
by a protruding rock. 

We clambered over the bowlders toward the thickest 
spray, which soon became so weighty as to cause us to 
stagger under its shock. For the most part nothing could 
be seen; we were in the midst of bewildering tumult, 
lashed by the water, which sounded at times like the 
cracking of innumerable whips. Underneath this was 
the deep resonant roar of the cataract. I tried to shield 
my eyes with my hands, and look upward; but the de- 
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fence was useless. The guide continued to move on, but 
at a certain place he halted, desiring me to take shelter 
in his lee, and observe the cataract. The spray did not 
come so much from the upper ledge, as from the rebound 
of the shattered water when it struck the bottom. Hence 
the eyes could be protected from the blinding shock of 
the spray, while the line of vision to the upper ledges 
remained to some extent clear. On looking upward over 
the guide’s shoulder I could see the water bending over 
the ledge, while the Terrapin Tower loomed fitfully 
through the intermittent spray-gusts. We were right un-' 
der the tower. A little further on the cataract, after its 
first plunge, hit a protuberance some way down, and flew 
from it in a prodigious burst of spray; through this we^ 
staggered. We rounded the promontory on which the' 
Terrapin Tower stands, and moved, amid the wildest com- 
motion, along the arm of the Horseshoe, until the bowl- 
ders failed us, and the cataract fell into the profound- 
gorge of the Niagara River. 

Here the guide . sheltered me again, and desired me to 
look up; I did so, and could see, as before, the greeu 
gleam of the mighty curve sweeping over the upper .ledge, 
and the fitful plunge of the water, as the spray between 
us and it alternately gathered and disappeared. An emi- 
neiit friend of mine often speaks of the mistake of those 
physicians who regard man’s ailments as purely chemical/ 
to be met by chemical remedies only. He contends for 
the psychological element of cure. By agreeable emo- 
tions, he says, nervous currents are liberated which stimu- 
late blood, brain, and viscera. The influence rained from 
ladies’ eyes enables my friend to thrive on dishes which 
would kill him if eaten alone. A sanative effect of the 
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same order 1 experienced amid tlie spray and tlmnder of 
Niagara. Quickened by the emotions there aroused, the 
blood sped exultingly through the arteries, abolishing in- 
trospection, clearing the heart of all bitterness, and ena- 
bling one to think with tolerance, if not with tenderness, 
on the most relentless -and unreasonable foe. Apart from 
its scientific value, and purely as a moral agent, the play 
was worth the candle. My companion knew no more of 
me than that I enjoyed the wildness of the scene; but as 
I bent in the shelter of his large frame he said, ‘‘I should 
like to see you attempting to describe all this.’^ He 
rightly thought it indescribable. The name of this gal- 
lant fellow was Thomas Conroy. 

We returned, clambering at intervals up and down, so 
as to catch glimpses of the most impressive portions of 
the cataract. We passed under ledges formed by tabular 
masses of limestone, and through some curious openings 
formed by the falling together of the summits of the rocks. 
At length we found ourselves beside our enemy of the 
morning. Conroy halted for a minute or two, scanning 
the torrent thoughtfully. I said that, as a guide, he ought 
to have a rope in such a place; but he retorted that, as 
no traveller had ever thought of coming there, he did 
not see the necessity of keeping a rope. He waded in. 
The struggle to keep himself erect was evident enough; 
he swayed, but recovered himself again and again. At 
length he slipped, gave way, did as I had done, threw 
himself toward the bank, and was swept into the shal- 
lows. Standing in the stream near its edge, he stretched 
his arm toward me. I retained the pitchfork handle, for 
it had been useful among the bowlders. By wading some 
way in, the staff could be made to reach him, and I pro- 
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posed Ms seizing it. “If you are sure,” he replied, “tliiit, 
in case of giving way, you can maintain your griwp, then 
I will certainly hold you.’’ Remarking that ho might 
count on this, I waded in, and stretched the stall to nty 
companion. It was firmly grasped by both of us. Thus 
helped, though its onset was strong, I moved safely ii*T««is 
the torrent. All danger ended hero. Wo afterward 
roamed sociably among the torrents and bowlders beluw 
the Cave of the Winds. The rocks were covered with 
organic slime, which could not have be(ui wnikod over 
with bare fe^t, but the felt shoes effectually prevciitinl 
slipping. We reached the cave and entered it, first by 
a wooden way carried over the bowlders, and tlicii along a 
narrow ledge, to the point eaten doc])eHt into the shah’. 
When the wind is from the south, tho falling waU-r, 

I am told, can be seen tranquilly from this sput; Imt 
when we were there, a blinding hurricane of sjirny 
was whirled against us. On the evening of tho wunu 
day, I went behind the water on the Canada side, whioh, 
after the experiences of the morning, struck mo as an 
imposture. 

Still even this latter is exciting to some nerves. Its 
effect upon himself is thus vividly doscriljcd by Mr. Italii*. 
well, Jr.: “On turning a sharp angle of tho mck, a smhlint 
gust of wind met us, coiuiug from the hollow bt'twt'isn liio 
fall and the rock, whioh drove the spray directly in ..or 
faces, with such force that in an instant wc were wri 
through. When in the midst of this shower-bath tho shoofc 
took away my breath: I turned hack and scramble, I uvrr 
the loose stones to escape tho conflict Tho guid« sotiii 
followed, and told me that I had passed the worst part. 
With that assurance I made a second attempt; hut 
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wild and disordered was my imagination that when I had 
reached half way I could bear it no longer.” ^ 

To complete my knowledge I desired to see the fall 
from the river below it, and long negotiations were neces- 
sary to secure the means of doing so. The only boat fit 
for the undertaking had been laid up for the winter; but 
this difficulty, through the kind intervention of Mr. Town- 
send, was overcome. The main one was to secure oarsmen 
sufficiently strong and skilful to urge the boat where I 
wished it to be taken. The son of the owner of the boat, 
a finely-built young fellow, but only twenty, and therefore 
not sufficiently hardened, was willing to go; and up the 
river, it was stated, there lived another man who could do 
anything with the boat which strength and daring could 
accomplish. He came. His figure and expression of face 
certainly indicated extraordinary firmness and power. On 
Tuesday, November 5, we started, each of us being clad 
in oilcloth. The elder oarsman at once assumed a tone of 
authority over his companion, and struck immediately in 
amid the breakers below the American Fall. He hugged 
the cross freshets instead of striking out into the smoother 
water. I asked him why he did so, and he replied that 
they were directed outward, not downward. The struggle, 
however, to prevent the bow of the boat from being turned 
by them was often very severe. 

The spray was in general blinding, but at times it dis- 
appeared and yielded noble views of the fall. The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations which exalt its 
beauty. Here and there, a little below the highest ledge, 
a secondary one juts out; the water strikes it and bursts 


1 “Mag. of Nat. Hist,” 1830, pp. 121, 122. 
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from it in huge protuberant masses of foam and spray. 
We passed Goat Island, came to the Horseslioo, aiul 
•worked for a time along its base, the bowlders over whitdj 
Conroy and myself had scrambled a few days previtjunly 
lying between us and the cataract. A rock was Ixdorti iw, 
concealed and revealed at intervals, as the waves pawt'd 
over it. Our leader tried to get above this rock, lirst «.n 
the outside of it. The water, however, wjis here in vio- 
lent motion. The men struggled fiercely, the older mm 
ringing out an incessant peal of command and e.Kliortatiuii 
to the younger. As we were just clearing tiro rock, the 
bow came obliquely to the surge; the boat was turned 
suddenly round and shot with astonislung rapidity tlown 
the river. The men returned to the charge, now trying ti» 
get up between the half-concealed rook and the bowlders 
to the left. But the torrent set in strongly tlirough tliis 
channel. The tugging was quick and violent, but we 
made little way. At length, seizing a rope, the princi- 
pal oarsman made a desperate attempt to get u|K>n one of 
the bowlders, hoping to be able to drag the boat througli 
the channel; but it bumped so violently against the nwk 
that the man flung himself back and relinquished tlto 
attempt. 

We returned along the base of tho American Pall, run- 
ning in and out among tho currents which rashod from it 
laterally into the river. Seen from below, tho Amoriwin 
Pall is certainly exquisitely beautiful, but it m a nwro frill 
of adornment to its nobler neighbor tho Iloriicmhrm. At 
times we took to the river, from the centre of which the 
Horseshoe Pall appeared especially magnifleent. A atroalc 
of cloud across the neck of Mont Blanc can donbh, im 
apparent height^ so here the green summit of the mtariwt 
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sinning above the smoke of spray appeared lifted to an 
extraordinary elevation. Had Hennepin and La Hontan 
seen tbe fall from this position, their estimates of the 
heiglit wonld have been perfectly excusable. 

From a point a little way below the American Fall, a 
ferry crosses the river, in summer, to the Canadian side. 
Below the ferry is a suspension bridge for carriages and 
foot-passengers, and a mile or two lower down is the rail- 
way suspension bridge. Between ferry and bridge the 
river Niagara flows unru filed; but at the suspension 
bridge the bed steepens and the river quickens its mo-- 
tion. Lower down the gorge narrows, and the rapidity 
and turbulence increase. At the place called the “Whirl- 
pool Eapids,’’ I estimated the width of the river at 800 
feet, an estimate confirmed by the dwellers on the spot. 
When it is remembered that the drainage of nearly half- 
a continent is compressed into this space, the impetuosity 
of the river’s rush may bo imagined. Had it not been for 
Mr. Bierstiidt, the distinguished photographer of Niagara/ 
I should have epritted the place without seeing these rap- 
ids} for this, and for his agreeable company to the spot, 
I have to thank him. From the edge of the cliff above 
the rapids we descended— a little, I confess, to a climber’s 
disgust— in an “elevator,” because the effects are best seen 
from the water level. 

Two kinds of motion arc here obviously active, a mo- 
tion of translation and a motion of undulation — the race 
of the river through its gorge, and the great waves gen- 
erated by its collision with, and icebound from, the obsta- 
cles in its way. In the middle of the river the rush and 
tossirtg are most violent; at all events, the impetuous force 
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of the individual -waves is here most strikingly displayed. 
Vast pyramidal heaps leap incessantly from the river, some 
of them -with such energy as to jerk their summits into the 
air, -where they hang momentarily suspended in crowds of 
liqxiid spherules. The sun shone for a few minutes. At 
times the -wind, coming up the river, searched and sifted the 
spray, carrying away the lighter drops and leaving the heav- 
ier ones behind. Wafted in the proper direction, rainbows 
appeared and disappeared fitfully in the lighter mist. In 
other directions the common gleam of the sunshine from 
the waves and their shattered crests was exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The complexity of the action was still further illus- 
trated by the fact, that in some cases, as if by the exercise 
of a local explosive force, the drops were shot radially from 
a particular centre, forming around it a kind of halo. 

The first impression, and, indeed, the current explana- 
tion, of these rapids is, that the central bed of the river 
is cumbered with large bowlders, and that the jostling, 
tossing and wild leaping of the water there are due to its 
impact against these obstacles. I doubt this explanation. 
At all events, there is another sufficient reason to be taken 
into account. Bowlders derived from the adjacent cliffs 
-visibly cumber the sides of the river. Against these the 
water rises and sinks rhythmically but violently, large 
waves being thus produced. On the generation of each 
wave, there is an immediate compounding of the wave- 
motion -with the river-motion. The ridges, which in still 
water would proceed in circular curves round the centre 
of disturbance, cross the river obliquely, and the result 
is that at the centre waves commingle which have really 
been generated at the sides. In the first instance, we had 
a composition of wave-motion -with river-motion; here we 
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K*v» |}»e ptmlftneeMco of w&Yes with waves. Where cr^t 
iumI fnrww or<*.<« oiujh other, the motion is annulled; where 
Ittrro* nml furrow cross, the river is plowed to a greater 
th’jilhs *'Hi whore crest And crest aid each other, we have 
ihii artoiunliiij)? leap of the water which breaks the cohe- 
i>f thi? oroHls, nnd tosses them shattered into the air. 
I'rnisi il j! water level tin? cause of the action is not so 
rasiiv but frt<m the summit of the clifi the lateral 


fj. ■ ,,<rau* n of tho wiives, and their propagation to the cen- 
tra, saw |»erf«,'ljy obvious. If this explanation be correct, 
lh» observed at the Whirlpool Rapids form one 

u| lii«j j|niii4«*iit illustrations of tho principle of interference. 
Til® I'iilw “catimiet," Mr. Huxley informs me, offers more 
intwi<#rste osAmptmi of the same action. 

At mtm distaiHHi below the Whirlpool Bapids we have 
l}i« ofb bratcd whirlpool itself. Here the river makes a 
«oi,bl.-« b.-ii.l to ihw northeast, forming nearly a right angle- 


Wiib ii« pnn it.us .Hrwtion. Tho water strikes the concave 
bi.uk wiili pr.-ui foree, and scoops it incessantly away. A 
vi**i bus I'i'fu thus formed, in which the sweep of 

Him Iivrr pn.longs iWclf m gyratory currents. Bodies and 
liw*« whieh Imvo oomo over tho falls are stated to circulate 


hen. for days without finding the outlet. From various 
of lh« cliffs above this is curiously hidden. The 
rt,»b of the nv«r into tl.e whirlpool is obvious enough; and 
ihoiijjh y>a iinagiae the outlet must be visible, if one existed, 
vo« oaiinol find it Turning, however, round the bend of 
|.n«upice U» the northeast, the outlet comes into view. 
Tl,c Niagara wasou was over; the chatter of sight-seers 
I,a4 .•ww.l, and the scene presented itself as one o o y 

„ ...d I ««■“ ^7“ “ 

.l*n. lU. -.irt 
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iB enclosed by bigb and almost precipitous banks — covered, 
at tbe time, vritli russet woods. A kind of mystery at- 
taches itself to gyrating water, due perhaps to the fact 
that we are to some extent ignorant of the direction of 
its force. It is said that, at certain points of the whirl- 
pool, pine-trees are sucked down, to be ejected mysteri- 
ously elsewhere. The water is of the brightest emerald- 
green. The gorge through which it escapes is narrow, 
and the motion of the river swift though silent. The 
surface is steeply inclined, but it is perfectly unbroken. 
There are no lateral waves, no ripples with their breaking 
bubbles to raise a murmur; while the depth is here too great 
to allow the inequality of the bed to ruffle the surface. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this sloping liquid 
mirror formed by the Niagara in sliding from the whirlpool. 

The green color is, I think, correctly accounted for 
in the last Fragment. While crossing the Atlantic, in 
1872-1878, I had frequent opportunities of testing the 
explanation there given. Looked properly down upon, 
there are portions of the ocean to which we should hardly 
ascribe a trace of blue; at the most, a mere hint of indigo 
reaches the eye. The water, indeed, is practically black, 
and this is an indication both of its depth and of its free- 
dom from mechanically suspended matter. In small thick- 
nesses water is sensibly transparent to all kinds of light; 
but, as the thickness increases, the rays of low refrangi- 
bility are first absorbed, and after them the other rays. 
Where, therefore, the water is very deep and very pure, 
all the colors are absorbed, and such water ought to ap- 
pear black, as no light is sent from its interior to the eye. 
The approximation of the Atlantic Ocean to this condition 
is an indication of its extreme purity. 
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Throw a white pebble into such water; as it sinks it 
becomes greener and greener, and, before it disappears, 
it reaches a vivid blue-green. Break such a pebble into 
fragments, each of these will behave like the unbroken 
mass; grind the pebble to powder, every particle will 
yield its modicum of green; and if the particles be so fine 
as to remain suspended in the water, the scattered light 
will be a uniform green. Hence the greenness of shoal 
water. You go to bed with the black Atlantic around 
you. You rise in the morning, find it a yivid green, and 
correctly infer that you are crossing the bank of New- 
foundland. Such water is found charged with fine matter 
in ^ state of mechanical suspension. The light from the 
bottom raay sometimes come into play, but it is not neces- 
sary. A storm can render the ws^tev niud4y, by render- 
ing the particles too numerous and gross. Such a case 
occurred toward the close of my vi^it to Niagara. There 
had been rain and storm in the upper lake-regions, and 
the quantity of suspended matter brought down quite 
extinguished the fascinating green of the horseshoe. 

Nothing can be more superb than the green of the 
Atlantic waves, when the circumstances are favprable tp 
the exhibition of the color. As long as a wave remains 
unbroken no color appears; but when the foam just 
doubles over the crest, like an Alpine snow-cornice, un- 
der the cornice we often' see a display of the most exqui-^ 
site green. It is metallic in its brilliancy. But the fp^i|t 
is necessary to its production. The foam is first 
nated, and it scatters the light in directions; the light 
which passes through the higher portion of the wave alone 
reaohes the eye, and gives to tfiat portion its matchless 
color. The folding of the ‘Wave? producing as it does a 
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sserie? <?f Igogifudmal protulDeraijces and furrows which" 
^ct lifee cylip-drical Ipnses, introduces variations in the 
ipteasity of the light, and materially enhances its beauty. 

We baye now to consider the genesis and proximate 
destiny of the Falls of Niagara. We may open our way' 
to this subject by a few preliminary yejnarks upon erosion. 
Time and intensity are the main factors of geplogic change, 
and they are in a certain sense convertible. A feeble 
fprce acting through long periods, and an intense force’ 
acting thrpngh short ones, may produce approximately 
the t^pae results. Tp I)r. Hpoker I have been indebted 
for some specimens of stones, the first examples of which 
were picked up by Mr. Hackworth on the shores of 
Lyell’s Bay, near Wellington, in New Zealand. They 
were described by Mr. Travers in the “Transactions of 
the New Zealp,nd institute.” Unacquainted with their 
ppigin, you wpnld eertaiply ascribe their fornas to hurnam 
workmanship. They resemble knives aftd spear-heads, ■ 
being apparently chiselled off into facets, with as much 
attention to symmetry as if a tool, guided by human 
intelligence, had passed over them. But no human in- 
strument has been brought to bear upon these stones. 
They have been wrought into their present shape by the 
windblown sand of Lyell’s Bay. Two winds are domi- 
nant here, and they in succession urged the sand against 
opposite sides of the atone; every little particle of sand 
chipped away its infinitesimal bit of stone, and in the end- 
sculptured these singular forms. * 

' “These stones, which have a strong roaemhlanoe to -works ol human art, 
occur in great abundance, and ot various sizes, from half an inch to several 
inches in length. A largo unmbor w«re ejchilntecl showing the various forms. 
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The Sphinx of Egypt is nearly covered up hy the 
sand of the desert. The neck of the Sphinx is partly cut 
across, not, as I am assured by Mr. Huxley, by ordinary 
weathering, but by the eroding action of the fine sand 
blown against it. In these cases Nature furnishes us with 
hints which may be taken advantage of in art; and this 
action of sand has been recently turned to extraordinary 
account in the United States. "When in Boston, I was 
taken by my courteous and helpful friend, Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, to see the action of the sand-blast. A kind of 
hopper containing fine siliceous sand was connected with 
a reservoir of compressed air, the pressure being variable 
at pleasure. The hopper ended in a long slit, from which 
the sand was blown. A plate of glass was placed beneath 
this slit, and caused to pass slowly under it; it came out 
perfectly depolished, with a bright opalescent glimmer, 
such as could only bo produced by the most careful grind- 
ing. Every little particle of sand urged against the glass, 
having all its energy concentrated on the point of impact, 
formed there a little pit, the depolished surface consisting 
of innumerable hollows of this description. 


which are those of wodgoa, knives, arrow-heads, etc., and all with sharp 
cutting edges. 

“Mr. Travers explained that, notwithstanding their artificial appearance, 
these stones were formed by the cutting action of the wind-driven sand, as it 
passed to and fro over an exposed bowlder- bank. He gave a minute account 
of the manner in which the varieties of form are produced, and referred to the 
©feet which the erosive action thus Indicated would have on railway and other 
works executed on sandy tracts. 

“Dr. Hector stated that although, as a group, the specimens on the table 
could not well be mistaken for artificial productions, still the forms are so 
peculiar, and the edges, in a few of tliera, so perfect, that If they were discov- 
ered associated with human works there is no doubt that they would have been 
referred to tlxe so-called *stone period .^’* — from the Minutes of the 
. WeMngton FhUoso^hical Society ^ February 9, 18S0, 
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■But tMs was not all. By protooting within 
of the surface, and exposing others, flgaros mul tnioory «>f 
any req^uired form could be etched U|H>a the 1 h»‘ 

figures of open iron-work could be thus tMipioil; whih’ 
wire-gauze placed over the glass produced a 
pattern. But it required no such resisting snlsstonrc « . 
iron to shelter the glass. The pattarna of the linest la*’* 
could be thus reproduced; the deli<uite filanii'tiW of tlo- 
lace itself offering a sufficient prot(*fltion. All 
effects have been obtained with a simjdo of »h« 

sand-blast devised by my assistant. A of » 

minute suffices to etch upon glass a rich aiol Iwnniifttl 
lace pattern. Any yielding suhstaiico may ho ('tnp’.'vcd 
to protect the glass. By diffusing tlic .shock «>f the par- 
ticle, such substances practically destroy tin* li« id cr.wiro 
power. The hand can bear, without inconvcmcitce, a 
sand-shower which would pulvcrisso gliuna. Ktohinga «»«*• 
cuted on glass with suitable kinds of ink are aijoumliily 
worked out by the sand-blast. Tn fact, within cttruiin 
limits, the harder the surface, tl»e greater is tlie 
tration of the shock, and the more effeetiml is tin* 

It is not necessary that the sand should }.o th.* h*r.j.-r 
substance of the two; corundum, for example, in much 
harder than quartz; still, quartz-saiHl can not only doj..,!. 
ish, hut actually blow a hole through a plate of 
Nay, glass may be depolishod by the impju’t of fine 
the grains in this case bruising the ghnss h,*f„re ihey have 
time to flatten and turn their energy into heiit. 

And here, in passing, wo may tie U.geihef 
apparently unrelated facts. Sujqmsing ym, t„r« ,»n. «, 
the lower part of a house, a cook which ta fe-l f.y a pii* 
from a cistern at the top of th« houae, the of 
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water, from tlie cistern downward, is set in motion. By 
turning ofE the cock, this motion is stopped; and when 
the turning off is very sudden, the pipe, if not strong, 
may be burst by the internal impact of the water. By 
distributing the turning of the cock over half a second of 
time, the shock and danger of rupture may be entirely 
avoided. We have here an example of the concentration 
of energy in time. The sand-blast illustrates the concen- 
tration of energy in sjoace. The action of flint and steel 
is an illustration of the same principle. The heat re- 
quired to generate the spark is intense; and the mechan- 
ical action, being moderate, must, to produce fire, be in 
the highest degree concentrated. This concentration is 
secured by the collision of hard substances. Oalc-spar 
will not supply the place of fl.int, nor lead the place of 
steel, in the production of fi.re by collision. With the 
softer substances, the total heat produced may be greater 
than with the hard ones, but, to produce the spark, the 
heat must be intensely localized. 

We can, however, go far beyond the mere depolishing 
of glass; indeed I have already said that quartz-sand can 
wear a hole through corundum. This leads me to express 
my acknowledgments to General Tilghman,' who is the 
inventor of the sand-blast. To his spontaneous kindness 
I am indebted for some beautiful illustrations of his proc- 


* The absorbent power, if I may use the phrase, exerted by the industrial 
arts in the United States, is forcibly illustrated by the rapid transfer of men like 
Mr. Tilghman from the life of the soldier to that of the civilian. G-eneral 
McClellan, now a civil engineer, whom I had the honor of frequently meeting 
in New York, is a most eminent example of the same kind. At the end of the 
war, indeed, a million and a half of men were thus drawn, in an astonishingly 
short time, from military to civil life. 
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ess. In op.e thick pl^,te of glass a figure has been worked 
out to a depth of fths of an inch. A second plate, |ths 
of an inch thick, is entirely perforated. In a circnlar' 
plate of marble, nearly half an inch thick, open work of 
most intricate and elaborate description has been exe- 
cuted. It would probably take many days to perform this 
work by any ordinary process; with the sand-blast it was 
accomplished in an hour. So much for the strength of 
the blast; its delicacy is illustrated by this beautiful ex- 
ample of line engraving, etched on glass by means of the- 
blast. 

This power of erosion, so strikingly displayed when 
sand is urged by air, renders us better able to conceive- 
its action when urged by water. The erosive power of 
a river is vastly augmented by the solid matter carried 
along lyith it. Sand or pebbles, caught in a river vor- 
tex, can wear away the hardest rock; “potholes” a®-^' 
deep ^;yli^drioal heing thus prodirced. An ex- 

■tpordinary: iriftW?^ 9^ W,? ^ 9 . aeen 

in the Tal Tournanche, above the yillage of this name. 
The gorge at Handeck has been thus cut out. Such 
waterfalls were, once frequent in -the valleys of Switzer- 
land; for hardly any valley is -without one or more trans- 
verse barriers of resisting material, over which the river 
flowing through the valley once fell a? a cataract. Hear 
ToRtregina, in the Engadin, there if such a cnse; a hard- 
gneiss being tlffre. -^orn, afay -to. form % gorge, through 
whioh the river, frpm the. Ifortfratseh glacier rushes. The? 
barrier of the Kirchet above hley.ringen, is also n case. iR 
pomh Behind it was. a lake, derived from -th# glaoier of 
th.e . Aar,, and over the bamer the_ lake, poured, its. excess 
of water. Here the rock, being limestone, was in part 
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dissolved; but added to this we bad the action of the 
sand and gravel carried along by the water, which, on 
striking the rock, chipped it away like the particles of the 
sand-blast. Thus, by solution and mechanical erosion, 
the great chasm of the Pinsteraarschlucht was formed. It 
is demonstrable that the water which flows at the bottoms 
of such deep fissures once flowed at the level of their 
present edges, and tumbled down the lower faces of the 
barriers. Almost every valley in Switzerland furnishes 
examples of this kind; the untenable hypothesis of earth- 
quakes, once so readily resorted to in accounting for these 
gorges, being now for the most part abandoned. To pro- 
duce the cafions of Western America, no other cause is 
needed than the integration of efiEects individually infini- 
tesimal. 

And now we come to Niagara. Soon after Europeans 
had taken possession of the country, the conviction ap- 
pears to have arisen that the deep channel of the river 
Niagara below the falls had been excavated by the cata- 
ract. In Mr. Bakewell’s “Introduction to Geology,’^ the 
prevalence of this belief has been referred to. It is ex- 
pressed thus by Professor Joseph Henry in the “Transac- 
tions of the Albany Institute”: * “In viewing the position 
of the falls, and the features of the country round, it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the idea that this great 
natural raceway has been formed by the continued action 
of the irresistible Niagara, and that the falls, beginning at 
Lewiston, have, in the course of ages, worn back the rocky 
strata to their present site.” The same view is advocated 
by Sir Charles Lyell, by Mr. Hall, by M. Agassiz, by Pro- 


1 Quoted by Bakewell. 
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lessor Eamsaj, indeed by most of those who have inspected 
the place. 

A connected image of the origin and progress of the 
cataract is easily obtained. Walking northward from the 
village of ITiagara Falls by the side of the river, we have 
to our left the deep and comparatively narrow gorge, 
through which the Magara flows. The bounding cliEs of 
this gorge are from 800 to 360 feet high. We reach the 
whirlpool, trend to the northeast, and after a little time 
gradually resume our northward course. Finally, at about 
seven miles from the present falls, we come to the edge of 
a declivity, which informs us that we have been hitherto 
walking on table-land. At some hundreds of feet below 
us is a comparatively level plain, which stretches to Lake 
Ontario. The declivity marks the end of the precipitous 
gorge of the Niagara. Here the river escapes from its 
steep mural boundaries, and in a widened bed pursues 
its way to the lake which finally receives its waters. 

The fact that in historic times, even within the mem- 
ory of man, the fall has sensibly receded, prompts the 
question. How far has this recession gone ? At what point 
did the ledge which thus continually creeps backward be- 
gin its retrograde course? To minds disciplined in such 
researches the answer has been, and will be — At the pre- 
cipitous declivity which crossed the Niagara from Lewis- 
ton on the American to Queenston on the Canadian side. 
Over this transverse barrier the united affluents of all the 
upper lakes once poured their waters, and here the work 
of erosion began. The dam, moreover, was demonstrably 
of sufficient height to cause the river above it to submerge 
Goat Island; and this would perfectly account for the find- 
ing, by Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Hall, and others, in the 
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gmyel of tlie island, the same fluyiatije shells 
as are now found in the Niagara Eiver higher up. It 
would al^Q account for those deposits along the sides of 
the jriyier, the discovery of which enabled Lyell, Hall, and 
Eam^ay to reduce to demonstration the popular belief that 
thie Niagara once flowed through a shallow valley. 

The physics of the problem of excavation, which I made 
clear tq my mind before quitting Niagara, are revealed by 
a plose iuspecti.on pf the present Horseshoe Fall. We see 
evidently th^t the greatest weight pf water bends over the 
very Pf ^hP ^[orseshoe. In a passage in his excellent 
ch^pt®^ 9V^ Niagara F^^Hs, Mr. Hall alludes to this fact, 
^ere haye the flq^pst copious and the most violent whirl- 
ing of tl^ s]}^tt|red liquid; here the most powerful eddies 
recqd 'thp shalp. Frpui this ppptiPP- pf ■*'he faj|, in- 

deed, thq ^pray spmetirncs rises withput solution of conti- 
nuity th® clouds, becoming gradually more at- 

tenuated, and passing finally through the condition of true 
cloud into invisible vapor, which is sometimes reprecipitated 
higher up. All the phenomena point distinctly to the cen- 
tre pf the river as the place of greatest mochnuical energy, 
and frpm the cent^^ ^he fall gradually dies 

away ■Upward the The Horseshoe form, with the 

Cpppavity facing downward, is an ohyio.us and necessary 
consequence pf this actipn. Eight alorig the middle of the 
Hver the apex pf the curve pushes its way backward, cut- 
ting along the ^ ^rid comparatively narrow 

groove, and draming the sides as it passes tbem-* Hence 
^he remarkahle discrepancy between the widths of the 


I In t^e disQoutae excayaUon, of and drainage of tlio aides 

^io^ yjjU^tratea ty W 'Tohn Cottrell 
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Jfiagara above and below tlie Horseshoe. All along its 
course, from Lewiston Heights to its present position, the 
form of the fall was probably that of a horseshoe f for this 
is merely the expression of the greater depth, and conse- 
quently greater excavating power, of the centre of the 
river. The gorge, moreover, varies in width, as the depth 
of the centre of the ancient river varied, being narrowest 
where that depth was greatest. 

The vast comparative erosive energy of the Horseshoe 
Fall comes strikingly into view when it and the American 
Fall are compared together. The American branch of the 
river is cut at a right angle by the gorge of the Niagara. 
Here the Horseshoe Fall was the real excavator. It cut 
the rook, and formed the precipice, over which the Amer- 
ican Fall tumbles. But, since its formation, the erosive 
action of the American Fall has been almost nil, while the 
Horseshoe has cut its way for 600 yards across the end 
of Hoat Island, and is now doubling back to excavate its 
channel parallel to the length of the island. This point, 
which impressed me forcibly, has not, I have just learned, 
escaped the acute observation of Professor Eamsay.* The 
river bends; the Horseshoe immediately accommodates it- 
self to the bending, and will follow implicitly the direction 
of the deepest water in the upper stream. The flexures of 
the gorge are determined by those of the river channel 
above it. Were the Niagara centre above the fall sinuous, 
the gorge would obediently follow its sinuosities. Once 


1 His words are; “Where the body of water is small in the American Fall, 
the edge has only receded a few yards (where most eroded) during the time that 
the Canadian Fall has receded from the north corner of Goat Island to the 
innermost curve of the Horseshoe ‘Fall .” — Qumterly Journal of Geological 
Society, May, 1869. 
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Euggest^d, no doubt geograpliers will be abfe to point out 
many examples of tbis action. The Zambesi is thought 
to present a great difficulty to the erosion theory, because" 
of the sinuosity of the chasm below the Victoria Falls: 
But, assuming the basalt to be of tolerably uniform text- 
ure, had the river been examined before the formation of 
this sinuous channel, the present zigzag course of the gorge 
below the fall could, I am persuaded, have been predicted, 
while the sounding of the present river would enable us^ 
to predict the course to be pursued by the erosion in the 
future. 

But not only has the Niagara Biver cut the gorge; it 
has carried away the chips of its own workshop. The 
shale, being probably crumbled, is easily carried away. 
But at the base of the fall we find the huge bowlders 
already described, and by some means or other these are 
removed down the river. The ice which fills the gorge in 
winter, and which grapples with the bowlders, has been 
regarded as the transporting agent. Probably it is so to 
some extent. But erosion acts without ceasing on the 
abutting points of the bowlders, thus withdrawing their 
support and urging them gradually down the river. Solu- 
tion also does its portion of the work. That solid matter 
is carried down is proved by the difference of depth be- 
tween the Niagara Biver and Lake Ontario, where the river 
enters it. The depth falls from 72 feet to 20 feet, in con- 
sequence of the deposition of solid matter caused by th^ 
diminished motion of the river.* 

The annexed highly instructive map has been reduced 


1 Fear thje moirtli of tke gorge af Queenstoa, the depth, according to the 
Admiralty Chart, is 180 feet; well within the gorge it is 1S2 feet. 
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from one piiWislied in Mr. Hall’s “Greology of New York.’^ 
It is based on surveys executed, in 1842, by Messrs. Gib* 



Fra. 4. 


son and Eversked. The ragged edge of the American Fall 
north of Goat Island marks the amount of erosion which 
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it has been able to accomplish, while the Horseshoe Fall 
was cutting its way southward across tlie end of Goat 
Island to its present position. Tlio American Fall is 168 
feet high, a precipice cut down, not by itself, but by the' 
Ilorseshoo Fall The latter, in 1842, was 159 feet high, 
and, as shown by the map, is already turning eastward, to 
exeuvato its gorge; along tlic centre of the upper river. 
i> is the apex of the 1 1 orscslux;, and T marks the site of 
the Terrapin 'Powt'r, with the promontory adjacent, round 
which I was coiuluotcd by Conroy. Probably since 1842 
tlic irorsealioe has worked back Tuiyorul the position here 
assigned to it. 

In conclusion, wo may say a word regarding the proxi- 
mate future of Niagara. At the rate of excavation as- 
signed to it by Sir Charles Lyell, namely, a foot a year, 
five thousand years or so will carry the Horseshoe Fall 
far higher than Goat Island. As the gorge recedes it will 
drain, as it has hitherto done, the banks right and left of 
it, thus leaving a Jiearly level terrace between Goat Island 
aud tbc edge of the gorgi;. Higher up it will totally drain 
the American branch of tlic river; the channel of which in 
due time will heoomo (iultivahlc land. The American Fall 
will then he transformed into a dry precipice, forming a 
simple continuation of the cliffy boundary of the Niagara 
gorge. At the place occupied by the fall at this moment 
wo shall have the gorge enclosing a right angle, a second 
wliirlpool being tbo con.scquence. To those who visit Ni- 
agara a few millenniums hence- f leave the verification of 
this prediction. All that tian he Hai<l is, that if the causes 
now in action continue to act, it will prove itself literally 
true. 
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Postscript 

A year or so after I liad quitted the United States, a 
man sixty years of age, wMle engaged in painting one of 
tlie bridges wMcli connect Goat Island with the Three Sis- 
ters, slipped through the rails of the bridge- into the rapids, 
and was carried impetuously toward the Horseshoe Pall. 
He was urged against a rock which rose abore the water, 
and with the grasp of desperation he clung to it. The 
population of the Tillage of Niagara Palls was soon upon 
the island, and ropes were brought, but there was none to 
use them. In the midst of the excitement, a tall, powerful 
young fellow was observed making his way silently through 
the crowd. He reached a rope; selected from the bystand- 
ers a number of men, and placed one end of the rope in 
their hands. The other end he fastened round himself, and 
choosing a point considerably above that to which the man 
clung, he plunged into the rapids. He was carried vio- 
lently downward, but he caught the rock, secured the old 
painter and saved him. Newspapers from all parts of the 
Union poured in upon me, describing this gallant act of 
my guide Conroy. 


SOIEKOE-^-V — 10 
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THE PARALLEL ROADS OF GLEN ROY^ 

T he first publislied allusion to tlie Parallel Eoads of 
Glen Eoy occurs in tlie appendix to tlie third vol- 
ume of Pennant’s “Tour in Scotland,” a work 
published in 1776. “In the face of these hills,” says this 
writer, “both sides of the glen, there are three roads at 
small distances from each other and directly opposite on 
each side. These roads have been measured in the com- 
plete parts of them, and found to be 26 paces of a* man 
5 feet 10 inches high. The two highest are pretty near 
each other, about 50 yards, and the lowest double that 
distance from the nearest to it. They are carried along 
the sides of the glen with the utmost regularity, nearly 
as exact as if drawn with a line of rule and compass.” 

The correct heights of the three roads of Glen Eoy 
are respectively 1,150, 1,070, and 860 feet above the sea. 
Hence a vertical distance of 80 feet separates the two 
highest, while the lowest road is 210 feet below the 
middle one. 

These “roads” are usually shelves or terraces formed 
in the yielding drift which here covers .the slopes of the 
mountains. They are all sensibly horizontal and there- 
fore parallel. Pennant accepted as reasonable the ex- 

* A discourse delivered at the Eoyal Institution of G-reat Britain on June 9, 
1876. 

( 218 ) 
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planation of tliem given by the country people in his 
time. They thought that the roads “were designed for 
the chase, and that the terraces were made after the spots 
were cleared in lines from wood, in order to tempt the 
animals into the open paths after they were roused, in 
order that they might come within reach of the bowmen 
who might conceal themselves in the woods above and 
below. ’ ’ 

In these attempts of “the country people’’ we have 
an illustration of that impulse to which all scientific 
knowledge is due — ^the desire to know the causes of 
things; and it is a matter of surprise that in the case 
of the parallel roads, with their weird appearance chal- 
lenging inquiry, this impulse did not make itself more 
rapidly and energetically felt. Their remoteness may per- 
haps account for the fact that until the year 1817 no sys- 
tematic description of them, and no scientific attempt at 
an explanation of them, appeared. In that year Dr. Mac- 
Culloch, who was then President of the Greological So- 
ciety, presented to that society a memoir, in which the 
roads were discussed, and pronounced to be the margins 
of lakes once embosomed in Glen Eoy. Why there 
should be three roads, or why the lakes should stand at 
these particular levels, was left unexplained. 

To Dr. MacOulloch succeeded a man, possibly not so 
learned as a geologist, but obviously fitted by nature 
to grapple with her facts and to put them in their proper 
setting. I refer to Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder, who pre- 
sented to the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, on the 2d of 
March, 1818, his paper on the Parallel Eoads of Glen 
Eoy. In looking over the literature of this subject, which 
is now copious, it is interesting to observe the difierentia- 
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tion of minds, and to single out those who went by a 
kind of instinct to the core of the question, from those 
who erred in it, or who learnedly occupied themselves 
with its analogies, adjuncts, and details. There is no 
man, in my opinion, connected with the history of the 
subject, who has shown, in relation to it, this spirit of 
penetration, this force of scientific insight, more conspicu- 
ously than Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder. Two distinct men- 
tal processes are involved in the treatment of such a ques- 
tion. First, the faithful and sufficient observation of the 
data; and secondly, that higher mental process in which 
the constructive imagination comes into play, connecting 
th© separate facts of observation with their common canse, 
and weaving them into an organic whole. In neither of 
these requirements did Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder fail. 

Adjacent to Glen Boy is a valley called Glen Gluoy, 
along the sides of which ran a single shelf, or terrace, 
formed obviously in the same manner as the parallel roads 
of Glen Eoy. The two shelves on the opposing sides of 
the glen were at precisely the same level, and Dick-Lauder 
wished to see whether, and how, they became united at 
the head of the glen. Ho followed tlic slielves into the 
recesses of the mountains. The bottom of the valley, as 
it rose, came ever nearer to them, until finally, at the 
head of Glen Gluoy, he reached a col, or watershed, of 
precisely the same elevation as the road which swept 
round the glen. 

The correct height of this col is 1,170 feet above the 
sea; that is to say, 20 feet above the highest road in Glen 
Boy. 

From this eol a lateral branch-valley — Glen Turrit — 
iod down to Glen Eoy. Our explorer descended from 
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the col to the highest road of the latter glen, aini {mrsuwl 
it exactly as he had pursued the road in (Hen (lluoy. 
For a time it belted the mountain sides at a <mnsidemitlo 
height above the bottom of the valley; but this rose an 
he proceeded, coming ever nearer to the highest shelf, 
until finally he reached a col, or water-shed, looking itito 



PARALLEL ROAD8 OF Utm IH>¥. 

After <t Sketch by Sir Thonut$ l^iek tiUUfirr, 


Glen Spey, and of precisely the siiiaa ek^viitiiiii nn liifi 
highest road of (Jlen Roy. 

He then dropped down to the lowest of theso roinb. 
and followed it toward the mouth of the glen. Its 
tion above the bottom of the valley gradiiully inor«v«.,..i; 
not because the shelf rose, but because it roiuaiitfil l»«vt*l 
while the valley sloped downward. He found thw luw- 
est road doubling round the hills at the mouth .»f (}!„„ 
Hoy, and running along the sides of the mommuris wh.r}, 
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flank Grlen Spean. He followed it eastward. The bottom 
of the Spean Valley, like the others, gradually rose, and 
therefore gradually approached the road on the adjacent 
mountain-side. He came to Loch Laggan, the surface of 
which rose almost to the level of the road, and beyond 
the head of this lake he found, as in the other two cases, 
a col, or watershed, at Makul, of exactly the same level 
as the single road in Glen Spean, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is a continuation of the lowest road in Glen Koy. 

Here we have a series of facts of obvious significance 
as regards the solution of this problem. The effort of the 
mind to form a coherent image from such facts may be 
compared with the effort of the eyes to cause the pictures 
of a stereoscope to coalesce. For a time' we exercise 
a certain strain, the object remaining vague and indis- 
tinct. Suddenly its various parts seem to run together, 
the object starting forth in clear and definite relief. 
Such, I take it, was the effect of his ponderings upon 
the mind of Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder. His solution was 
this: Taking all their features into account, he was covi- 
vinced that water only could have produced the terract^s. 
But how had the water been collected? He saw clearly 
that, supposing the mouth of Glen Gluoy to be stopped 
by a barrier sufficiently high, if the waters from the 
mountains flanking the glen were allowed to collect, they 
would form behind the barrier a lake, the surface of which 
would gradually rise until it reached the level of the col 
at the head of the glen. The rising would then cease; the 
superfluous water of Glen Gluoy discharging itself over 
the col into Glen Eoy. As long as the barrier stopping 
the mouth of Glen Gluoy continued high enough, we 
should have in that glen a lake at the precise level of 
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its shelf, which lake, acting upon the loose drift of the 
flanking mountains, would form the shelf revealed by 
observation. 

So much for Glen Gluoy. But suppose the mouth of 
Glen Eoy also stopped by a similar barrier. Behind it 
also the water from the adjacent mountains would collect. 
The surface of the lake thus formed would gradually rise, 
until it had reached the level of the col which divides 
Glen Roy from. Glen Spey. Here the rising of the lake 
would cease ; its superabundant water being poured over 
the col into the valley of the Spey. This state of things 
would continue as long as a sufficiently high barrier re- 
mained at the mouth of Glen Roy. The lake thus dammed 
in, with its surface at the level of the highest parallel 
road, would act, as in Glen Gluoy, upon the friable drift 
overspreading the mountains, and would form the highest 
road or terrace of Glen Roy. 

And now let us suppose the barrier to be so far re- 
moved from the mouth of Glen Roy as to establish a con- 
nection between it and the upper part of Glen Spean, 
while the lower part of the latter glen still continued to 
be blocked up. Upper Glen Spean and Glen Roy would 
then be occupied by a continuous lake, the level of which 
would obviously be determined by the col at the head of 
Loch Laggan. The water in Glen Roy would sink from 
the level it had previously maintained to the level of 
its new place of escape. This new lake-surface would 
correspond exactly with the lowest parallel road, and it 
would form that road by its action upon the drift of the 
adjacent mountains. 

In presence of the observed facts, this solution com- 
mends itself strongly to the scientific mind. The ques- 
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U«n tu'xt ocmirH, What was tlio character of the assumed 
harrier which stopped tlio glens? There are at the pres- 
cjtt jumnent vast inassos of detritus in certain portions of 
Ohm Spoan, and of such detritus Sir Thomas Dick- Lauder 
iinaj^ined his harriers to have been formed. By some un- 
known convulsion, this detritus had been heaped up. 
But, oiicc given, and once granted that it was subse- 
((ueiitly reuutved in the inamior indicated, the single road 
of tileii (llniiy and the highcKt and lowest roads of Glen 
Uoy would be explained in a satisfactory manner. 

To account for the so<!ond or middle road of Glen Eoy, 
Sir Tljoimis Dick-Lauder invoked a new agency. He sup- 
posed that at a certain point in the breaking down or 
waste of his dam, a halt occurred, the barrier holding its 
ground at a particular level sufficiently long to dam a 
lakii rising to the height of, and forming the second road. 
This point of weakness was at once detected by Mr. Dar- 
win, and adduct'd by him as proving that the levels of 
liic i-ols did not constitute an essential feature in the 
plicnotucna of the pandhd roads. Though not destroyed, 
Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder’s theory was seriously shaken 
bv tbis argument, and it V»ccainc a point of capital im- 
porbvmic, if tlio facts permitted, to remove such source 
of weakness. dMiis was done in 1847 by Mr. David Milne, 
now Mr. MilmvIIoine. On walking up Glen Eoy from 
Hoy Brhlge, wc pass tlio mouth of a lateral glen, called 
(Hen OlasUrn, running eastward from Glen Eoy. There 
is nothing in this lateral gltui to attract attention, or to 
suggest that it could have any conspicuous influence in 
ibe production of tho parallel roads. Hence, probably, 
the failure of Hir Thomas Dick- Lander to notice it. But 
Mr. Milne-Home entered this glen, on the northern side of 
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which the middle and lowest roads are fairly shown. Tlie 
principal stream running through the glen turns at a cer- 
tain point northward and loses itself among hills too high 
to offer any outlet. But another branch of the glen turns 
to the southeast; and, following up this branch, Mr. 
Milne-Home reached a col, or watershed, of the precise 
level of the second G-len Hoy road. When the barrier 
blocking the glens had been so far removed as to open 
this col, the water in G-len Eoy would sink to the level 
of the second road. A new lake of diminished depth 
would be thus formed, the surplus water of which would 
escape over the Glen Glaster col into Glen Spean. The 
margin of this new lake, acting upon the detrital matter, 
would form the second road. The theory of Sir Thomas 
Bick-Lauder, as regards the part played by the cols, was 
re-riveted by this new and unexpected discovery. 

I have referred to Mr. Darwin, whose powerful mind 
swayed for a time the convictions of the scientific world 
in relation to this question. His notion was — and it is a 
notion which very naturally presents itself — ^that the par* 
allel roads were formed by the sea ; that this whole region 
was once submerged and subsequently upheaved; that 
there were pauses in the process of upheaval, during 
which these glens constituted so many fiords, on the sides 
of which the parallel terraces were formed. This theory 
will not bear close criticism; nor is it now maintained by 
Mr. Darwin himself. It would not account for the sea 
being 20 feet higher in Glen Gluoy than in Glen Eoy. 
It would not account for the absence of the second and 
third Glen Eoy roads from Glen Gluoy, where the moun* 
tain flanks are quite as impressionable as in Glen Eoy. 
It would not account for the absence of the shelves from 
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tlie otter mountains in the neighborliood, all of wticli 
would Have been clasped by the sea had the sea been 
there. Here then, and no doubt elsewhere, Mr. Darwin 
has shown himself to be fallible; but here, as elsewhere, 
he has shown himself equal to that discipline of surrender 
to evidence which girds his intellect with such unassail- 
able moral strength. 

But, granting the significance of Sir Thomas Diek- 
Lauder’s facts, and the reasonableness, on the whole, of 
the views which he has founded on them, they will not 
bear examination in detail. Ho such barriers of detritus 
as he assumed could have existed without leaving traces 
behind them ; but there is no trace left. There is detritus 
enough in Glen Spean, but not where it is wanted. The 
two highest parallel roads stop abruptly at different points 
near the mouth of Glen Eoy, but no remnant of the bar- 
rier against which they abutted is to be seen. It might 
be urged that the subsequent invasion of the valley by 
glaciers has swept the detritus away; but there have been 
no glaciers in these valleys since the disappearance of the 
lakes. Professor Geikie has favored me with a drawing 
of the Glen Spean “road’’ near the entrance to Glen 
Trieg. The road forms a shelf round a great mound of 
detritus which, had a glacier followed the formation of the 
shelf, must have been cleared away. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances into account, you may, I think, with safety 
dismi^ the detrital barrier as incompetent to account for 
the present condition of Glen Gluoy and Glen Eoy. 

Hypotheses in scienccy though apparently transcending 
experience, are in reality experience modified by scien- 
tific thought and pushed into an ultra experiential region. 
At the time that he wrotCy Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder could 
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not possibly have discerned the cause subsequently as- 
signed for the blockage of these glens. A knowledge of 
the action of ancient glaciers was the necessary ante- 
cedent to the new explanation, and experience of this 
nature was not possessed by the '^distinguished writer just 
mentioned. The extension of Swiss glaciers far beyond 
their present limits was first made known by a Swiss 
engineer named Venetz, who established, by the marks 
they had left behind them, their former existence in places 
which they had^ long forsaken. The subject of glacier 
extension was subsequently followed up with distin- 
guished success by Charpenlier, Studer, and others. With 
characteristic vigor Agassiz grappled with it, extending 
his observations far beyond the domain of Switzerland. 
He came to this country in 1840, and found in various 
places indubitable marks of ancient glacier action. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland he proved to have 
once given birth to glaciers. He visited Glen Koy, sur- 
veyed the surrounding neighborhood, and pronounced, as 
a consequence of his investigation, the barriers which 
stopped the glens and produced the parallel roads to 
have been barriers of ice. To Mr. Jamieson, above all 
others, we are indebted for the thorough testing and con- 
firmation of this theory. 

And let me here say that Agassiz is only too likely to 
be misrated and misjudged ty those who, though accurate 
within a limited sphere, fail to grasp in their totality the 
motive powers invoked in scientific investigation. True, 
he lacked mechanical precision, but he abounded in that 
force and freshness of the scientific imagination which in 
some sciences, and probably in some stages of all sciences, 
are essential to the creator of knowledge. To Agassiz was 
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given, not the art of the refiner, but the instinct of the 
discoverer, and the strength of the delver who brings ore 
from the recesses of the noine. That ore may contain its 
share of dross, hut it also contains the precious metal 
which gives employment to the refiner, and without which 
his occupation would depart. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon this subject of ancient 
glaciers. Under a flask containing water, in which a ther- 
mometer is immersed, is placed a Bunsen’s lamp. The wa- 
ter is heated, reaches a temperature of 212°, and then begins 
to boil. The rise of the thermometer then ceases, although 
heat continues to be poured by the lamp into the water. 
What becomes of that heat? We know that it is con- 
sumed in the molecular work of vaporization. In the ex- 
periment here arranged, the steam passes from the flask 
through a tube into a second vessel kept at a low tem- 
perature. Here it is condensed, and indeed congealed to 
ice, the second vessel being plunged in a mixture cold 
enough to freeze the water. As a result of the process 
we obtain a mass of ice. That ice has an origin very 
antithetical to its own character. Though cold, it is the 
child of heat. If we removed the lamp, there would be 
no steam, and if there were no steam there would be no 
ice. The mere cold of the mixture surrounding the sec- 
ond vessel would not produce ice. The cold must have 
the proper material to work upon; and this material — 
aqueous vapor — ^is, as we here see, the direct product 
of heat. 

It is now, I suppose, fifteen or sixteen years since I 
found myself conversing with an illustrious philosopher 
regarding that glacial epoch which the researches of Agas- 

and others have revealed. This profoundly thoughtful 
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inan maintained the fixed opinion that, at a certain stage 
in the history of the solar system, the sun’s radiation had 
ffofiered diminution, the glacial epoch being a conseq^uence 
o£ this solar chill. The celebrated French mathematician, 
Poisson, had another theory. Astronomers have shown 
that the solar system moves through space, and ‘‘the tem- 
perature of space” is a familiar expression with scientific 
men. It was considered probable by Poisson that our sys- 
tem, during its motion, had traversed portions of space 
of different temperatures; and that, during its passage 
through one of the colder regions of the universe, the 
glacial epoch occurred. Notions such as these were more 
or less current everywhere not many years ago, and I 
therefore thought it worth while to show how incomplete 
they were. Suppose the temperature of our planet to be 
reduced, by the subsidence of solar heat, the cold of space, 
or any other cause, say one hundred degrees. Four-and- 
twenty hours of such a chill would bring down as snow 
nearly all the moisture of our atmosphere. But this 
would not produce a glacial epoch. Such an epoch would 
require the long-continued generation of the material from 
which the ice of glaciers is derived. Mountain snow, the 
nutriment of glaciers, is derived from aqueous vapor raised 
mainly from the tropical ocean by the sun. The solar fire 
is as necessary a factor in the process as our lamp in the 
experiment referred to a moment ago. Nothing is easier 
than to calculate the exact amount of heat expended by 
the sun in the production of a glacier. It would, as I 
have elsewhere shown,* raise a quantity of cast iron five 


^ “Heat a Mode of Motion,” filth edition, vi.: Fonna of Water, g§ 65 
and 66. 
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times the weight of the glacier not only to a white heat^ 
but to its point of fusion. If, as I have already urged, 
instead of ""being filled with ice, the valleys of the Alps 
were fiUed with white-hot metal, of quintuple the mass of 
the present glaciers, it is the heat, and not the cold, that 
would arrest our attention and solicit our explanation. 
The process of glacier making is obviously one of distil- 
lation, in which the fire of the sun, which generates the 
vapor, plays as essential a part as the cold of the moun- 
tains which condenses it.* 

It was their ascription to glacier action that first gave 
the parallel roads of Glen Eoy an interest in my eyes ; and 
in 1867, with a view to self-instruction, I made a solitary 
pilgrimage to the place, and explored pretty thoroughly 
the roads of the principal glen. I traced the highest road 
to the col dividing Glen Eoy from Glen Spey, and, thanks 
to the civility of an Ordnance surveyor, I was enabled to 
inspect some of the roads with a theodolite, and to satisfy 
myself regarding the common level of the shelves at oppo- 
site sides of the valley. As stated by Pennant, the width 
of the roads amounts sometimes to more than twenty yards ; 
but near the head of Glen Eoy the highest road ceases to 
have any width, for it runs along the face of a rock, the 
effect of the lapping of the water on the more friable por- 
tions of the rock being perfectly distinct to this hour. 
My knowledge of the region was, however, far from com^ 
plete, and nine years had dimmed the memory even of the 


^ In Ly ell’s excellent “Principles of Greology,” the remark occurs that 
“several writers have fallen into the strange error of supposing that the glacial 
period must have been one of higher mean temperature than usual.” The 
really strange error was the forgetfulness of the fact that without the heat the 
aubsiance necessary to the production of glaciers would be wanting. 
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portion wMcli liad TDeen tkorouglily examined. Hence my 
desire to see tlie roads once more before venturing to talk 
to you about tbem. The Easter holidays of 1876 were to 
be devoted to this purpose; but at the last moment a tele- 
gram from Eoy Bridge informed me that the roads were 
snowed up. Finding books and memories poor substitutes 
for the flavor of facts, I resolved subsequently to make 
another effort to see the roads. Accordingly last Thurs- 
day fortnight, after lecturing here, I packed up, and started 
(not this time alone) for the North. Next day at noon 
my wife and I found ourselves at Dalwhinnie, whence a 
drive of some five- and- thirty miles brought us to the ex- 
cellent hostlery of Mr. Macintosh, at the mouth of Grien 
Roy. 

We might have found the hills covered with mist, 
which would have wholly defeated us; but Nature was 
good-natured, and we had two successful working days 
among the hills. Guided by the excellent ordnance map 
of the region, on the Saturday morning we went up the 
glen, and on reaching the stream called Allt Bhreac 
Achaidh faced the hills to the west. At the watershed 
between Glen Eoy and Glen Fintaig we bore northward, 
struck the ridge above Glen Gluoy, and came in view of 
its road, which we persistently followed as long as it con- 
tinued visible. It is a feature of all the roads that they 
vanish before reaching the cols over which fell the waters 
of the lakes which formed them. One reason doubtless 
is that at their upper ends the lakes were shallow, and 
incompetent on this account to raise wavelets of any 
strength to act upon the mountain drift. A second rea- 
son is that they were land-locked in the higher portions 
and protected from the southwesterly winds, the stillness 
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ot tluiir waters cnusing tliom to produce but a feeble im- 
immum u|,(>n the mountain aides. Prom Glen Gluoy we 
tlown Glen Ttirrit to Glen Eoy, and tbrougb it 
homownnl, tliua accomplishing two or three and twenty 
mik's (.f rough and honest work. 

Next day wo thoroughly explored Glen Glaster, follow- 
ing Its two roads us fur a.s they were visible. "We reached 
the col tiiscoverod by Mr. Milne-Home, which stands at 
the level of thc5 middle road of Glen Eoy. Thence we 
i-rosHcl soutliward over the mountain Orea^ Dhuhh, and 
oxuiuim-d this erratic blocks upon its sides, and the ridges 
and mounds of moraine matter which cumber the lower 
flanks of the im>untain. The observations of Mr. Jamie- 
son Hfjon this region, including the mouth of Glen Trieg, 
are in the highest degree interesting. We entered Glen 
Hpcan, and continued a search begun on the evening of 
our arrival at Eoy Bridge — the search, namely, for glacier 
jM*liMhiiij's and markings. We did not find them copious, 
bill tbev arc indubitable. One of the proofs most con- 
vciiii'iit for reference is a groat rounded rock by the 
roadside, yards mist of the milestone marked three- 

tjunrters of a mile from Hoy Bridge. Further east other 
eases is'ciir, and they leave no doubt upon the mind that 
Ohm Sjiean was at one time lillcd by a great glacier. To 
the disidplined eye the asfioct of the mountains is perfectly 
eeiiebisive Oil this point; and in no position can the ob- 
server mure readily and thoroughly convince himself of 
Uiis than at tho head of Glen Gluster. The dominant 
hills here are all intensely glaciated. 

But the great eolleeting ground of the glaciers which 
dammed the glens and jiroduced the parallel roads were 
llu’ iiioiintiiins south and west of Glen Spean. fihe mon- 
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arch of these is Ben Nevis, 4,370 feet high. The position 
of Ben Nevis and his colleagues, in reference to the vapor- 
laden winds of the Atlantic, is a point of the first impor- 
tance. It is exactly similar to that of Carrantnal and the 
Macgillicnddy Beets in the southwest of Ireland. These 
mountains are, and were, the first to encounter the south- 
western Atlantic winds, and the precipitation, even at 
present, in the neighborhood of Killarney, is enormous. 
The winds, robbed of their vapor, and charged with the 
heat set free by its precipitation, pursue their direction 
obliquely across Ireland; and the effect of the drying 
process may be understood by comparing the rainfall at 
Cahirciveen with that at Portarlington. As found by Dr. 
Lloyd, the ratio is as 69 to 21 — fifty-nine inches annually 
at Cahirciveen to twenty-one at Portarlington. During the 
glacial epoch this vapor fell as snow, and the consequence 
was a system of glaciers which have left traces and evi- 
dences of the most impressive character in the region of 
the Killarney Lakes. I have referred in other places to 
the great glacier which, descending from the Peeks, moved 
through the Black Valley, took possession of the lake- 
basins, and left its traces on every rock and island emer- 
gent from the waters of the upper lake. They are all 
conspicuously glaciated. Not in Switzerland itself do we 
find clearer traces of ancient glacier action. 

"What the Macgillicnddy Eeeks did in Ireland, Ben 
Nevis and the adjacent mountains did, and continue to 
do, in Scotland. We had an example of this on the 
morning we quitted Boy Bridge. From the bridge west- 
ward rain fell copiously, and the roads were wet; but the 
precipitation ceased near Loch Laggan, whence eastward 
the roads were dry. Measured by the gauge, the rainfall 
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at Fort William is 86 inches, while at Laggan it is only 
46 imshos, annually. The difference between west and east 
i« fonubly brought out by observations at the two ends of 
iho Caledonian Canal. Fort William at the southwestern 
oud has, as just stated, 86 inches, while Culloden, at its 
northcasUsrn end, has only 24. To the researches of that 
able and aucoiiiplishod meteorologist, Mr. Buchan, we are 
indebUMl for these and other data of the most interesting 
and valuable kind. 

Adhering to the facts now presented to us, it is not 
dilbeult to restore in idea the process by which the gla- 
ciers of IxK'haber wore produced and the glens dammed 
by ice. When the cold of the glacial epoch began to in- 
Tftdc tJie Scottish hills, the sun at the same time acting 
with sufficient power upon the tropical ocean, the vapors 
niised and drifted on to these northern mountains were 
more and more converted into snow. This slid down the 
slopes, and from every valley, strath, and corry, south of 
(ih-n Spean, glae.ie.rs were poured into that glen. The two 
grout fue.U.rs heiv hn>ught into play are the nutrition of the 
ghwit’rs by tin' frozen inatorial above, and their consump- 
tion in the tnihler air below. For a period supply ex- 
eeedeil consuiaption, and the ice extended, filling Glen 
Sp«*an to an ever-increasing height, and abutting against 
tin. mountains ti> tlu* north of that glen. But why, it may 
Ih« should the valleys south of Glen Spean be re- 

ocotacles of ice at a lime when those north of it were 


rJ-cUacles of waU.r? The answer is to be found m the 
,„.sit.on and the greater elevation of the mountains south 


td (Hen Sp*«ui. They first received the loads of moisture 
earried by the Atlantic winds, and not until they had bem 
ia liart dried, and also warmed by the liberation of tb 
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latent teat, did these winds xouch the tills north of the 
glen. 

An instructive observation bearing upon this point is 
here to be noted. Had our visit been in the winter we 
should have found all the mountains covered : had it been 
in the summer we should have found the snow all gone. 
But happily it was at a season when the aspect of the 
mountains north and south of Gllen Spean exhibited their 
relative powers as snow collectors. Scanning the former 
hills from many points of view, we were hardly able to 
detect a fleck of snow, while heavy swaths and patches 
loaded the latter. Were the glacial epoch to return, the 
relation indicated hy this observation would cause Grlen 
Spean to be filled with glaciers from the south, while the 
hills and valleys on the north, visited by warmer and drier 
winds, would remain comparatively free from ice. This 
flow from the south would be reinforced from the west, 
and as long as the supply was in excess of the consump- 
tion the glaciers would extend, the dams which closed the 
glens increasing in height. By and by supply and con- 
sumption becoming approximately equal, the height of the 
glacier barriers would remain constant. Then, if milder 
weather set in, consumption would be in excess, a lower- 
ing of the barriers and a retreat of the ice being the conse- 
quence. But for a long time the conflict between supply 
and consumption would continue, retarding indefinitely the 
disappearance of the harriers, and keeping the imprisoned 
lakes in the northern glens. But however slow its retreat, 
the ice in the long run would be forced to yield. The 
dam at the mouth of Glen Hoy, which probably entered 
the glen sufficiently far to block up Glen Glaster, would 
gradually retreat. Glen Glaster and its col being opened^ 
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tho Hubaidonce of the lake eighty feet, from the level of 
the higheat to that of the second parallel road, would fol- 
low m a coiwequence. I think this the most probable 
counw of things, hut it is also possible that Glen Glaster 
may have boon blocked by a glacier from Glen Trieg. 
'I’lio ifo dam continuing to retreat, at length permitted 
(Jlcit ibty to connect itself with upper Glen Spean. A 
t'oiitinnona lakts then filled both glens, the level of which, 
n« aircudy explained, was determined by the col at Makul, 
above tho hoad of Loch Laggan. The last to yield was the 
jK>rtit>n of tho glacier which derived nutrition from Ben 
Novia, and probably also from the mountains north and 
south of Loch Arkaig. But it at length yielded, and the 
watem in the glens resumed the courses which they pursue 
to-day. 

For the removal of the ice barriers no cataclysm is to 
Imi invoked ; tho gradual melting of the dam would produce 
tho ontin'. Boritm of phenomena. In sinking from col to 
col tho wntcr w<mld flow over a gradually melting barrier, 
tho Burfiu’i' of tho imprisoned lake not remaining sufficiently 
long at any particular level to produce a shelf comparable 
to! the piiraHcl nva.la. By temporary halts in the process 
of molting due to atmospheric conditions or to the charac- 
t«?r of the dam itself, or through local softness in the drift, 
small pwntdo-tcrruccs would he formed, which, to the per- 
plexity of some observers, are seen upon the flanks of the 

glons to-<lHy. _ 

In pnwence then of tho fact that the barriers which 

sn.ppod those glens to a height, it may be, of 1,600 feet 
*V..,ve lht» Irnttom of Glen Spean, have dissolved and left 
not a wrtM^k Viehind; in presence of the fact, insisted on 
by Professor Qeikio, that barriers of detritus would un- 
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doTibtedly have been able to maintain themselves had 
they ever been there; in presence of the fact that great 
glaciers once most certainly filled these valleys — ^that the 
wbole region, as proved by Mr. Jamieson, is filled with 
the traces of their action; the theory which ascribes 
the parallel roads to’ lakes dammed by barriers of ice 
has, in my opinion, a degree of probability on its 
side which amounts to a practical demonstration of its 
truth. 

Into the details of the terrace formation I do not enter. 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Jamieson on the one side, and Sir 
John Lubbock on the other, deal with true causes. The 
terraces, no doubt, are due in part to the descending drift 
arrested by the water, and in part to the fretting of the 
wavelets, and the rearrangement of the stirred detritus, 
along the belts of contact of lake and hill. The descent 
of matter must have been frequent when the drift was 
unbound by the rootlets which hold it together now. In 
some cases, it may be remarked, the visibility of the roads 
is materially augmented by differences of vegetation. The 
grass upon the terraces is not always of the same char- 
acter as that above and below them, while on heather- 
covered hills the absence of the dark shrub from the roads 
greatly enhances their conspicuousness. 

The annexed sketch of a model (p. 238) will enable the 
reader to grasp the essential features of the problem and 
its solution. Grlen Gluoy and Glen Eoy are lateral val- 
leys which open into Glen Spean. Let us suppose Glen 
Spean filled from y to w with ice of a uniform elevation 
of 1,500 feet above the sea, the ice not filling the upper 

part of that glen. The ice would thrust itself for some 
♦ 

distance up the lateral valleys, closing all their mouths. 
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The streams from the mountains right and left of Glen 
Gluoy would pour their waters into that glen, forming 
a lake, the leyel of which would be determined bj the 
height of the col at A, 1,170 feet above the sea. Over 
this col the water would flow into Glen Boy. But in Glen 
Eoy it could not rise higher than 1,150 feet, the height 
of the col at B, over which it would flow into Glen 
Spey. 

The water halting at these levels for a sufficient time 
would form the single road in Glen Gluoy and the highest 
road in Glen Eoy. This state of things would continue 
as long as the ice dam was sufficiently high to dominate 
the cols at A and B; but when through change of climate 
the gradually sinking dam reached, in succession, the 
levels of these cols, the water would then begin to flow 
over the dam instead of over the cols. Let us suppose 
the wasting of the ice to continue until a connection was 
established between Glen Eoy and Glen Glaster, a com- 
mon lake would then flll both these glens, the level of 
which would he determined by that of the col o, over 
which the water would pour for an indefinite period into 
Glen Spean. During this period the second Glen Eoy 
road and th^ highest road of Glen Glaster would be 
formed. The ice subsiding still further, a connection 
would eventually be established between Glen Eoy, Glen 
Glaster, and the upper part of Glen Spean. A common 
lake would fill all three glens, the level of which would 
be that of the col n, over which for an indefinite period 
the lake would pour its water. During this period the 
lowest Glen Roy road, which is common also to Glen 
Glaster and Glen Spean, would be formed. Finally, on 
the disappearance of the ice from the lower part of Glen 
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Hpean, the waters would ilow down their respective val- 
leys as they do to-day. 

lievitswing our workj wo lind three considerable steps 
to have marked the solution of the problem of the Par- 
allel Koads of Ohui lioy. The first of these was taken 
hy Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder, the second was the pregnant 
conception of Agassiz; regarding glacier action, and the ' 
third was tho testing and verification of this bonception 
hy the very tiiorough researches of Mr. Jamieson. Fo 
(41 (‘UiiiHtiincc or iticidcxit connGctcd witli this discourse 
KivcH me greater pleasure than the recognition of the 
mihm of theno rcHcarcluKS. They are marked throughout 
by unflagging industry, by novelty and acuteness of ob- 
Btrvation, and by reasoning power of a high and varied 
kind. These pages had been returned “for press” when 
I learned that the relation of Ben Nevis and his colleagues 
to tho vapor-laden winds of the Atlantic had not escaped 
Mr. rI:unit‘Son. To hitn obviously the exploration of Loch- 
ulnn*, a,nd iho (h^vadojaueait of tlie theory of the Parallel 
iioatls, has a labor of lovex 

Thus cnuls our rapitl Hurv(\y of this brief episode in the 
physical history of the Scottish hills — brief, that is to say, 
in cjornparison with tho inuiujasurablc lapses of time through 
wlucdi, to prod lu, 50 its varied Btructure and appearances, our 
planet nitist luive pasB(!d. Tn tho survey of such a field 
two tidings un5 s{>(‘(5iully worthy to bo taken into account — 
tht5 widtming of tlie intclU^ctual horizon and the reaction 
of exytanding knowledge upon tho intellectual organ itself. 
At first, m in tho case of ancient glaciers, through sheer 
want of capacity, tho mind refuses to take in revealed 
facts. But by (hgrevM tho stoady contemplation of these 
facts so BtrongtheiiH and expands the intellectual powers 
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that where truth once could not find an entrance it erent- 
ually finds a home." 
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AT.PTOE SCULPTURB 
1864 

T O account for the conformatioii of the Alps^ two 
hypotheses have been advanced, which may be 
respectively named the hypothesis of / acture and 
the hypothesis of erosion. The former assumes that the 
forces by which the mountains were elevated produced 
fissures in the earth’s crust, and that the valleys of the 
Alps are the tracks of these fissures; while the latter main* 
tains that the valleys have bpen cut out by the action of 
ice and water, the mountains themselves being the r^duat 
forms of this grand sculpture, I had heard the Tia Malk 
cited as a conspicuous illustration of the fissure thecfry^ — 
the profound chasm thus named, and through which the 
Hinter-Ehein now flows, could, it was alleged, be nothing 
else than a crack in the earth’s crust. To the Yia Mala I 
therefore went, in 1864, to instruct myself upon the point 
in question. 

The gorge commences about a quarter of an hour above 
Tusis; and, on entering it, the first impression certainly 
is that it must be a fissure. This conclusion in my case 
was modified as I advanced. Some distance up the gorge 
I found upon the slopes to my right quantities of rolled 
stones, evidently rounded by water-action. SME further 
up, and just before reaching the l^^e which ^ans 
the chasm, I found more ’rolled 'jstq^s,?ia|5a^ffi|e®'li%ith 
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mini and gravel. Through this mass of detritus, fortu- 
imtoly, a vertical cutting had been made, -which exhibited 
a Hwtion showing perfect stratification. There was no 
agency in the place to roll these stones, and to deposit 
those alternating layers of sand and pebbles, but the river 
which now rushes some hundreds of feet below them. At 
one period of the Via Mala’s history the river must have 
rtin at this high level. Other evidences of water-action 
WKtii rcvcnlcd themselves. From the parapet of the first 
briilgtj I could see the solid rock 200 feet above the bed 
of the river scooped and eroded. 

It is stated in the guide-books that the river, which 
usually runs along the bottom of the gorge, has been 
known almost to fill it during violent thunder-storms ; and 
it may be urged that the marks of erosion which the sides 
of tlie chasm exhibit are due to those occasional floods. 
In reply to this, it may be stated that even the existence 
of such floods is not well authenticated, and that, if the 
Btjpposition wore true, it would he an additional argument 
in favor of the cutting power of the river. For if floods 
operating at rare intervals could thus erode the rock, the 
same agiincy, acting withoxit ceasing upon the river’s bed, 
must c'.ertainly be competent to excavate it. 

I |iroceoded ujiward, and from a point near another 
bridge (wluch of them I did not note) had a fine view of a 
pc»rlion of the gorge. The river here runs at the bottom 
i,f n ideft of profoumi depth, but so narrow that it might 
be i.'aped ac.ross. That this cleft must be a crack is the 
iiiipression lli-Ht produced j hut a brief inspection sufS.ces 
to prov.' that it has been cut by the river. From top to 
bolU.m we have the unmistakable marks of erosion. This 
oleft was best seen on looking downward from a point near 
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the bridge; but looking upward from the bridge itself, the 
evidence of aqueous erosiou was equally convincing. 

The character of the erosion depends upon the rock as 
well as upon the river. The action of water upon some 
rocks is almost purely mechanical ; they are simply ground 
away or detached in sensible masses. Water, however, in 
passing over limestone, charges itself with carbonate of 
lime without damage to its transparency; the rock is dis- 
solved in the water; and the gorges cut by water in such 
rocks often resemble tho.so cut in the ice of glaciers by 
glacier streams. To the solubility of lime.stone is probably 
to be ascribed the fantastic forms which peaks of this rook 
usually assume, and also the grottos and caverns which 
interpenetrate limestone formations. A nKsk capable of 
being thus dissolved will ox[)oho a smooth surface after 
the water has quitted it; and in tlie case of the Via Mala 
it is the polish of the surfaces and the curved hollows 
scooped in the sides of the gorge which assure us that 
the chasm has been the work of the river. 

About four miles from Tusis, and not far from the 
little village of Zillis, the Via Mala opens into a plain 
bounded by high terraces. It occurred to mo the moment 
I saw it that the plain had bourn the bed of an ancient 
lake; and a farmer, who was my temporary companion, 
immediately informed mo that such wim the tradition of 
the neighborhood. Tiiis man conversed with intelligence, 
and as I drew his attention to the rolled stones, which 
rest not only above the river, but above the road, and 
inferred that the river must once have been there to have 
rolled those stones, ho saw the force of the evidence per- 
fectly. In fact, in former times, and subsequent to the 
retreat of the great glaciers, a rocky barrier crossed the 
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valley at this place, damming the river which came from 
the mountains higher up. A lake was thua formed which 
poured its waters over the barrier. Two actions were here 
at work, both tending to obliterate the lake — the raising 
of its bed by the deposition of <lotritu8, and the cutting of 
its dam by the river. In process of time the cut deepened 
into the Via Mala; the lake was drained, and the river 
now flows in a definite channel tiirough the plain which 
its waters once totally covered. 

From Tusis 1 crossed to Tiefenkasten by the S<0iien 
Pass, and thence over the JuHor Pass to Pontresina. 
There are three or four ancient lake-bods between Tie- 
fenkasten and the summit of the Julier. They are alt of 
the same type — a more or less broad and level valley- 
bottom, with a barrier in front through which the river 
has cut a passage, the drainage of the lake being the 
consequence. These lakes wore soraetimes dammed by 
barriers of rock, sometimes by the moraines of ancient 
glacicra. 

An example of this latter kinil occurs in the Rosegg 
valley, about twenty minutes below the end of the Rosegg 
glacier, and about an hour from Pontresina. The valley 
hero is crossed by a pine-covered moraine of the noblest 
dimensions; in the neighborhood of Lotulon it might be 
called a mountoin. That it is a momine, the inspection 
of it from a point on the Surlei slopes above it will ct)n- 
vinco any person posstwsing an edutnib^l eye. Wiiere, 
moreover, the interior of the mound is exposed, it exhib- 
its moraine-matter — detritus pnlveriy,cd by the iee, with 
bowlders entangled in it. It stroUshed quite »w;mss the 
valley, and at one time dammed the river up. Rut now 
the barrier is cut through, the stream having alamt one- 
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fourth of the moraine to its right, and the remaining three- 
fourths to its loft. Other trioraines of a more resisting 
ciiarac-tor liold their ground as barriers to the present 
day. In the Val di Campo, for example, about three- 
quarters of an hour from PisciadoHo, there is a moraine 
composed of large bowlders, whieh interrupt the course 
of a river and compel the water to fall over them in 
cascades. 'I’lioy have in great part resisted its action 
siium the nttroat of the ancient glacier which formed 
the moraine. Behind the moraine is a lake- bed, now 
converted into a level meadow, which rests on a deep 
layer of mould. 

At Pontresina a very fine and instructive gorge is to 
be seen. The river from the Mortcratsch glacier rushes 
through a deep and narrow c.haam which is spanned at 
one place l)y a stone bridge. The rock is not of a char- 
acter to preserve smooth polishing; but the larger features 
of water-action are porfeotly evident from top to bottom. 
Those features arc in part visible from the bridge, but 
still better from a point a little distance from the bridge 
in tlu» <Un'c.tion of tin; upper village of Pontresina. The 
holU>wing out of the rock by the eddies of the water is 
hero <juit« manifest. A few nnmite-s’ walk \ipward Virings 
us to the cm! of the gorge; and behind it wo hare the 
usual indications of an uin^ituit lake, and terraces of dis- 
tinct water origin. From this position indeed the genesis 
of the gorge is clearly revealed. After the retreat of the 
aneient glacier, a transverse ridge of comparatively resist- 
ing material crossed the valley at this place. Over the 
lowest part of this ridge the river flowed, rushing steeply 
down to join at the bottom of the slope the stream which 
issued from the llosogg glacier. On tliis incline the watei 
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became a powerful eroding agent, and finally cut the 
channel to its present depth. 

G-eological writers of reputation jiHSunie at tliia place 
the existence of a fissure, the “washing out" t>f which 
resulted in the formation of the gorge. Now, no exami- 
nation of the bed of tho river ever provetl the existeneo 
of this fissure; and it is certain that water, parUcuhirty 
when charged with solid matter in suspension, can cut a 
channel through unfiasured rimk. Castss of deep cutting 
can be pointed out where the clean bed of the stream is 
exposed, tlie rock which forms the floor of the river not 
exhibiting u trace of fissure. An example of this kind on 
a small scale occurs near tiie Bernina Uasthaus, about two 
hours from Pontresina. A little way below tho Junction 
of tihe two streams from the Bernina P^s and the Heutbal 
the river flows through a channel cut by itself, and 20 or 
80 feet in depth. At some places the river-bed is covered 
with rolled atones; at other places it is bare, but shows no 
trace of fissiiro. The abstract power of water, if 1 may 
use tho term, to cut through rock i.s demonstrated by such 
instances. But if water be coirifietcnt to form a gorge 
without the aid of a fissure, why assume tho e-xistenee of 
such fissures in cases like that at Pontresina? It seems 
far more philosophical to accept tho simple and imprcs.sivo 
history written on tho walls of those gorges by the agent 
which produced thorn. 

Numerous cases rniglit be pointed out, varying in mag- 
nitude, but all identical in kind, r>f barriers which creased 
valleys and formed lakes having Imen cut through by 
rivers, narrow gorges being the conaequenec. One of the 
most famous examples of this kind is tho Firrsteraarsehlueht 
in the valley of Haali. Her© the ridge called tho Kirehet 
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seems split across, and the river Aar rushes through the 
flsHuro. Behind the barrier we have the meadows ai\d 
pastures of Imhof resting on the sediment of an ancient 
lake. Were this an isolated case, one might, with an appar- 
ent show of reason, conclude that the h’insteraarschlucht 
was produced by an eartliquake, as some suppose it to have 
been; but when we find it to be a single sample of actions 
which are frequent in the Alps — when probably a hundred 
cases of the wime kind, thougli dillorent in magnitude, can 
be pointed out— -it seems quite unphilosophical to assume 
that in each particular case an earthquake was at hand to 
form a channel for the river. As in the case of the bar- 
rier at Pontrosina, the Kirchet, after the retreat of the Aar 
glacier, dammed the waters flowing from it, thus forming 
a lake, on the bed of which now stands the village of 
Ijnhof. Over this barrier the Aar tumbled toward Mey- 
ringon, cutting, as the centuries passed, its bed ever deeper, 
until finally it became deep enough to drain the lake, leav- 
ing in its place the alluvial plain, through which the river 
now flows in a (hifiuite channel. 

In iKdfl I Hubjcctod the Finsteraarschlucht to a close 
examination. The eartluiuako theory already adverted to 
was then prevalent regarding it, and I wished to see 
whether any evidences existed of aqticous erosion. Near 
the summit of the Kirchet is a signboard inviting the 
traveller to visit the Aarenachluchl, a narrow lateral gorge 
which runs down to the very bottom of the principal one. 
The aspect of this smaller chasm from bottom to top 
proves to dojnonstration that water had in former ages 
been there at work. It is scooped, rounded, and pol- 
islied, so as to render palpable to the most osrelesB eye 
that it is a gorge of erosion. But it was regarding the 
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sidtm of the great ohasni that inalructioii wm iiaiMlecl, anci 
from its edge nothing to satisfy me eoiilcl ba Bmm, 1 
therefore stripped and waded into the ri¥er until a }minl 
was reached which commanded an oxcelleiil view lioth 
Bides of the gorge. The water was cutting eoldj but I wm 
repaid. Below me on tlm lefidiatid Hi<le was n jiitliiig cliff 
which boro the thrust of the river ami caused the Aar to 
swerve from its direct course. From top to bottom this 
clii! was polished, rounded, and scao|>6(l There was no 
room for doubt. The river which now runs so deeply 
down had once been above. It has been the delvt^rof its 
own channel through the barrier of the Kircdiet. 

But th# broad view taken by the ailviKmtes of tlie fraet- 
ure theory i% that the valleys themselves follow Ilia traoki 
of primeval fisaures- produced by the upheaval of the lamd, 
the cracks across th© barriers referred to Iwlng in reality 
portions of the great craeJes whicdi formed the valleys, 
Bucdi an argurmmt, however, would virtually eomnale t!ic 
theory of erosion as applied to the valleys of the Alps. 
Tins narrow gorges, often not moret than twtmty or thirty 
feet ac^roBB, sometimes even narrower, fret|U0ntly <H*eur at 
the bottom of broad valleys. Such fissuri^s might eiifcifr 
into the list of aecidenis which gave din^etiori to tlie real 
erosive agents which scooped the valley out; Imt tln^ for* 
niation of the valley, as it now ©xiste, could no iiiiire he 
ascribed to Buoh cracks than the motion ofarailwny Iratn 
could be ascribed to the <d the erigirnw^r wliich lisrris 

on the steam, 

Tims© deep gorges occur, I btdieve, for lliti rrioit part in 
limasfcon© strata; and th© affaets whieli Ih© introsl drililot 
of water can produce on limestone are c|iiite astonisliing. 
It is not uncommon to meet chasms of consklernldo depth 
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produced by small streams the beds of which are dry for 
a large portion of the year. Eight and left of the larger 
gorges such secondary chasms are often found. The idea 
of time must, I think, be more and more included in our 
reasonings on these phenomena. Happily, the marks which 
the rivers have, in most cases, left behind them, and which 
refer, geologically considered, to actions of yesterday, give 
us ground and courage to conceive what may be eJBEected 
in geologic periods. Thus the modern portion of the Via 
Mala throws light upon the whole. Near Bergiin, in the 
valley of the Albula, there is also a little Via Mala, which 
is not less significant than the great one. The river flows 
here through a profound limestone gorge, and to the very 
edges of the gorge we have the evidences of erosion. But 
the most striking illustration of water-action upon limestone 
rook that I have ever seen is the gorge at Pfaffers. Here 
the traveller passes along the side of the chasm midway 
between top and bottom. Whichever way he looks, back- 
ward or forward, upward or downward, toward the sky or 
toward the river, he meets everywhere the irresistible and 
impressive evidence that this wonderful fissure has been 
sawn through the mountain by the waters of the Tamina. 

I have thus far confined myself to the consideration of 
the gorges formed by the cutting through of the rock- 
barriers which frequently cross the valleys of the Alps; 
as far as they have been examined by me they are the 
work of erosion. But the larger question still remains. To 
what action are we to ascribe the formation of the valleys 
themselves? This question includes that of the formation 
of the mountain-ridges, for were the valleys wholly filled 
the addges would disappear. Possibly no answer can be 
given to this question which is not beset with more or less 
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of difficulty. Special localities miglit be found -wMcli would 
seem to contradict every solution wMch. refers the confor- 
mation of the Alps to tbe operation of a single cause. 

Still the Alps present features of a character sufficiently 
definite to bring the question of their origin within the 
sphere of close reasoning. That they were in whole or in 
part once beneath the sea will not be disputed; for they 
are in great part composed of sedimentary rocks which re- 
quired a sea to form them. Their present elevation above 
the sea is due to one of those local changes in the shape 
of the earth which have been of frequent occurrence 
throughout geologic time, in some cases depressing the 
land, and in others causing the sea-bottom to protrude be- 
yond its surface. Considering the inelastic character of 
its materials, the protuberance of the Alps could hardljr 
have been pushed out without dislocation and fracture; 
and this conclusion gains in probability when we consider 
the foldings, contortions, and even reversals in position of 
the strata in many parts of the Alps. Such changes in the 
position of beds, which were once horizontal, could not 
have been effected without dislocation- Pissnres would be 
produced by these changes; and such fissures, the advo- 
cates of the fracture theory contend, mark the positions 
of the valleys of the Alj^. 

Imagination is necessary to fiie man of science, and we 
conld not reason on our present subject without the power 
of presenting mentally a picture of the earth’s crust cracked 
and fissured by the forces which produced its upheaval. 
Imagination, however, must he strictly checked by reason 
and by observation. That fractures occurred cannot, I 
tinnk, be doubted, but that the valleys of the Alps ar# 
tikus formed is a conchision nc^ all involved in the ad- 
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mission of dislocations. I never met witli a precise state- 
ment of tlie manner in wKich. the advocates of the fissure 
theory suppose the forces to have acted — whether they as- 
sume a general elevation of the region, or a local elevation 
of distinct ridges j or whether they assume local subsidences 
after a general elevation, or whether they would superpose 
upon the general upheaval minor and local upheavals. 

In the absence of any distinct statement, I will assume 
the elevation to be general — that a swelling out of the 
earth’s crust occurred here, sufficient to place the most 
prominent portions of the protuberance three miles above 
the sea-level. To fix the ideas, let us consider a circular 
portion of the crust, say one hundred miles in diameter, 
and let us suppose, in the first instance, the circumference 
of this circle to remain fixed, and that the elevation was 
confined to the space within it. The upheaval would throw 
the crust into a state of strain; and, if it were inflexible; 
the strain must be relieved by fracture. Crevasses would 
thus intersect the crust. Let us now inquire what propor- 
tion the area of these open fissures is likely to bear to the 
area of the unfissured crust. An approximate answer is 
all that is here required; for the problem is of such a 
character as to render minute precision unnecessary. 

No one, I think, would affirm that the area of the fis- 
sures would be one- hundredth the area of the land. For 
let us consider the strain upon a single line drawn over 
the summit of the protuberance from a point on its rim 
to a point opposite. Eegarding the protuberance as a 
spherical swelling, the length of the arc corresponding to 
a chord of 100 miles and a versed sine of 3 miles is 100*24 
miles; consequently, the surface to reach its new positdon 
must stretch 0*24 of a mile, or be broken. A fissure or a 
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number of cracks with this total width would relieve the 
strain; that is to say,, the sum of the widths of all the 
cracks over the length of 100 miles would be 420 yards. 
If, instead of comparing the width of the fissures with the 
length of the lines of tension, we compared their areas 
with the area of the unfissured land, we should of course 
find the proportion much less. These considerations will 
help the imagination to realize what a small ratio the area 
of the open fissures must bear to the unfissured crust. 
They enable us to say, for example, that to assume the 
area of the fissures to be one-tenth of the area of the land 
would be quite absurd, while that the area of the fissures 
could be one-half or more than one-half that of the land 
would be in a proportionate degree unthinkable. If we 
suppose the elevation to be due to the shrinking or subsi- 
dence of the land all round our assumed circle, we arrive 
equally at the conclusion that the area of the open fissures 
would be altogether insignificant as compared with that of 
the unfissured crust. 

To those who have seen them from a commanding ele- 
vation, it is needless to say that the Alps themselves bear 
no sort of resemblance to the picture which this theory pre- 
sents to us. Instead of deep cracks with approximately 
vertical walls, we have ridges running into peaks, and 
gradually sloping to form valleys. Instead of a fissured 
crust, we have a state of things closely resembling the 
surface of the ocean when agitated by a storm. The val- 
leys, instead of being much narrower than the ridges, oc- 
cupy the greater space. A plaster cast of the Alps turned 
upside down, so as to invert the elevations and depres- 
sions, would exhibit blunter and broader mountains, with 
narrower valleys between them, than the present ones. 
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T'te valleys tliat exist cannot, I tliink, with, any correct- 
ness of language, be called fissures. It may be urged that 
they originated in fissures : but even this is unproved, and, 
were it proved, the fissures would still play the subordinate 
part of giving direction to the agents which are to be re- 
garded as the real sculptors of the Alps. 

The fracture theory, then, if it regards the elevation of 
the Alps as due to the operation of a force acting through- 
out the entire region, is, in my opinion, utterly incompe- 
tent to account for the conformation of the country. If, 
on the other hand, we are compelled to resort to local dis- 
turbances, the manipulation of the earth’s crust necessary 
to obtain the valleys and the mountains will, I imagine, 
bring the difficulties of the theory into very strong relief. 
Indeed, an examination of the region from many of the 
more accessible eminences — from the Galenstock, the Grau- 
haupt, the Pitz Languard, the Monte Confinale — or, better 
still, from Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Jungfrau, the 
Finsteraarhorn, the Weisshom, or the Matterhorn, where 
local peculiarities are toned down, and the operations of 
the powers which really made this region what it is are 
alone brought into prominence — must, I imagine, convince 
every physical geologist of the inability of any fracture 
theory tO' account for the present conformation of the Alps. 

A correct model of the mountains, with an unexagger- 
ated vertical scale, produces the same effect upon the mind 
as the prospect from one of the highest peaks. "W*e are 
apt to be infiuenced by local phenomena which, though 
insignificant in view of the general question of Alpine con- 
formation, are, with reference to our customary standards, 
vast and impressive. In a true model those local peculi- 
arities disappear; for on the scale of a model they are too 
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small to be visible ; while the essential facts and forms are 
presented to the undistracted attention. 

A minute analysis of the phenomena strengthens the 
conviction which the general aspect of the Alps fixes in 
the mind. We find, for example, numerous valleys which 
the most ardent plutonist would not think of ascribing to 
any other agency than erosion. That such is their genesis 
and history is as certain as that erosion produced the 
Chines in the Isle of Wight. From these indubitable 
cases of erosion— commencing, if necessary, with the small 
ravines which run down the flanks of the ridges, with their 
little working navigators at their bottoms — ^we can proceed, 
by almost insensible gradations, to the largest valleys of 
the Alps; and it would perplex the plutonist to fix upon 
the point at which fracture begins to play a material part. 

In ascending one of the larger valleys, we enter it where 
it is wide and where the eminences are gentle on either 
side. The flanking mountains become higher and more 
abrupt as we ascend, and at length we reach a place where 
the depth of the valley is a maximum. Continuing our 
walk upward, we find ourselves flanked by gentler slopes, 
and finally emerge from the valley and reach the summit 
of an open col, or depression in the chain of mountains. 
This is the common character of the large valleys. Cross- 
ing the col, we descend along the opposite slope of the 
chain, and through the same series of appearances in the 
reverse order. If the valleys on both sides of the col were 
produced by fissures, what prevents the fissure from pro- 
longing itself across the col ? The case here cited is repre- 
sentative; and I am not acquainted with a single instance 
in the Alps where the chain has been cracked in the man- 
ner indicated. The cols are simply depressions; in many 
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of whicli tlie unfissured rock can be traced from side to 
side. 

The typical instance just sketched follows as a natural 
consequence from the theory of erosion. Before either ice 
or water can exert great power as an erosive agent, it must 
collect in sufSicient mass. On the higher slopes and pla- 
teaus — in the region of cols — ^the power is not fully devel- 
oped; but lower down tributaries unite, erosion is carried 
on with increased vigor, and the excavation gradually 
reaches a maximum. Lower still the elevations diminish 
and the slopes become more gentle; the cutting power 
gradually relaxes, until finally the eroding agent quits the 
mountains altogether, and the grand effects which it pro- 
duced in the earlier portions of its course entirely dis- 
appear. 

I have hitherto confined myself to the consideration 
of the broad question of the erosion' theory as compared 
with the fracture theory ; and all that I have been able to 
observe and think with reference to the subject leads me 
to adopt the former. Under the term erosion I include 
the action of water, of ice, and of the atmosphere, including 
frost and rain. Water and ice, however, are the principal 
agents, and which of these two has produced the greatest 
effect it is perhaps impossible to say. Two years ago I 
wrote a brief note ^ ‘ On the Conformation of the Alps, ’ ’ * 
in which I ascribed the paramount influence to glaciers. 
The facts on which that opinion was founded are, I think, 
unassailable; but whether the conclusion then announced 
fairly follows from the facts is, I confess, an open ques- 
tion. 

The arguments which have been thus far urged against 


^ Phil, Mag., vol. xxiv. p. 169. 
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i\w conclusion arc not convincing. Indeed, the idea of 
glacier erosion appears so daring to some minds that its 
Ijohlness alono is deemed its sufidcient refutation. It is, 
howevor, to bo remembered that a precisely similar posi- 
tion was taken up by many excellent workers when the 
Huestirm of anciei»t glacier extension was first mooted. The 
itlca was eonsitlcrod too hardy to be entertained; and the 
t'v iiifiiccs of glacial action were sought to be explained by 
r<*(«Ti')u-e to almost any process rather than the true one. 
i.et llioHo who so wisely took the side of “boldness” in 
ilia I discussion beware lest they place themselves, with ref- 
erence to the (juestion of glacier erosion, in the position 
formerly occupied by their opponents. 

l^mking at the little glaciers of the present day— mere 
pygmies as compared to the giants of the glacial epoch— 
wc find that from every one of them issues a river more 
(ir less voluminous, charged with the matter which the ice 
hiiH rubbed from the rocks. Where the rocks are soft, the 
iouuiuit (tf this finely pulverized matter suspended in the 
water is vt*ry great. The water, for example, of the river 
whudi flows from Banto Catarina to Bormio is thick with 
it. U'lm liluiie is charged with this matter, and by it has 
»n silttnl up the Lake of Constance as to abolish it for a 
larger fmetion of its length. The Khone is charged with 
it, ami lens of thousands of acres of cultivable land are 
formed by the silt above the Lake of Geneva. 

In ihti ease of every glacier we have two agents at work 
. the iee exerting a erushing force on every point of its 
be.l wUieb bears its weight, and cither rasping this pomt 
H,io powder or tearing it bodily from the rock to which 
,i behmgs; while the water which everywhere circulates 
upon the bed <»t tbc glacier continually washes the detritus 
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awaj and leayes the rock clean for further abrasion. Con- 
fining the action of glaciers to the simple rubbing away of 
the rocks, and allowing them sufficient time to act, it is not 
a matter of opinion, but a physical certainty, that they will 
scoop out valleys. But the glacier does more than abrade. 
Eocks are not homogeneous; they are intersected by joints 
and places of weakness, which divide them into Tirtually 
detached masses. A glacier is undoubtedly competent to 
root such masses bodily away. Indeed, the mere cl, priori 
consideration of the subject proves the competence of a 
glacier to deepen its bed. Taking the case of a glacier 
1,000 feet deep (and some of the older ones were probably 
three times this depth), and allowing 40 feet of ice to an 
atmosphere, we find that on every square inch of its bed 
such a glacier presses with a weight of 375 pounds, and 
on every square yard of its bed with a weight of 486,000 
pounds. With a vertical pressure of this amount the gla- 
cier is urged down its valley by the pressure from behind. 
We can hardly, I think, deny to such a tool a power 
of excavation. 

The retardation of a glacier by its hed has been referred 
to as proving its impotence as an erosive agent; but this 
very retardation is in some measure an expression of the 
magnitude of the erosive energy. Either the bed must 
give way or the ice must slide over itself. We get indeed 
some idea of the crushing pressure which the moving gla- 
cier exercises against its bed from the fact that the resist- 
ance, and the effort to overcome it, are such as to make 
the upper layers of a glacier move bodily ever the lower 
ones — a portion only of the total motion being due to the 
progress of the entire mass of the glacier down its valley. 

The sudden bend in the valley of the Ehone at Martigny 
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lias also been regarded as conclusive evidence against the 
tteory of erosion. “Wliy, ” it lias been asked, ‘'did not 
the glacier of the Ehone go straight forward instead of 
making tMs awkward bend?’’ But if the valley be a 
crack, why did the crack make this bend? The crack, 
I submit, had at least as much reason to prolong itself in a 
straight line as the glacier had. A statement of Sir John 
Herschel with reference to another matter is perfectly ap- 
plicable here: “A crack once produced has a tendency to 
run — for this plain reason, that at its momentary limit, at 
the point at which it has just arrived, the divellent force 
on the molecules there situated is counteracted only by 
half of the cohesive force which acted when there was no 
crack, viz., the cohesion of the uncracked portion alone” 
(“Proc. Eoy. Soc.,” vol. xii. p. 678). To account, then, 
for the bend, the adherent of the fracture theory must 
assume the existence of some accident which turned the 
crack at right angles to itself; and he surely will permit 
the adherent of the erosion theory to make a similar 
assumption. 

The influence of small accidents on the direction of 
rivers is beautifully illustrated in glacier streams, which 
are made to cut either straight or sinuous channels by 
causes apparently of the most trivial character. In his in- 
teresting paper ‘ ‘ On the Lakes of Switzerland, ’ ’ M. Studer 
also refers to the bend of the Ehine at Sargans in proof 
that the river must there follow a pre-existing fissure. I 
made a special expedition to the place in 1864; and, though 
it was plain that M. Studer had good grounds for the se- 
lection of this spot, I was unable to arrive at his conclusion 
as to the necessity of a fissure. 

Again, in the interesting volume recently published by 
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tLe Swiss Alpine Club, M. Desor informs us tliat tbe Swiss 
naturalists who met last year at Samadeu visited the end 
of the Morteratsch glacier, and there convinced themselves 
that a glacier had no tendency whatever to imbed itself 
in the soil. I scarcely think that the question of glacier 
erosion, as applied either to lakes or valleys, is to be dis- 
posed of so easily* Let me record here my experience of 
the Morteratsch glacier. I took with me, in 1864, a theod- 
olite to Pontresina, and while there had to congratulate 
myself on the aid of my friend Mr. Hirst, who, in 1857, 
did such good service upon the Mer de Glace and its trib- 
utaries. We set out three lines across the Morteratsch 
glacier, one of which crossed the ice-stream near the well- 
known hut of the painter Georgei, while the two others 
were staked out, the one above the hut and the other below 
it. Calling the highest line A, the line which crossed the 
glacier at the hut B, and the lowest line C, the following 
are the mean hourly motions of the three lines, deduced 
from observations which extended over several days. On 
each line eleven stakes were fixed, which are designated 
by the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., in the Tables. 


Morteratsch Glacier, Line A 


Ko.of Stake 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 


Hourly Motion 

0*36 iuch 
0*49 “ 

0*63 “ 
0*64 “ 
0*56 “ 
0*64 “ 
0*62 “ 
0*49 “ 

0*40 ** 
0*29 
0*20 
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As in all other measurements of this kind, the retarding 
influence of the sides of the glacier is manifest: the centre 
moves with the greatest velocity. 


Morteratsch Glacier, Line B 


No. of Stake 
1 
2 

3 

4 . 

5 

6 

n . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 

11 . 


Hourly Motion 
0*05 inch 
0*14 “ 

0'24 “ 

0*32 ‘‘ 

0*41 “ 

0*44 “ 

0*44 “ 

0*45 “ 

0-43 “ 

0*44 “ 

0-44 ‘‘ 


The first stake of this line was quite close to the edge 
of the glacier, and the ice was thin at the place, hence its 
slow motion. Crevasses prevented us from carrying the 
line sufficiently far across to render the retardation of the 
further side of the glacier fully evident. 


Morteratsch Glacier, Line 0 


No. of Stake 
1 
2 

3 . 

4 

5 . 

6 

7 

8 , 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 


Hourly Motion 
0*05 inch , 
0*09 
0*18 “ 

0*20 “ 
0*25 “ 

0*21 “ 
0*27 “ 

0*30 “ 

. 0'21 “ 

. 0*20 “ 

. 0*16 “ 


Comparing tte three lines together, it will be observed 
that the velocity diminishes as we descend the glacier. In 
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100 hours the maximuin motion of xv 
. T . . ® tliree lines respec- 
tively IS as follows: ^ 


Maximum Motion in loo 


Line A 
B 

“ C 


56 inches 
45 “ 

30 


This deportment explains an appe„anoe which mnst 

8 tnke every observer who looks upon tiac -xr 
, -n- r j t a-t. ^ Morteratscb. from 

the Piz Languard, or from the new Benr,; •. 

, . 1 a.v 1 • Eoad. A me- 

dial moraine runs along the glacier, 

a. 1 V a a. j av, j 1 ^^^’^encing as a nar- 
row streak, but toward the end the • 

, *1 ^ TT -sL -sL extending in 

width, until finally it quite covers tL#^ . 

. 1 • mu a: au- • ^rminal portion of 

the glacier. The cause of this is reveal - 

a u- u au *'=‘iJ^ed by the foregoing 

measurements, which prove that a t!i-rnv, . . 

, . . j , au 1- A 0 “ file moraine 

where it is crossed by the line A approa^u 

, . 1 • >’l'i^oaehes a second stone 

on the moraine where it is crossed bir au i- ^ 

, . , ^ ^ , y fhe line C with a 

Tclocty of twcntysrs mchcs per one hundred hours. The 

moraine is in a state of longitudinal orvrv, 

. , j '^®i>ipres 8 ion. Its ma- 

terials are more and more squeezed too-«s+u , , 

1 a n j ^S^fher, and they must 
consequently move laterally and rendPT. au - , 

^ fhe moraine at the 

terminal portion of the glacier widPT. au 

mr a- d: aU _a above. 

The motion of the Morteratscb tyUr,- 

, j mu • glacier, then, diminishes 

as we descend. The maximum motinr. ai \ 

aU- a ■ U • U .,.3 1 tilled llue iS 

thirty inches in one hundred houi^ . , 

, . , , , seven inches a day 

— a very slow motion: and had we v^n 

j A au 1 • au a- a line nearer to the 

end of the glacier, the motion would i. 

, ... ^ been slower still. 

At the end itself it is nearly msensiblp ^ tvt t , . , 

,.. . , - ^ 1 , Now, I submit that 

this is not the place to seek for thp 

^ scooping power of a 

^ The snout of the Aletsch glacier has a diumn'i 
inches, while a mile or so above the snout the veloeitrr 

spreading out of the moraine is here very striking. inches. The 
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glacier. The opinion appears to be prevalent that it is the 
snout of a glacier that must act the part of plowshare; and 
It IS certainly an erroneous opinion. The scooping power 
will exert itself most where the weight and the motion are 
greatest. A glacier’s snout often rests upon matter which 
has been scooped from the glacier’s bed higher up. I 
therefore do not think that the inspection of what the end 
of a glacier does or does not accomplish can decide this 
(piestion. 

The snout of a glacier is potent to remove anything 
against which it can fairly abut; and this power, notwith- 
standing the slowness of the motion, manifests itself at the 
end of the Morteratsch glacier. A hillock, bearing pine- 
trees, was in front of the glacier when Mr. Hirst and my- 
self inspected its end; and this hillock is being bodily 
removed by the thrust of the ice. Seyeral of the trees are 
overturned; and in a few years, if the glacier continues 
its reputed advance, the mound will certainly be plowed 
away. 

The question of Alpine conformation stands, I think, 
thus: We have, in the first place, great valleys, such as 
those of the Ehine and the Ehone, which we might con- 
veniently call valleys of the first order. The mountains 
which flank these main valleys are also cut by lateral val- 
leys running into the main ones, and which may be called 
valleys of the second order. When these latter are exam- 
ined, smaller valleys are found running into them, which 
may be called valleys of the third order. Smaller ravines 
and depressions, again, join the latter, which may be called 
valleys of the fourth order, and so on until we reach streaks 
and cuttings so minute as not to merit the name of valleys 
at all. At the bottom of every valley we have a stream, 
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diminishing in magnitude as the order of the yalley ascends, 
carying the earth and carrying its materials to lower levels. 
We find that the larger valleys have been tilled for untold 
by glaciers of enormous dimonBions, always moving, 
grinding down and tearing away the roclcs over which they 
passed. We have, moreover, on the plains at the foot of 
the mountains, and in enormous quantities, the very matter 
derived from the sculptiiro of the mountains themselves. 

The plains o[ Italy and Switzorlarul arc cumbered by 
the debris of the A1 i)B. 'Tlui lower, widei-, and more level 
valleys are also filled to unknown depths with the materials 
deriyed from the higher ones. In the vast quantities of 
moraine-matter which cumber many even of the higher val- 
leys we have also suggestions as to the magnitude of the 
erosion which has talom place. This moraino-matter, more- 
over, can only in Btuall part have been derived from the 
falling of rocks upon the ancient glacier; it is in great part 
derived from the grinding and the plowing-out of the gla- 
cier itself. This accounts for the magnitude of many of the 
ancient moraines, which date from a period when almost 
all the mountains wore c.ovcred with ice and snow, and 
when, consequently, the quantity of moraine-matter derived 
from the naked crests cannot have been considerable. 

The erosion theory ascribes the formation of Alpine 
valleys to the agcixcias here briefly referred to. It in- 
vokes nothing but true clauses. Its artificers are still there, 
though, it may he, in diminished strength; and, if they are 
granted sufficient time, it is demonstrable that they are com- 
petent to produce the eflects ascribed to them. And what 
does the fracture tlicory oiler in comparison? From no 
possible application of this theory, pure and simple, can 
we obtain the slopes and forms of the mountains. Erosion 

SOIBNOB — ^V — 12 
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must in the long run be invoked, and its power therefore 
conceded. The fracture theory infers from the disturb- 
ances of the Alps the existence of fissures; and this is a 
probable inference. But that they were of a magnitude 
sufficient to produce the conformation of the Alps, and 
that they followed, as the Alpine valleys do, the lines of 
natural drainage of the country, are assumptions which 
do not appear to me to be justified either by reason or 
by observation. 

There is a grandeur in the secular integration of small 
effects implied by the theory of erosion almost superior to 
that involved in the idea of a cataclysm. Think of the 
ages which must have been consumed in the execution of 
this colossal sculpture. The question may, of course, be 
pushed further. Think of the ages which the molten earth 
required for its consolidation. But these vaster epochs 
lack sublimity through our inability to grasp them. They 
bewilder us, but they fail to make a solemn impression. 
The genesis of the mountains comes more within the scope 
of the intellect, and the majesty of the operation is en- 
hanced by our partial ability to conceive it. In the fall- 
ing of a rock from a mountain-head, in the shoot of an 
avalanche, in the plunge of a cataract, we often see more 
impressive illustrations of the power of gravity than in the 
motions of the stars. When the intellect has to intervene, 
and calculation is necessary to the building up of the con- 
ception, the expansion of the feelings ceases to be propor- 
tional to the magnitude of the phenomena. 


I will here record a few other measurements executed 
on the Eosegg glacier: the line was staked out across the 
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trank formed ky tlic juiuition of the Roaogg proper witli 
tlio Tscliiorvft gliuder, a ahort distance below tlie rocky 
promontory calloil Agaliogs. 

Jtosegy Glacier 

No. of 8tako Hourly Motion 


1 , 









O'Ol iucli 

2 . 









0-05 “ 

3 . 









0‘07 “ 

4 . 









0*10 “ 

5 . 









oai “ 

0 









0*13 “ 

7 . 









0*14 “ 

8 , 









O’la “ 

9 . 









0*24 

10 , 

♦ 


• 






0-23 “ 

n . 



. 






0-24 “ 


This is an extremoly slowly moving glacier; the maxi- 
mum motion hardly amounts to seven inches a day. Cre- 
vasses prevented us from continuing the line quite across 
the glacier. 
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lio writoa, in IHIU, “boi'n tU'airoiis of tliHcovoring new tacts 
and new relations depcntUmt on niugneto-e.lcctric induction 
than of exalting tho force of those already obtained, being 
asaurod that tho latter wtmhl liiid tlieir full development 
boroaftor.” Tlie laborH of Holini's, of tlm Paris Alliance 
Company, of Wilde, ami of Hranimo, lamstituto a brilliant 
hjl lilnuint of this prediction. 

Itut, tis regards the augmmibitiou of power, the greatest 
jtep hitherto made was indopondontly taken a few years 
ago by Dr. Wornor HiomenR and Sir Oburloa Wheatstone. 
Through tlio application i>r their discovery a machine en- 
dowed with an inliniti-simal eliarge of magnetism may, hy 
a prooeas of aeounmlalion at et>nip<inud interest, ho caused 
so to onrioli itself mugnotically ns to east hy its perform- 
ance all the older tnaehinos into tho shade. Tho light now 
beforo you is that of a small maehino placed downstairs, 
and worked there hy a minute steam-engine. . It is a light 
of about 1, ()()() e.andh's; ami for it, and for tho steam-engine 
that works it, onr members are, indebted to tho liberality of 
Dr. William Siemens, who in the most generous manner 
has ]u*c8ontod the inuehinc to this Institution. After an 
oxhaustive trial at tho South Foreland, raaohines on the 
prineiple of Siemens, hut of far greater power than this 
ono, have been recently ohoson by the Elder Brethren of 
tbo Trinity llmiso for tbo two lighthouses at the Lizard 
Point. 

Our most intonso lights, inelmling the six-wick lamp, 
the Wigham gas light, uiid tho elee.lric light, being intended 
to aid the mariner in heavy weather, may be regarded, in 
a certain sense, as fog-signals. But fog, when thick, is 
intractable to light. The sun cannot penetrate it, much less 
any terrestrial souroo of illumination. lienee the necessity 
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employing Bound-signalB in donso fogR. BelLs, gougB, 
rns, wliiRi-ltiH, giiun, and ByroiiH liavo boon uBcd for tins 
rposo; but it is mainly, i[ not wholly, with explosive 
;uals tliat wo Imvc now to deal. The gun has been om- 
}yc(l with URoful olfeet at tlio North Stack, near Iloly- 
ad, on the Kish Jiank near Dublin, at Lundy Island, 
d at other points on our coiiRts. During the long, labo- 
)us, and I venture to think meinorablo, scries of observa- 
aiB ooutbuded under tlu) auspicoB oC the Elder Bi'ethren 

the Trinity llouHc at the South Eorcland in 1872 and 
78, it was proved that a short 6^-incli howitzer, firing 
Ihs. of powder, yielded a louder report than a long 
-pounder liring the same charge. Here was a hint to he 
ted on hy the Elder Brothreu. The effectiveness of the 
und depended on tbo sluipe of the gun, and as it could 
t 1)0 asBtiimMl that in the howitzer we had hit accident- 
y upon the best possible sliape, arrangements were made 
th the War Ofliee for the construction of a gun specially 
loulatcMl to produce the loudest sound attainable from 
0 combustion oC 3 lbs. of powder. To prevent the un- 
cessary landward waste of the sound, the gun was fur- 
died with a parabolic muzzle, intended to project the 
und over the sea, whore it was most needed. The con- 
metion of this gun was based on a searching series of 
poriments executed at Woolwich with small models, pro- 
ded with muzzles of various kinds. A drawing of the 
in is aiuioxod (p. 272). It was constructed on the prin- 
ple of the revolver, its various chambers being loaded 
id brought in rapid succession into the firing position, 
lie performance of the gun proved the correctness of the 
•inciples on which its construction was based. 

An incidental point of some interest was decided by 
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the earliest Woolwich experimeats. It had heea a widely 
spread opinion among artillerists, that a bronze gun pro- 
duces a specially loud report. I doubted from the outset 
whether this would help us; and, in a letter dated 22d 
April, 1874, I yentured to express myself thus: “The 
report of a gun, as affecting an observer close at hand, is 
made up of two factors — the sound due to the shock of the 
air by the violently expanding gas, and the sound derived 
from the vibrations of the gun, which, to some extent, 



Fjio* 6. — Breech-loading Fog-sigrnal Gun, with Bell Mouth, ^ proposed by 
Major Maitland, E. A., Assistant Superintendent. 


rings like a bell. This latter, I apprehend, mil disappear 
at considerable distances. ” The result oi subsequent trial, 
as reported by General Campbell, is, “that the sonorous 
qualities of bronze are greatly superior to those of cast-non 
at short distances, but that the advantage lies mth the baser 
metal at long ranges.” * 


1 The carriage of this gun 
drawing was made. 

* Gfraneral Campbell assigns a 


tas been modified in construction since tbis 
true cause for this difEerence. The ring of the 
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Coincident with these trials of guns at Woolwich, gun- 
cotton was thought of as a probably effective sound-pro- 
ducer. From the first, indeed, theoretic considerations 
caused me to fix my attention persistently on this sub- 
stance; for the remarkable experiments of Mr. Abel, 
whereby its rapidity of combustion and violently explo- 
sive energy are demonstrated, seemed to single it out as 
a substance eminently calculated to fulfil the conditions 
necessary to the production of an intense wave of sound. 
What those conditions are we shall now more particularly 
inquire, calling to our aid a brief but very remarkable 
paper, published by Professor Stokes in the “Philosophical 
Magazine’’ for 1868. 

The explosive force of gunjiowder is known to depend 
on the sudden conversion of a solid body into an intensely 
heated gas. Now the work which the artillerist requires 
the expanding gas to perform is the displacement of the 
projectile, besides which it has to displace the air in front 
of the projectile, which is backed by the whole pressure of 
the atmosphere. Sucli, however, is not the work that we 
want our gunpowder to perform. Wo wish to transmute 
its energy not into tlio more mechanical translation of either 
shot or air, but into vibratory motion. Wo want pulses to 
be formed which shall propagate themselves to vast dis- 
tances through the atniosi)hore, and this requires a certain 
choice and management of the explosive material. 

A sound-wave consists essentially of two parts — a con- 
densation and a rarefaction. Now, air is a very mobile 
fluid, and if the shock imparted to it lack due promptness, 

bronze gun ropreaonts so nriuch onorgy withdrawn from tho explosive force of 
the gunpowder. I^irther exporimonte would, however, be needed to place the 
superiority of the cast-iron gun at a distance beyond question. 
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the wave is not prodnced. Consider the case of a common 
clock pendulum, which oscillates to and fro, and which 
might be expected to generate corresponding pulses in the 
air. Vhen, for example, the bob moves to the right, the. 
air to the right of it might be supposed to be condensed, 
while a partial vacuum might be supposed to follow the 
bob. As a matter of fact, we have nothing of the kind. 
The air particles in front of the bob retreat so rapidly, and 
those behind it close so rapidly in, that no sound-pulse is 
formed. The mobility of hydrogen, moreover, being far 
greater than that of air, a prompter action is essential to 
the formation of sonorous waves in hydrogen than in air. 
It is to this rapid power of readjustment, this refusal, so 
to speak, to allow its atoms to be crowded together or to 
be drawn apart, that Professor Stokes, with admirable pen- 
etration, refers the damping power, first described by Sir 
John Leslie, of hydrogen upon sound. 

A tuning-fork which executes 256 complete vibrations 
in a second, if struck gently on a pad and held in free air, 
emits a scarcely audible note. It behaves to some extent 
like the pendulum bob just referred to. This feebleness is 
due to the prompt “reciprocating flow’’ of the air between 
the incipient condensations and rarefactions, whereby the 
formation of sound-pulses is forestalled. Stokes, however, 
has taught us that this flow may be intercepted by placing 
the edge of a card in close proximity to one of the corners 
of the fork. An immediate augmentation of the sound of 
the fork is the consequence. 

The more rapid the shock imparted to the air, the 
greater is the fractional part of the energy of the shock 
converted into wave-motion. And as different kinds of 
gunpowder vary considerably in their rapidity of combus- 
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tion, it may be expected that they will also vary as pro- 
ducers of sound. This theoretic inference is completely 
verified by experiment. In a series of preliminary trials 
conducted at Woolwich on the 4th of June, 1876, the 
sound-producing powers of four different kinds of powder 
were determined. In the order of the size of their grains 
they bear the names respectively of Fine-grain (F. G.), 
Large-grain (L. G.), Eifle Large-grain (E. L. G.), and 
Pebble-grain (P.) (See annexed figures.) The charge in 
each case amounted to 4^ lbs.; four 24-lb. howitzers 



F.a. I- a E.L.a. 

Fig. 7. 


being employed to fire the respective charges. There 
were eleven observers, all of whom, without a single dis- 
sentient, pronounced the sound of the fine-grain powder 
loudest of all. In the opinion of seven of the eleven the 
large-grain powder came next; seven also of the eleven 
placed the rifle large-grain third on the list; while they 
were again unanimous in pronouncing the pebble-powder 
the worst sound-producer. These differences are entirely 
due to differences in the rapidity of combustion. All who 
have witnessed the performance of the 80-ton gun must 
have been surprised at the mildness of its thunder. To 
avoid the strain resulting from quick combustion, the 
powder employed is composed of lumps far larger than 
those of the pebble-powder above referred to. In the long 
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Meanwhile, the parabolic-muzzle gun, expressly in- 
tended for fog-signalling, was pushed rapidly forward, 
and on March 22 and 23, 1876, its power was tested at 
Shoeburyness. Pitted against it were a 16-pounder, a 
63^-inch howitzer, lb. of gun-cotton detonated in the 
focus of a reflector (see annexed figure), and IJ^ lb. of 
gun-cotton detonated in free air. On this occasion nine- 



I*iG. 8. — Oun-cotton Slab (1^ lb.) Detonated in the Focus of a Cast-iron Keflector 


teen different series of experiments were made, when the 
new experimental gun, firing a 8-lb. charge, demonstrated 
its superiority over all guns previously employed to fire 
the same charge. As regards the comparative merits of 
the gun-cotton fired in the open, and the gunpowder fired 
from the new gun, 'the mean values of their sounds were 
the same. Fired in the focus of the reflector, the gun- 
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cotton clearly dominated over all the other sound-pro- 
ducers.' 

The whole of the observations here referred to were 
embraced by an angle of about 70”, of which 60“ lay on 
the one side and 20“ on the other side of the lino of lire. 
The shots wore hoard by eleven observers on board the 
“Gt-alatea,” which took up positions varying from 2 miles 
to 13K from the firing-point. In all these observa- 

tions, the reinforcing action of the reflector, and of the 
parabolic muzzle of the gun, came into play. But the re- 
inforcement of the sound in one direction implies its with- 
drawal from soma other direction, and accordingly it was 
found that at a distance of 64 miles from the firing-point, 
and on a lino including nearly an angle of 90“ witli the 
line of fire, the gun-cotton in tho open beat the new gun; 
while behind tho station, at diatancos of 8% miles and 183>^ 
miles respectively, the gun-cotton in tho open beat both 
the gun and tho gun-cotton in the reflector. This result 
is rendered more important by the fact that the sound 
reached the Mucking Light, a distance of miles, 

against a light wind which was blowing at the time. 

Most, if not all, of our ordinary sound-producers send 
forth waves which are not of xrniform intensity throughout. 
A trumpet is loudest in tho direction of its axis. The 
same is true of a gun. A boll, with its mouth poitvtoi 
upward or downward, sends forth waves which are far 
denser in the horizontal piano passing through the bell 
than at an angular distance of 90“ from that plane. The 
oldest bellhangcrs must have been aware of the fact that 


’ The reflector was fractured by the explosion, but It did good servloe 
afterward. 
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the sides of the bell, and not its month, emitted the strong- 
est sound, their practice being probably determined by this 
knowledge. Our slabs of gun-cotton also emit waves of 
different densities in different parts. It has occurred in 
the experiments at Shoebnryness that when the broad side 
of a slab was turned toward the suspending wire of a sec- 
ond slab six feet distant, the wire was cut by the explo- 
sion, while when the edge of the slab was turned to the 
wire this never occurred. To the circumstance that the 
broad sides of the slabs faced the sea is probably to be 
ascribed the remarkable fact observed on March 23, that 
in two directions, not far removed from the line of fire, the 
gun-cotton detonated in the open had a slight advantage 
over the new gun. 

Theoretic considerations rendered it probable that the 
shape and size of the exploding mass would affect the con- 
stitution of the wave of sound. I did not think large rect- 
angular slabs the most favorable shape, and accordingly 
proposed cutting a large slab into fragments of different 
sizes, and pitting them against each other. The differences 
between the sounds were by no means so great as the dif- 
ferences in the quantities of explosive material might lead 
one to expect. The mean values of eighteen series of ob- 
servations made on board the ‘‘Gralatea, at distances vary- 
ing from If mile to 4*8 miles, were as follows: 

Weights . . . 4 oz. 6 oz. 9 oz. 12 oz. 

Value of sound . . 3 *12 3*34 4*0 4*03 

These charges were cut from a slab of dry gun-cotton 

about If inch thick: they were squares and rectangles of 

the following dimensions: 4 oz,, 2 inches by 2 inches; 
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6 oz., 2 inches by 8 inches; 9 oz., 8 inches by 8 inches; 
12 oz., 2 inches by 6 inches. 

The numbers under the respective weights express the 
recorded value of the sounds- They must be simply taken 
as a ready means of expressing the approximate relative 
intensity of the sounds as estimated by the ear. When we 
find a 9-oz. charge marked 4, and a 12-oz. charge marked 
4 03, the two sounds may be regarded as practically equal 
in intensity, thus proving that an addition of 30 per cent 
in the larger charges produces no sensible difference in 
the sound. Were the sounds estimated by some physical 
means, instead of by the ear, the values of the sounds at 
the distances recorded would not, in my opinion, show a 
greater advance with the increase of material than that 
indicated by the foregoing numbers. Subsequent experi- 
ments rendered still more certain the effectiveness, as well 
as the economy, of the smaller charges of gun-cotton. 

It is an obvious corollary from the foregoing experi- 
ments that on our “nesses” and promontories, where the 
land is clasped on both sides for a considerable distance 
by the sea — where, therefore, the sound has to propagate 
itself rearward as well as forward — the use of the parabolic 
gun, or of the parabolic reflector, might be a disadvantage 
rather than an advantage. Here gun-cotton, exploded in 
the open, forms the most appropriate source of sound. 
This remark is especially applicable to such lightships as 
are intended to spread the sound all round them as from 
central foci. As a signal in rook lighthouses, where nei- 
ther syren, steam-whistle, nor gun could be mounted; and 
as a handy fleet-signal, dispensing with the lumber of spe- 
cial signal-guns, the gun-cotton will prove invaluable. 
But in most of these oases we have the drawback that 
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local damage maj bo done by the explosion. The lantern 
of the rock ligiithouae might Buffer from concussion near 
at hand, and though mechanical arrangements might be 
devised, both in the case of the lighthouse and of the 
ship’s deck, to pla (!0 the llring-point of the gun-cotton at 
a safe distiincc, no Huch urrungoment could compete, as 
regards simplicity an<l effectiveness, with the expedient 
of a (jun-wtton ntcht. Hud suds a means of signalling 
existed at the Bishop's Kock Lighthouse, the ill-fated 
“Schiller” might liavo biuju warned of her approach to 
danger ton, or it n»ay bo twenty, miles before she reached 
the rock which wrecked her. 11 ml the fleet possessed such 
a signal, instead of the ubiquitous Imt ineffectual whistle, 
the “Iron Duke" and “Vanguard” need never have come 
into collision. 

It was tlio necessity of providing a suitable signal for 
rock lighthouses, an<l of clearing obstacles which cast an 
acoustic shadow, that suggesttid the idea of the gun-cotton 
rocket to Sir Richanl Collinson, Bcjiuty Master of the 
Trinity House. Ilis idea was to place a disk or short 
cylinder of gun-cotton in the head of a rocket, the ascen- 
sional force of which should Iks employed to carry the 
disk to an elevation of 1,000 feet or thereabout, where, 
by the ignition of a fuse associated with a detonator, the 
gun-cotton should be fired, sending its sound in all direc- 
tions vertically and obliquely down upon earth and sea. 
The first attempt to realize this idea was made on July 
18, 1876, at the firework manufactory of the Messrs. Brock, 
at Nunhead. Bight rockets were then fired, four being 
charged with fi oz. and four with oz. of gun-cotton. 
They ascended to a groat height, and exploded with a 
very loud report in the air. On July 27, the rockets were 
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tried at Shoeburyness. The most noteworthy result on 
this occasion was the hearing of the sounds at the Mouse 
Lighthouse, miles E. by S., and at the Chapman Light- 
house, miles W. by N. ; that is to say, at opposite 
sides of the firing-point. It is worthy of remark that, in 
the case of the Chapman Lighthouse, land and trees inter- 
yened between the firing-point and the place of observa- 
tion. “This,” as General Younghusband justly remarked 
at the time, “may prove to be a valuable consideration if 
it should be found necessary to place a signal station in 
a position whence the sea could not be freely observed.” 
Indeed, the clearing of such obstacles was one of the 
objects which the inventor of the rocket had in view. 

With reference to the action of the wind, it was 
thought desirable to compare the range of explosions pro- 
duced near the surface of the earth with others produced 
at the elevation attainable by the gun-cotton rockets. 
Wind and weather, however, are not at our command; 
and hence one of the objects of a series of experiments 
conducted on December 13, 1876, was not fulfilled. It is 
worthy, however, of note that on this day, with smooth 
water and a calm atmosphere, the rockets were distinctly 
heard at a distance of 11*2 miles from the firing-point. 
The quantity of gun-cotton employed was 7^^ oz. On 
Thursday, March 8, 1877, these comparative experiments 
of firing at high and low elevations were pushed still 
further. The gun-cotton near the ground consisted of 
K"lb. disks, suspended from a horizontal iron bar about 
4^^ feet above the ground. The rockets carried the same 
quantity of gun-cotton in their heads, and the height to 
which they attained, as determined by a theodolite, waa 
from 800 to 900 feet. The day was cold, with occasional 
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SKjualls of snow aiui hail, the direction of the sound beiM 
at right anglcH to that of the wind. B'ive series of obser- 
vations were made on board tlie “Vestal,” at distances 
varying from 8 to 6 inilea. The mean value of the explo- 
»ona in the air exceeded that of the explosions near the 
ground by a small hut sensible quantity. At Windmill 
Hill, Gravesend, however, which was nearly to leeward 
ami r>^ miles from the firing-point, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty-four tho disk fired near the ground was loud- 
est; while in the remaining five the rocket had the 
ailvantago. 

Toward the close of tho day the atmosphere became 
very serene. A few distant cumuli sailed near the hori- 
»on, but the zenith and a vast angular space all round it 
were absolutely free from cloud. From the deck of the 
“Galatea” a rocket was discharged, which reached a great 
elevadon, and exploded with a loud report. Following 
this solid niudtniB of sound was a continuous train of 
echoes, which retreated to a continually greater distance, 
dying gradually oft into silence after seven seconds’ dura- 
tion. These echoes were of the same character as those 
so frequently noticed at the South i’oroland in 1872-73, 
and oalled by me “afSrial echoes.” 

On tho 28d of March the exi>eriments were resumed, 
die most noteworthy results of that day’s observations 
being that the sounds were heard at Tillinghain, 10 miles 
to the N.K. ; at West Mersea, 15| miles to the N.E. by 
K. ; at Brightlingsca, 17}^ miles to the N.E.; and at Clac- 
ton Wash, miles to the N.E. by 

was blowing at the time from dte S.E. Some of these 
sounds wore produced by nxjkets, some by a 24-lb. how- 
itzer, and some by an S-inoh Maroon. 
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In December, 1876, Mr. Gardiner, the managing director 
of the Cotton-powder Company, had proposed a trial of 
this material against the gun-cotton. The density of the 
cotton he urged was only 1*03, while that of the powder 
was 1*70. A greater q^uantity of explosiye material being 
thus compressed into the same Tolume, Mr. Gardiner 
thought that a greater sonorous effect must be produced 
by the powder. At the instance of Mr. Mackie, who had 
previously gone very thoroughly into the subject, a com- 
inittee of the Elder Brethren visited the cotton-powder 
manufactory, on the banks of the Swale, near Faversham, 
on the 16th of June, 1877. The weights of cotton-powder 
employed were 2 oz., 8 oz., 1 lb., and 2 lbs., in the form 
of rockets and of signals fired a few feet above the 
ground. The experiments throughout were arranged and 
conducted by Mr. Mackie. Our desire on this occasion 
was to get as near to windward as possible, but the Swale 
and other obstacles limited our distance to 134 uiile. "We 
stood here B.S.E. from the firing-point while the wind 
blew fresh from the M.B, 

The cotton-powder yielded a very effective report. 
The rockets in general had a slight advantage over the 
same quantities of material fired near the ground. The 
loudness of the sound was by no means proportional to 
the quantity of the material exploded, 8 oz. yielding very 
nearly as loud a report as 1 lb. The “aerial echoes,^”' 
which invariably followed the explosion of the rockets, 
were loud and long -continued. 

On the 17th of October, 1877, another series of experi- 
ments with howitzers and rockets was carried out at 
Shoeburyness. The charge of the howitzer was 8 lbs. 
of L. G, powder. The charges of the rockets were 12 oz.. 
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8 oz., 4 oz., and 2 «z. of gun-cotton rc«}»«ctivciy. Tho 
gun and the four rockets conatiUiUsci a acriw, luul eight 
series were fired during the afk^nuKin of tho I7th. The 
observalaonB were Kuuie from tho “Vestal" and the "Gal- 
atea,” positions being auoeosHivoly assumed which per- 
mitted the sound to roach th«^ observers witli the wind, 
against tho wind, and across the wind, 'riie distaiiee of 
tfu) “Galatea” varied front fi k) 7 iuih‘S, that of the 
"Vestal," which was more restricted in her movement, 
being 2 to 8 miles. Briefly snmmml up, tho n'siilt is that 
the howitasr, firing a S-lh. charge, whieh, it will ’h» re- 
metnbered, was our best gun at the Soutlt h'oreiaiui, wa« 
beaten by the 12-oi!. rocket, by the 8-oz. nwket, and by 
the 4-ob. rocket. The a-oa. rocket alone fell Iwhind the 
howitzer. 

It is worth while recording the diettinees at whieh Rome 
of the sounds wore heirnl on the day now referred to: 


1. 

Ltiigh . 

, 6| milt’H 

W.K.W. 

24 mii ui 40 

ftttUllfiW 

2. 

(Jirdlor Light- vtwwil 

, 12 ** 

aK. by K, 

0 

u 

Ik 

Eomilvara 

. Hi ** 

B.K. by H, 

IH 

** 

4 

Bt Nicholas . 

, 20 ** 

B.K. 

» 

«» 

fi. 

IppI© B^y . 

. 22 

B.B. by K. 

10 


6. 

§ 

f 

. n ** 

H,K, by K. 

0 

i« 

t 

Kiagspili 

, 20 

S.K. by K. 

H 

»« 


Tho day was cloudy, with occasiotml showers of ilri®. 
zling rain; the wind about N.W. by N. nil day; at lime* 
squally, rising to a force of fl or 7, and stuiietiiucs drojp* 
ping to a force of 2 or !(. The station at Leigh excepted, 
all these places were to leeward of ShoeburyucRS. At 
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were also ina-udible. It was found, indeed, that the sounds 
proceeding directly against the wind did not penetrate 
much, beyond 3 miles. 

On tbe following day, viz., the 18th October, we pro- 
ceeded to Dungeness with the view of making a series of 
strict comparative experiments with gun-cotton and cotton- 
powder. Eockets containing 8 oz., 4 oz., and 2 oz. of 
gun-cotton had been prepared at the Eoyal Arsenal; while 
others, containing similar quantities of cotton-powder, had 
been supplied by the Ootton-powder Company at Eaver- 
sham. With these were compared the ordinary 18-pounder 
gun, which happened to be mounted at Dungeness, firing 
the usual charge of 3 lbs. of powder, and a syren. 

From these experiments it appeared that the gun-cotton 
and cotton-powder were practically equal as producers of 
sound. 

The efiectiveness of small charges was illustrated in a 
very striking manner, only a single unit separating the 
numerical value of the 8-oz. rocket from that of the 2-oz. 
rocket. The former was recorded as 6*9 and the latter as 
6*9, the value of the 4-oz. rocket being intermediate be- 
tween them. These results were recorded by a number 
of very practiced observers on board the “ Galatea.” 
They were completely borne out by the observations of 
the Coastguard, who marked the value of the 8-oz. rocket 
6-1, and that of the 2-oz. rocket 6*2. The 18-pounder 
gun fell far behind all the rockets, a result, possibly, to 
be in part ascribed to the imperfection of the powder. 
The performance of the syren was, on the whole, less sat- 
isfactory than that of the rocket. The instrument was 
worked, not by steam of 70 lbs. pressure, as at the South 
Foreland, but by compressed air, beginning with 40 lbs. 
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and ending with 80 lbs. pressure. The trumpet vrm 
pointed to windward, and in the axis of the instrument 
the sound was about as effective as that of the 8-oz. 
rocket. But in a direction at right angles to the axis, 
and still more in the rear of this direction, the syren fell 
very- sensibly behind even the 2-oz. rocket. 

These are the principal comparative trials mailc between 
the gun-cotton rocket and other fog-signals; but they are 
not the only ones. On the 2d of August, 1877, for ex- 
ample, experiments were made at Luiuly Island with the 
following results. At 2 miles distiint from the firing- 
point, with land intervening, the 18-poumlcr, firing a 8-lb. 
charge, was quite unheard. Both the 4-oz. rocket and the 
8-oz. rocket, however, reached an elevation which com- 
manded the acoustic shadow, and yielded loud reports. 
When both were in view the rockets were still superior 
to the gun. On the 6th of August, at St. Ann’s, the 
4-oz. and 8-oz. rockets proved superior to the syren. On 
the Shambles Light-vessel, when a pressure of 18 lbs. was 
employed to sound the syren, the rockets proved greatly 
superior to that instrument. Proceeding along the sea 
margin at Flamboro’ Head, Mr. Edwards states that at a 
distance of IJ mile, with the 18-poun(lor previously used 
as a fog-signal hidden behind the cliffs, its report wm 
quite unheard, while the 4-oz. rocket, rising to an eleva- 
tion which brought it clearly into view, yielded a powerful 
sound in the face of an opposing wind. 

On the evening of February 9, 1877, a remarkable series 
of experiments were made by Mr. Prentice at Stowmarkot 
with the gun-cotton rocket. From the report with which 
he has kindly furnished me I extract the following partic- 
ulars. The first column ii the annexed statement con- 
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tains tlie name of the place of observation, the second its 
distance from the firing-point, and the third the result 
observed: 


Stoke Hill, Ipswich . 

10 miles 

Rockets clearly seen and sounds distinctly 
heard 53 seconds after the flash. 

Melton 

15 

ik 

Signals distinctly heard. Thought at first 
that sounds were reverberated from the 

Framlingham 

18 

it 

sea. 

Signals very distinctly heard, both in the 
open air and in a closed room. Wind in 
favor of sound. 

Stratford. St. Andrews 

19 

« 

Reports loud ; startled pheasants in a cover 
close by. 

Tuddenham. St. Maitin 

10 

it 

Reports very loud ; rolled away like thunder. 

Christ Church Park . 

11 

it 

Report arrived a little more than a minute 
after flash. 

Nettlestead Hall . 

6 

tt 

Distinct in every part of observer’s house. 
Very loud in the open air. 

Bildestone . 

6 

tt 

Explosion very loud, wind against sound. 

Nacton 

14 

tt 

Reports quite distinct — mistaken by inhabi- 
tants for claps of thunder. 

Aldboro’ 

26 

it 

Rockets seen through a very hazy atmos- 
phere; a rumbling detonation heard. 

Oapel MShs . 

11 


R^orts hoard within and without the ob- 
server’s housa Wind opposed to sound. 

Lawford 

16i 

it 

Reports distinct: attributed to distant thun- 


der. 

In the great majority of these cases, the direction of 
the sound enclosed a large angle with the direction of the 
wind. In some cases, indeed, the two directions were at 
right angles to each other. It is needless to dwell for a 
moment on the advantage of possessing a signal command- 
ing ranges such as these. 

The explosion of substances in the air, after having 
been carried to a considerable elevation hj rockets, is a 
familiar performance. In 1873, moreover, the Board of 
Trade proposed a light-and-sound rocket as a signal of dis- 

SOIENOB — Y — 13 
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fiess, which proposal was subsequently realized, but in a 
form too elaborate and expensive for j)raetieal use. The 
idea of a gun-cotton rocket fit for signalling in fogs is, I 
believe, wholly due to Sir Richard Collinson, the Deputy 
Master of the Trinity House. Thanks to the skilful aid 
given by the autliorities of Woolwich, by Mr. Prentice aiul 
Mr . Brock, that idea is now an accomplished fact; a sig- 
nal of great power, handiness and economy being thus 
placed at the service of our mariners. Not only may the 
rocket be applied in association with lighthouses and light- 
ships, but in the Navy also it may be turned to important 
account. Soon after the loss of the “Vanguanl” I vent- 
ured to urge upon an eminent naval officer the desirabil- 
ity of having an organized code of fog-signals for the 
fleet He shook his head doubtingly, and referred to the 
difficulty of finding room for signal guns. The gun-cotton 
rocket completely surmounts this difficulty. It is manip- 
ulated with ease and rapidity, while its discharges may be 
so grouped and combined as to give a most important 
extension to the voice of the admiral in command. It is 
needless to add that at any point upon our coasts, or upon 
any other coast, whore its establishment might be desir- 
able, a fog-signal station might be extemporized without 
difficulty. 

I have referred more than once to the train of echoes 
which accompanied the explosion of gun-<u)tton in free air, 
speaking of them as similar in all respects to diMe which 
were described for the first time in my Report on Fc^- 
signals, addressed to the Corporation of Trinity House in 
1874.* To those echoes I attached a fundamental sigiiifi- 

* See also “Philosophical Tnwsaotloas’’ for 1874, p. 183. 
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cancc. There waH no visible reflecting surface from -wliicli 
they could come. On some days, with hardly a cloud in 
the air and hardly a ripple on the sea, they reached a 
magical intensity. As far as the sense of hearing could 
judge, tht>y came from the body of the air in front of the 
great trumpet which jmoduced them. The trumpet blasts 
were five seconds in duration, but long before the blast had 
ceased the echoes struck in, adding their strength to the 
primitive note of th(>. trumpet. After the blast had ended 
the echoes continued, retreating further and further from 
the point of observation, and finally dying away at great 
distances. The echoes were perfectly continuous as long 
ns the sea was clear of ships, “tapering” by imperceptible 
gHulntinns into absolute silence. But when a ship hap- 
IHUH'd to throw itself athwart the course of the sound, the 
(>cho frcun the broad side of the vtwsol was returned as 
a shocsk which rudely^ interrupted the continuity of the 
dying atmospherio music. 

These echoes have been ascribed to reflection from the 
crests of the sea-waves. But this hypothesis is negatived 
by the fact that the echoes were produced in great inten- 
sity and duration when no waves existed — ^when the sea, 
in fact, was of glassy smoothness. It has been also shown 
that the direction of the ecdioes depended not on that of 
waTes, real or assumed, but on the direction of the axis 
of the trumpet. Causing that axis to traverse an arc of 
210*’, and the trumpet to sound at various points of the 
arc, the echoes were always, at all events in calm weather, 
returnod from that portion of the atmosphere toward which 
the trumjMjt was dinseted. They could not, under the oir- 
eametanoes, oojiic from tlie glassy sea; while both their 
variation of direction and their perfectly continuous fall 
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into silence, are irreconcilable with the notion that they 
came from fixed objects on the land. They came from 
that portion of the atmosphere into which the trumpet 
poured its maximum sound, and fell in intensity as the 
direct sound penetrated to greater atmospherfc distances. 

The day on which our latest observations were made 
was particularly fine. Before reaching Dungeness, the 
smoothness of the sea and the serenity of the air caused 
me to test the echoing power of the atmosphere. A single 
ship lay about half a mile distant between us and the 
land. The result of the proposed experiment was clearly 
foreseen. It was this. The rocket being sent up, it ex- 
ploded at a great height; the echoes retreated in their 
usual fashion, becoming less and less intense as the dis- 
tances of the invisible surfaces of reflection from the ob- 
servers increased. About five seconds after the explo- 
sion, a single loud shock was sent back to us from the 
side of the vessel lying between us and the land. Obliter- 
ated for a moment by this more intense echo, the aerial 
reverberation continued its retreat, dying away into silence 
in two or three seconds afterward. ‘ 

I have referred to the firing of an 8-oz. rocket from the 
deck of the “Gralatea’’ on March 8, 1877, stating the dura- 
tion of its echoes to be seven seconds. Mr. Prentice, who 
was present at the time, assured me that in his experi- 
ments similar echoes had been frequently heard of more 
than twice this duration. The ranges of his sounds alone 
would render this result in the highest degree probable. 


^ The echoes of the gun fired on shore this day were very bnef ; those of 
the 12-oz. gun-cotton rocket were 12^' and those of the 8-oz. ootton-powdor 
xocket 11" in duration. 
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To attempt to intorprot an experiment wliicli I have 
not had an opportunity of repeating, is an operation of 
some risk; and it is not without a consciousness of this 
that I refer hero to a result announced by Professor Jo- 
seph Henry, whicli he considers adverse to tlie notion of 
aerial echoes. lie took the trouble to point the trumi>ot 
of a syren toward the zenith, and found that when tho 
syren was sounded no echo was returned. Now the re- 
flecting surfaces which give rise to those echoes are for 
tho most part duo to difTercnccs of temperature between 
sea and air. If, through any cause, tho air above bo 
chilled, we have descending streams — if the air below 
bo warmed, wo have ascending streams as the initial cause 
of atmospheric flocculcnco. A sound proceeding vortic.ully 
does not cross tho streams, nor impinge ujxm the reflect- 
ing surfaces, as does a sound proceeding horizontally 
across them. Aerial echoes, therefore, will not accompany 
the vertical sound as they accompany the horizontal one. 
The experiment, as I interpret it, is not opposed to the 
theory of these echoes which I have ventured to enun- 
ciate. But, as I have indicated, not only to see but to 
vary such an experiment is a necessary prelude to grasp- 
ing its full significance. 

In a paper published in the “Philosophical Transao- 
tions” for 1876, Professor Osborne Keynolds refers to 
these echoes in the following tenna: “Witliout attempt- 
ing to explain the reverberations and echoes which have 
been observed, I will merely call attention to the fact that 
in no case have I heard any attending the reports of the 
rockets,’ although they seem to have been invariable with 

* Tlioi® carrlinl 12 aa, of giuipowdlor, which hw bteiiiomid bj Ooloiicl Frtmr 
to rcciulw wi Iron otwo to prociuco an oftaotlvo Mploiion* 
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tlie guns and pistols. Tlicse facts suggest that the echoes 
are in some way connected with the direetioii given to the 
sound. They are caused by the voice, trumpets, and the 
syren, all of which give direction to the sound; but I am 
not aware that they have ever been observed in tiic ease 
of a sound which lias no direction of greatest intensity.” 
The reference to tlie voice, and other references in his 
paper, cause mo to think that, in speaking of echoes, 
Professor Oa borne Ecynolds and myself arc dealing with 
different phenomena. Bo that as it may, the forc'going 
observations render it perfectly certain that the eondition 
as to direction hero laid down is not necessary to the 
production of the echoes. 

There is not a feature connected with the afSrial echoes 
which cannot be brought out by experiments in the air 
of the laboratory. I have recently made the following 
experiment: A rectangle, x Y (p. 295), 22 inches by 12, 
was crossed by twenty- three brass tubes (half the number 
would suffice, and only eleven arc shown in the figure), 
each having a slit along it from which gas can issue. In 
this way twenty-three low flat flames were obtained. A 
sounding reed, a, fixed in a short tube was placed at on© 
end of the rectangle, and a “sensitive flame," * /, at some 
distance beyond the other end. When the rood souiuled, 
the flame in front of it was violently agitated, and roiinHi 
boisterously. Turning on the gas, and ligliting it us it 
issued from the slits, the air above the flames became 
so heterogeneous that the sensitive flume was instantly 
stilled, rising from a height of 6 inches to a height of 18 
inches. Hero wo had the acoustic opacity of the air in 


* Fully described in my “Lectures ou Sound,” 3d edlUon, p. 331. 
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front of the Soutli Foreland strikingly imitated.^ Turning 
off the gas, and removing the sensitive flame to f, some 
distance behind the reed, it burned there tranquilly, 
though the reed was sounding. Again ligliting the gas 
as it issued from the brass tubes, the sound reflected from 
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the hetcrogenoons air throw the Bensitivo flatno into vio- 
lent agitation. Hero we had imitated the abrial echoes 
heanl when standing behind the syren-trumjKit at the 
South Foreland. The experiment is extremely simple, and 
in the highest degree improBaive. 


The explosive rapidity of dynamite marks it as a sub- 
etanoe specially suitable for the production of sound. At 


' on Sound.” Sd edIUon, p. S88. 
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the suggestion of Professor Dowar, Mr. Me Roberts has 
carried out a series of exporimonta on dynamito, with ex- 
tremely promising results. Immediately after the delivery 
of the foregoing lecture I was infonne<l that Mr. Brock 
proposed the employment of dynamite in the Ooilinson 
rocket 



XI 

ON THE STUDY OF PHYSIOS’ 

1 IIOLD in my liaiul an nucoiTcclod proof of the sylla- 
bus of this course of lectures, and the title of the 
present lecture is there stated to bo “On the Impor- 
tance of the Study of Physics as a Afeana of Education.” 
The corrected proof, however, contains the title: “On 
the Importance of the Study of Physics as a Branch of 
Education.” Small as this odiU>rial alteration may seem, 
the two words suggest two radically distinct modes of 
viewing the subject before us. The term Education is 
sometimes applied to a single faculty or organ, and, if 
we know wherein the education of a single faculty con- 
sists, this will hcl[) us to clcai'or notions regarding the 
education of the sum of all the faculties or of the mind. 
When, for example, wo speak of the education of the 
voice, what do wo moan? There are certain membranes 
at the top of the windpipe which throw into vibration 
the air forced between them from the lungs, thus pro- 
duoing musical sounds. Those membranes are, to some 
extent, under the oontrol of the will, and it is found that 
they can bo so modified by exorcise as to produce notes 
of a clearer and more melodious ebaraoter. This exercise 

* From tk Lootur® di*livorod in the Royal Iiistitutbo of Brltfiln In tlio 

spring of 1854 


(m) 
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we call tlie education of the voice. Wo may olioose for 
our exercise songs now or old, festive or solemn; the edu- 
cation of the voice being the object aimed at, the songs 
may be regarded as the means by which this education is 
accomplished. I think this expresses tlie state of the ease 
more clearly than if wo were to call the songs a branch 
of education. Regarding also the education of the human 
mind as the improvement and development of the mental 
faculties, I shall consider the study of Physios as a means 
toward the attainment of this end. From this point of 
view, I degrade Physics into an implement of culture, ami 
this is my deliberate design. 

The term Physics, as made use of in the present Lect- 
ure, refers to that portion of natural science which lies 
midway between astronomy and chemistry. The former, 
indeed, is Physios applied to “masses of enormous 
weight,” while the latter is Physics applied to atoms 
and molecules. The subjects of Physics proper are there- 
fore those which lie nearest to human perception: light 
and heat, color, sound, motion, the loadstone, electrical 
attractions and repulsions, thunder and lightning, rain, 
snow, dew, and so forth. Our senses stand between these 
phenomena and the reasoning mind. Wo observe the fact, 
but are not satisfied with the mere act of observation : the 
fact must be accounted for — fitted into its position in the 
line of cause and effect. Taking our facts from Nature 
we transfer them to the domain of thought: look at them, 
oomf«ire them, observe their mutual relations and conneo- 
laons, and bringing them ever clearer before the mental 
eye, finally alight upon the cause whi<A unites them. 
This is the last act of the mind, in this centripetal direc- 
tion — in its progress from the multiplicity of facts to the 
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central cause on which they depend. But, having guessed 
the cause, we are not yet contented. Wo set out from the 
centra and travel in the other direction. If the guess bo 
true, certain conHO(|uenceB nmst follow from it, and wa 
appeal to the law and testimony of experiment whether 
the thing is so. Thus is the circuit of thought completed 
—from without inward, from multiplicity to unity, and 
from within outward, from unity to multiplicity. In thus 
traversing Loth ways the line hctvveen cause and effect, 
all our reasoning powers are called into play. The mental 
effort involved in these processes may be compared to 
those oxercises of the body which invoke the co-opera- 
tion of every muscle, and thus confer upon tlio whole 
frame the benefits of liealthy action. 

The first experiment a child makes is a physical exper- 
iment: the Hmdaon-pump is but an imitation of the first 
act of every new-born infant. Nor do I think it calcu- 
lated to lessen that infant’s revarance, or to make him a 
worse oiti^fCn, when his riper experience sliows him that 
the atmosphere was his helper in extracting the first 
draught from his mother’s breast, ’’riie child grows, Imt 
is still an ex])crimentcr : ho grasps at the moon, ami his 
failure teaches him to respect distance. At length his lit- 
tle fingers luapiire Hunic/ituiit nuMdianical tact to lay hohl tff 
a spoon. He thrusts tlu^ instrument into Iiis mouth, hurts 
his gums, and thus learns the impenetrability of matter, 
Ilc^ lets the spoon fall, and jumps wiili <lelight to hear it 
rattle against the table. The experiment made by aecidmit 
is repeated with intentii>n, and thus the young Htiideiit re- 
ceives his first lessons upon sound and gravitiitioin There 
lira pains and penalti<^s, liowevm’, in the patli of the in- 
quirer: he is sure to go wrong, and Nature is just as sure 
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to inform him of tho fact. He falls <lown8tairs, burns his 
fingers, cuts his hand, scalds his tongue, and in this way 
learns the conditions of his physical well being. This is 
Nature’s way of proceeding, and it is wonderful what 
progress her pupil makes. His enjoyments for a time are 
physical, and the confectioner’s shop occupies the fore- 
ground of human happiness; but tho blossoms of a finer 
life are already beginning to unfold themselves, and the 
relation of cause and effect dawns upon the boy. Ho 
begins to see that the present condition of things is not 
final, but depends upon one that has gone before, and will 
l)e suoceeded by another. He becomes a puzzle to him- 
self; and, to satisfy his newly-awakened curiosity, asks all 
manner of inconvenient questions. The needs and ten- 
dencies of human nature express themselv^ through these 
early yearnings of tho child. As thought ripens, he de- 
sires to know the character and causes of the phenomena 
presented to his observation; and unless this desire has 
been granted for tho express purpose of having it re- 
pressed, unless tho attractions of natural phenomena be 
like the blush of tho forbidden fruit, conferred merely for 
the purpose of exercising our self-denial in letting them 
alone; we may fairly claim for the study of Physics the 
recognition that it answers to an impulse implanted by 
Nature in the constitution of man. 

A few days ago, a Master of Arts, who is still a 
young man, and therefore the recipient of a modem edu- 
cation, stated to me that until he had reached the of 
twenty years he had never been taught anything whatever 
regarding natural phenomena or natural law. Twelve 
years of his life previously had been spent exclusively 
amemg the ancients. The case, I r^ret to say, is typical 
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Now, we cannot, without prejudice to humanity, scpanito 
the present from the past. The nineteenth century strikes 
its roots into the centuries ffonc by, and draws nutriment 
from them. The world cannot afford to lose the rc'cord of 
any great deed or utterance; for stich arc prolilic through- 
out all time. Wo cannot yield the oornpanionsliip of our 
loftier brothers, of anti<ptity — of our Socrates and Cato — 
whoso lives provoke us to sympathetic greatness across the 
interval of two thousand years. As long ns the ancient 
languages arc the means of access to the ancient mind, 
they must ever be of priceless value to humanity; but 
surely these avenues might be kept open without making 
such sacrifices as that above referred to universal. Wo 
have conquered and possessed ourselves of continents of 
land, concerning which antiquity know nothing; and if 
now continents of thought reveal themselves to the ex- 
ploring human spirit, shall wo not possess them also? 
In these latter days, the study of Physics has given us 
glimpses of the methods of Nature which were quite hid- 
den from the ancients, and wo should be false to the 
trust committed to us, if we were to sac.rifloe the hopes 
and aspirations of the Present out of deferenoe to the 
Past 

The bias of my own education probably manifests itself 
in a desire I always feel to aoizo upon every possible op- 
portunity of checking my iwsumptions and oonolusions by 
experience. In the present case, it is true, your own con- 
soiousnesB might be appealed to in proof of the tendency 
of the human mind to inquire into the phenomena pre- 
sented to it by the senses; hut I tmst yon will excuse me 
if, insteikd of doing this, I bike advantage of the facts 
which have fallen in my way through life, referring to 
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your judgment to decide wlietlier sucli facts are truly 
representative and general, and not merely individual 
and local. 

At an agricultural college in HampsMre, with which 
I was connected for some time, and which is now con- 
verted into a school for the general education of youth, 
a society was formed among the boys, who met weekly 
for the purpose of reading reports and papers upon vari- 
ous subjects. The society had its president and treasurer; 
and abstracts of its proceedings were published in a little 
monthly periodical issuing from the school press. One of 
the most remarkable features of these weekly meetings 
was, that after the general business had been concluded 
each member enjoyed the right of asking questions on 
any subject on which he desired information. The ques- 
tions were either written out previously in a book, or, if 
a question happened to suggest itself during the meeting, 
it was written upon a slip of paper and handed in to the 
secretary, who afterward read all the questions aloud. A 
number of teachers were usually present, and they and 
the boys made a common stock of their wisdom in fur- 
nishing replies. As might be expected from an assem- 
blage of eighty or ninety boys, varying from eighteen to 
eight years old, many odd questions were proposed. To 
the mind which loves to detect in the tendencies of the 
young the instincts of humanity generally, such questions 
are not without a certain philosophic interest, and I have 
therefore thought it not derogatory to the present course 
of Lectures to copy a few of them and to introduce them 
here. They run as follows: 

What are the duties of the Astronomer Eoyal? 
c What is frost? 
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W!iy are tliunder and lightning more frequent in snm- 
nier than in winter? 

What oecasioiiB falling stars? 

What is the cause of the sensation called ^^plns and 
needles’’ ? 

What is the cause of waterspouts? 

What is the cause of hiccup ? 

If a towel ho wott.(Kl with water, why does the wet por- 
tion bcKH)me darker than hefore? 

What is inoatit hy Lancashire witches? 

Does the dew rise or fall I 

What is the principle of the hydraulic press ? 

Is there more oxygen in the air in summer than In 
winter ? 

What are those rings which wo see round the gas and 
snn ? 

What is thunder ? 

How is it that a black hat can be moyed by forming 
rotind it a magnetic circle, while a white hat remains sta- 
tionary ? 

What is the cause of perspiration t 

Ib it true that men were once monkeys? 

What is the difference Between the soul and the mindf 

Is it contrary to the rules of Vegetarianism to eat 

Tn looking ovor tlioBO qnoationB, -wiiidh were wholly 
nnproniptod, and have been copied almost at random from 
the book alhulod to, we see that many of thorn are sag* 
gosted diro(!tly by natural objects, and are not sudb as 
had an interest conferred on them by previous eultam 
Now, the fact is beyond the Iroy’s control, and so cer- 
tainly is the desire to know its cause. The sole question 
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then is, whetlier this desire is to be gratiOed or not. 
Who created the fact? Who implanted the desire? Cer- 
tainly not man. Who tlien will undertake to place him- 
self between the desire and its fulfilment, and j)roclaim a 
divorce between them? Take, for example, the cuse of 
the wetted towel, which at first sight appears to be one 
of the most unpromising questions in the list. Shall we 
tell the pro])oser to repress his curiosity, as the subject 
is improper for him to know, and thus interpose our wis- 
dom to rescue the boy from the consequences of a wish 
which acts to his prejudice? Or, recognizing tlio propri- 
ety of the question, how shall we answer it? It is im- 
possible to answer it without reference to the laws of 
optics — without making the boy to some extent a natural 
philosopher. You may say that the effect is due to the 
reflection of light at the common surface of two media of 
different refractive indices. But this answer presupposes 
on the part of the boy a knowledge of what reflection 
and refraction are, or reduces you to tlie necessity of 
explaining them. 

On looking more closely into the matter, we find that 
our wet towel belongs to a class of phenomena which 
have long excited the interest of philosophers. The towel 
is white for the same reason that snow is white, that foam 
is white, that pounded granite or glass is white, and that 
the salt we use at table is white. On quitting one me- 
dium and entering another, a portion of light is alwayi 
reflected, but on this condition — the media must possess 
different refractive indices. Thxis, when we immerse a 
bit of glass in water, light is reflected from the common 
surface of both, and it is this light which enables us to 
see the glass. But when a transparent solid is immersed 
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in a liquid of tlie same refractive index as itself, it im- 
mediately disappears. I remember once dropping the 
eyeball of an ox into water; it vanished as if by magic, 
with, the exception of the crystalline lens, and the sur- 
prise was so groat as to cause a bystander to suppose that 
the vitreous humor had been instantly dissolved. This, 
however, was not the case, and a comparison of the re- 
fractive index of the huinrr with that of water cleared 
uj) the whole matter. The indices were identical, and 
hence the light pursxxed its way through both as if they 
formed one continuous mass. 

In the case of snow, powdered quartz, or salt, we have 
a transparent solid mixed with air. At every transition 
from solid to air, or from air to solid, a portion of light 
is reflected, and this tabes place so often that the light is 
wholly intercepted. Thus from the mixture of two trans- 
parent bodies we obtain an opaque one. Now, the case 
of the towel is precisely similar. The tissue is composed 
of semi-transparent vegetable fibres, with the interstices 
between them filled with air; repeated reflection takes 
place at the limiting surfaces of air and fibre, and hence 
the towel becomes opaque like snow or salt. But if wo 
fill the interstices with water, wo diminish the reflection; 
a portion of the light is transmitted, and the darkness of 
the towel is due to its increased transparency. Thus the 
deportment of various minerals, such as hydrophane and 
tabasheer, the transparency of tracing paper used by engi- 
neers, and many other considerations of the highest scien- 
tific interest, arc involved in the simple inquiry of this 
unsuspecting little boy. 

Again, take the question regarding the rising or falling 
of the dew — a question long agitated, and finally set at 
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rest by tlie beautiful researches of Wells. I do not think 
that any boy of average intelligence will he witislied with 
the simple answer that the dew falls. He will wish to 
learn how you know that it falls, and, if acquainted with 
the notions of the middle ages, he may refer to the opin- 
ion of Father Laurus, that a goose egg, filled in the morn- 
ing with dew and exposed to the sun, will rise like a 
balloon — a swan’s egg being better for the experiment 
than a goose egg. It is impossible to give the boy a 
clear notion of the beautiful phenomenon to which his 
question refers without first making him acquainted with 
the radiation and conduction of heat. Take, for examido, 
a blade of grass, from which one of these orient pearls is 
depending. During the day the grass, and the earth be- 
neath it, possess a certain amount of warmth imparted by 
the sun; during a serene night, heat is radiated from the 
surface of the grass into space, and, to supply the loss, 
there is a flow of heat from the earth to the blade. Thus 
the blade loses heat by radiation, and gains heat by con- 
duction. Now, in the case before ns, the power of radia- 
tion is great, whereas the power of conduction is small; 
the consequence is that the blade loses more than it gains, 
and hence becomes more and more refrigerated. The light 
vapor floating around the surface so cooled is eondenstsd 
upon it, and there accumulates to form the little pearly 
globe which wo call a dew-drop. 

Thus the boy finds the simple and homely faot which 
addressed his senses to he tlm outcome and flower of the 
deepest laws. The fact becomes, in a measure, sanotifiod 
as an object of thought, and invested for him with a 
beauty for evermore. Ho thus learns that things which, 
at first sight, seem to stand isolated and without a])parent 
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brotherhood in Nature are organically united, and finds 
the detection of such analogies a source of perpetual de- 
light. To enlist pleasure on the side of intellectual per- 
formance is a point of the utmost importance; for the ex- 
ercise of the mind, like that of the body, depends for its 
value upon the spirit in which it is accomplished. Every 
physician knows that something more than mere mechan- 
ical motion is comprehended under the idea of healthful 
exorcise — that, indeed, being most healthful which makes 
us forgot all ulterior ends in the more enjoyment of it. 
What, for example, could be substituted for the action of 
the playground, where the boy plays for the mere love 
of playing, and without reference to physiological laws; 
while kindly Nature accomplishes her ends unconsciously, 
and makes his very indilferonco beneficial to him. You 
may have more systematic motions, you may devise moans 
for tlie more perfect Israction of each particular muscle, 
but you cannot create the joy and gladness of the game, 
and where these are absent, the charm and the health of 
the exercise are gone. The case is similar with the edu- 
cation of tlio mind. 

The study of Physios, as already intimated, consists of 
two proc<!ssos, which are complementary to each other — 
the tracing of facts to their causes, and the logical ad- 
vance from the cause to the fact. In the former process, 
culled indmlion, certain moral qualities come into play. 
Till! first condition of success is patient industry, an hon- 
est receptivity, and a willingness to abandon all precon- 
ceived notitniH, however cherished, if they bo found to 
contradict the truth. Believe mo, a self-renunciation 
which has something lofty in it, and of which the 
world never hears, is often enacted in the private ex- 
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perience of the true votiiry of science. And if a man 
be not capable of this self-renunciation — this loyal sur- 
render of himself to Nature and to fact — ho lacks, in my 
opinion, the first mark of a true philosopher. Thus the 
earnest prosecutor of science, who does not work with 
the idea of producing a sensation in the world, who loves 
the truth better than the transitory blaze of to-day’s fame, 
who comes to his task with a single eye, finds in that 
task an indirect moans of the highest moral culture. And 
although the virtue of the act depends upon its privacy, 
this sacrifice of self, this upright determination to accept 
the truth, no matter how it may present itself — oven at 
the hands of a scientific foo, if necessary — carries with it 
its own reward. When prejudice is put under foot and 
the stains of personal bias have been washed away — ^when 
a man consents to lay aside his vani^ and to become Nat- 
ure’s organ — ^his elevation is the instant consequence of 
his humility. I should not wonder if my remarks pro- 
voked a smile, for they seem to indicate that I regard the 
man of science as a heroic, if not indeed an angelic, ohwr- 
acter; and cases may occur to you whioh indicate the re- 
verse. You may point to tiie qnarrels of soientdflo men, 
to their stni^les for priority, to that unpleasant egotism 
whioh screams around its little proper^ of discovery like 
a wared plover about its young. I will not deny all tibiis; 
but let it be set down to its proper account, to the weak- 
ness— or, if you will — the selfishness of Man, biift ao4 
to the charge of Physical Science. 

The second proo^ in physical inv«riii|^iticm is deduc- 
tion, or the advance of the mind from fixed principles to 
the cooolusions which flow from them. The rules of logic 
ase the formal statement of this prooem, whioh, however, 
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was practiced by every bealtliy mind before ever such 
rules were written. In the study of Physics, induction 
and deduction are perpetually wedded to each other. The 
man obseryes, strips facts of their peculiarities of form, 
and tries to unite them by their essences: having effected 
this, he at once deduces, and thus checks his induction. 
Here the grand difference between the methods at present 
followed, and those of the ancients, becomes manifest 
They were one-sided in these matters: they omitted the 
process of induction, and substituted conjecture for ob- 
servation. They could never, therefore, fulfil the mission 
of Man to “replenish the earth, and subdue it’' The 
subjugation of Nature is only to be accomplished by the 
penetration of her secrets and the patient mastery of her 
laws. This not only enables us to protect ourselves from 
the hostile action of natural forces, but makes tbcm our 
slaves. By the study of Physics we have indeed opened 
to us treasuries of power of which antiquity never 
dreamed. But while we lord it over Matter, we liave 
thereby become better acquainted with the laws of Mind; 
for to the mental pliilosopher tlie study of Physics fur- 
nishes a scn^cu against which the human spirit projects its 
own image, and thus becomes capable of scdf-inspcctioa. 

Thus, then, as a means of intellectual culture, the study 
of Physics exercises and sharpens observation: it brings 
the most exhaustive logic into play: it compares, ab- 
stracts, and generalizes, and provides a mental scenery 
a|>propriatc to these processas. The strictcHt precision of 
thouglit is everywhere enforced, and prudence, foresight, 
and sagacity are tlemanded. By ite appeals to experiment, 
it eonlinuiilly oliecks itself, and thus walks O'U a founda- 
tion of facte. Hence the exercise it invokes does not end 
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in a mere game of intellectual gymnastics, sucli as tlie 
ancients delighted in, but tends to the mastery of Nature. 
This gradual conquest of the external world, and the 
consciousness of augmented strength which accompanies 
it, render the study of Physics as delightful as it is 
important. 

With regard to the ejffect on the imagination, certain 
it is that the cool results of physical induction furnish 
conceptions which transcend the most daring flights of 
that faculty. Take for example the idea of an all-per- 
vading ether which transmits a tingle, so to speak, to the 
finger ends of the universe every time a street lamp is 
lighted. The invisible billows of this ether can be meas- 
ured with the same ease and certainty as that with which 
an engineer measures a base and two angles, and from 
these finds the distance across the Thames. Now, it is 
to be confessed that there may be just as little poetry in 
the measurement of an ethereal undulation as in that of 
the river; for the intellect, during the acts of measurement 
and calculation, destroys those notions of size which ap- 
peal to the poetic sense. It is a mistake to supptwse, with 
Dr. Young, that 

An undevout astronomer is mad; 

there being no necessary connection between a devout 
state of mind and the observations and calculations of 
a practical astronomer. It is not until the man withdraws 
from his calculation, as a painter from his work, and thus 
realizes the great idea on which he has been engaged, that 
imagination and wonder are excited. There is, I admit, 
a possible danger here. If the arithmetical processes of 
smence be too exclusively pursued, they may impair the 
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imagination, and thus the study of Physios is open to 
the same objection as philological, theological, or political 
studies, when carried to excess. But even in this case, 
the injury done is to the investigator himself: it does not 
reach the mass of mankind. Indeed, the conceptions fur- 
nished by his cold unimaginative reckonings may furnish 
themes for the poet, and excite in the highest degree that 
sentiment of wonder which, notwithstanding all its foolish 
vagaries, table-turning included, I, for my part, should 
be sorry to see banished from the world. 

I have thus far dwelt upon the study of Physics as 
an agent of intellectual culture; but, like other things 
in Nature, this study subserves more than a single end. 
The colors of the clouds delight the eye, and, no doubt, 
accomplish moral purposes also, but the self-same clouds 
hold within their fleeces the moisture by which our fields 
are rendered fruitful. The sunbeams excite our interest 
and invite our investigation; but they also extend their 
beneficent influences to our fruits and corn, and thus ac- 
complish, not only intellectual ends, but minister, at the 
same time, to our material necessities. And so it is with 
scientific research. While the love of science is a suflBl- 
cient incentive to the pursuit of science, and the investi- 
gator, in the prosecution of his inquiries, is raised above 
all material considerations, the results of his labors may 
exercise a potent influence upon the physical condition 
of the community. This is the arrangement of Nature, 
and not that of the scientific investigator himself; for he 
usually pursues his object without regard to its practical 
applications. 

And let him who is dazzled by such applications — who 
sees in the steam-engine and the electric telegraph the 
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higiiest embodiment of human genius and the only legiti- 
mate object of scientific research — beware of |)reHoribing 
conditions to the investigator. Let him beware of at- 
tempting to substitute for that simple love with which 
the votary of science pursues his task the caloulationH of 
what he is pleased to call utility. The jjrofesscd utili- 
tarian is unfortunately, in most case.H, the very last rmin 
to see the occult sources from which useful results are de- 
rived. He admires the flower, but is ignorant of the con- 
ditions of its growth. The scientific man must approach 
Nature in his own way; for, if you invade his fnKKlom 
by your so-called practical considerations, it may be at 
the expense of those qualities on which his success as a 
discoverer depends. Let the self-styled practical man 
look to those from the fecundity of whose thought ho, 
and thonsands like him, have sprung into existence. 
Were they inspired in their first inquiries by the cal- 
culations of utility? Not one of them. They were often 
forced to live low and lie hard, and to seek compensation 
for their penury in the delight which their favorite pur- 
suits afforded them. In the words of one welLqualified 
to speak upon this subject, “I say not ffigfely look at the 
pittance of men like John Dalton, or the voluntary star- 
vation of the late Graff; but compare what is oonHidcred 
as competency or affluence by your Faradays, Liebigs, and 
Hersohels, with the expected re«ulte of a life of successful 
commercial enterprise; then compare the amount of mind 
put forth, the work done for society in either case, and 
you will he constrained to allow that the former belong 
to a class of workers who, properly speaking, are not 
paid, and cannot he paid for their work, as indeed it 
is of a sort to which no payment (xmld stimulate.” 
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But wMle tlie scientific inyestigator, standing upon the 
frontiers of human knowledge, and aiming at the conquest 
of fresh soil from the surrounding region of the unknown, 
makes the discovery of truth his exclusive object for. the 
time, he cannot but feel the deepest interest in the prac- 
tical application of the truth discovered. There is some- 
thing ennobling in the triumph of Mind over Matter. 
Apart even from its uses to society, there is something 
elevating in the idea of Man having tamed that wild force 
which flashes through the telegraphic wire, and made it 
the minister of his will. Our attainments in these direc- 
tions appear to be commensurate with our needs. We 
had already subdued horse and mule, and obtained from 
them all the service which it was in their power to ren- 
der: we must either stand still, or find more potent agents 
to execute our purposes. At this point the steam-engine 
appears. These are still new things; it is not long since 
we struck into the scientific methods which have produced 
these results. We cannot for an instant regard them as 
the final achievements of Science, but rather as an ear- 
nest of what she is yet to do. They mark our first great 
advances upon the dominion of Nature. Animal strength 
fails, but here are the forces which hold the world to- 
gether, and the instincts and successes of Man assure him 
that these forces are his when he is wise enough to com- 
mand them. 

As an instrument of intellectual culture, the study of 
Physics is profitable to all: as bearing upon special func- 
tions, its value, though not so great, is still more tangible. 
Why, for example, should Members of Parliament be 
ignorant of the subjects concerning which they are called 
upon to legislate ? In this land of practical physics, why 
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slmuld they ho unable to form au imlcpciultmt opinion 
upon a pliyHioal (juoHtion? Why hIiouIiI tho inomlKjr of 
a parliamentary coinmittoo ho left at the mercy of inter- 
ested disputants when a aeientilic <iuestion is discussed, 
until he deems the nap a blessing whicdi rescues him from 
tho bewilderments of tho committee-room? The education 
which docs Tint Huj)ply the want hero referred to, fails in 
its duty to hlngland. With regard to our working pet)- 
ple, in the ordinary souse of the term working, the stiuly 
of Physics would, I imagine, bo profitable, not only as a 
moans of intelloetual culture, Imt also as a moral influence 
to woo them from pursuits which now degra<le them. A 
man’s reformation oftenor depends upon tho indirect, than 
upon the direct, action of tho will. Tho will tnust bo ex- 
erted in tho choice of employment which shall break the 
force of temptation by erecting a barrier against it, Tho 
drunkard, for example, is in a perilous condition if ho 
content himself merely with saying, or swearing, that ho 
will avoid strong drink. Ilia thoughts, if not attracted 
by another foroe, will revert to tho publio-honso, and to 
rescue him permanently from this, you must give him 
an equivalent. 

By investing the objects of hourly intercourse with an 
interest which prompts reflection, new enjoymonts would 
he opened to the working man, and every om^ of these 
would ho a point of foroe to protect him against tempta- 
tion. Besides this, our factories and our foumiries pre- 
sent an extensive field of observation, ami wore those who 
work in them rendered oapahlo, by previous cultuw, of 
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of Mancliester and Birmingham? Grant these Samsons 
sight, and you multiply the chances of discovery, and 
with, them the prospects of national advancement. In our 
multitudinouB technical operations we are constantly play- 
ing with forces our ignorance of which is often the cause 
of our destruction. There are agencies at work in a loco- 
motive of which the maker of it probably never dreamed, 
but which nevertheless may be sufficient to convert it into 
an engine of death. When we reflect on the intellectual 
condition of the people who work in our coal mines, those 
terrific explosions which occur from time to time need not 
astonish us. If these men possessed sufficient physical 
knowledge, from the operatives themselves would prob- 
ably emanate a system by which those shocking accidents 
might bo avoided. Possessed of the knowledge, thoir per- 
sonal inUucsts would furnish the necessary stimulus to its 
practical application, and thus two ends wo\ild bo served 
at the same time — the elevation of the men and the dimi- 
nution of the calamity. 

Before the present Course of Loctnros was pnhlioly 
announced, I Imd many misgivings as to the propriety of 
my taking a part in them, thinking that my place might 
bo h«tt.er filled l>y an older and more experienced man. 
To my expe^ienc<^, however, such as it was, I resolved 
to adhere, and I have therefore described things as they 
revealed themselves to my own eyes, and have been en- 
acted in my own limited practice. There is one mind 
common to ns all; and the true expression of this mind, 
even in Hmall j>art,icnlara, will attest itself by the response 
which it calls f<mth in the convictions of my hearwre. I 
ask your permission to proceed a little further in this 
fashion, and to refer to a fact or two in addition to those 
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already cited, which preHOiited thciiiselveH to my notice 
during my brief career as a teacher in the college already 
alluded to. The facts, though extremely humble, and 
deviating in some slight degree from tlie strict subject 
of the present discourse, may yet servo to illustrate an 
educational })rinoiplo. 

One of the duties which fell to my share was the in- 
struction of a class in mathematics, and I usually found 
that Kuclid and the ancient geometry generally, when 
properly and sympathetically addressed to the understand- 
ing, formed a moat attractive study for youth- But it 
was my habitual practice to withdraw the boys from the 
routine of the book, and to appeal to their solf-jmwor in 
the treatment of questions not oomprehended in that rou- 
tine. At drst, the change from ti»e beaten track usually 
excited aversion: the youth felt like a child amid stran- 
gers; but in no single insUince did this feeling continue. 
When utterly disheartened, I have cncotiruged the boy by 
the anecdote of Newton, where he attributes the (lilfor- 
ence between him and other men mainly to his own pa- 
tience; or of Mirabeau, when he ordered his servant, who 
had stated something to be impossible, never again to use 
that blockhead of a word. Thus cheered, tire boy has re- 
turned to his task with a smile, which perhaps had some- 
thing of doubt in it, but which, nevertheless, evimsed a 
resolution to try again. I have seen his eye brighten, 
and, at length, with a jjloasure of which the ecstasy of 
Archimedes was but a simple expansion, heard him ex- 
claim, “I have it, sir.” The consciousness of self -power, 
■tihus awakened, was of immense value; and, animated by 
it, the progress of the class was astonishing. It was often 
my custom to give the boys the choice of pursuing their 
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propositions in the book, or of trying their strength at 
others not to be found there, Never in a single instance 
was the book chosen. I was ever ready to assist when 
help was needful, but my offers of assistance were habit- 
ually declined. The boys had tasted the sweets of intel- 
lectual coiKj^uest and demanded victories of their own. 
Their diagrams were scratched on the walls, cut into the 
beams upon the playground, and numberless other illus- 
tratioiiB were afforded of the living interest they took in 
the subject. For niy own part, as far as experience in 
teaching goes, I was a mere fledgling — knowing nothing 
of the rules of pedagogics, as the Gentians name it; but 
adhering to the spirit indicated at the commencement of 
this discourse, and CTuleavoring to make geometry a means 
rather than a brunch of mlucation. The experiment was 
successful, and some of the most delightful hours of my 
existence have been spent in marking the vigorous and 
cheerful expansion of mental power, when appealed to in 
the manner here described. 

Our pleasure was enbanced when we applied our math- 
ernati(uil knowledge to the solution of physical problems. 
Many objects of hourly contact had thus a new interest 
and signilicance imparted to them. The swing, the see- 
saw, tlm tension of the giant-stride ropes, the fall and 
relKumd of the football, the advantage of a small boy 
over a large one wlum turning short, particularly in slip- 
pery weather; all bacaime subjects of investigation. A 
lady stands before a looking-glass of ber own height; it 
was recpiired to know how much of the glass was really 
useful to lier? Wc learned with pleasure the economic 
fact that she might dispense with the lower half and see 
her whole figure notwithstanding. It was also pleasant 
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to prove by mathematics, and verify by experiment, that 
the angular velocity of a reflected beam is twice liiat of 
the mirror which reflects it. From the hum of a bee we 
were able to determine the number of times the insect 
flaps its wings in a second. Following up our researches 
upon the pendulum, we learned how Colonel Sabine had 
made it the means of determining the figure of the earth; 
and we were also startled by the inference which the 
pendulum enabled us to draw, that if the diurnal velocity 
of the earth were seventeen times its present amount, the 
centrifugal force at the equator would be precisely equal 
to the force of gravitation, so that an inhabitant of those 
regions would then have the same tendency to fall upward 
as downward. All these things were sources of wonder 
and delight to us: and when we remembered that we 
were gifted with the powers which had reached such 
r^ults, and that the same great field was ours to work 
in, our hopes arose that at some future day we might 
possibly push the subject a little further, and add our 
own victories to the conquests already won. 

I ought to apologize to you for dwelling so long upon 
this subject; but the days spent among these young phi- 
Ic^ophers made a deep impression on me. I learned 
among them something of myself and of human nature, 
and obtained some notion of a teacher’s vocation. If 
there be one profession in England of paramount impor- 
tance, I believe it to be that of the schoolmaster; and 
if there be a position where selfishness and incompetence 
do most serious mischief, by lowering the moral tone and 
exciting irreverence and cunning where reverence and 
noble truthfulness ought to be the feelings evoked, it 
k that of the principal of a school. When a man of 
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enlarged lieart and mind comes among boys — when li© 
allows liis spirit to stream through them, and observes the 
operation of his own character evidenced in the elevation 
of theirs — it would be idle to talk of tlie position of such 
a man being honorable. It is a blessed position. The 
man is a blessing lo himself and to all around him. 
Such men, I believe, are to be found in England, and 
it behooves those who busy themselves with the mechan- 
ics of education at the present day to seek them out. 
For no matter what moans of culture may be chosen, 
whether physical or philological, success must ever mainly 
depend upon the amount of life, love, and earnestness 
which the teacher himself brings with him to his vocation. 

Let mo again, and finally, remind you that the claims 
of that Bcicnco which finds in mo to*day its unripened 
advocate are those of the logic of Nature upon the reason 
of her child — that its disciplines, as an agent of culture, 
are based upon the natural relations subsisting between 
Man and the universe of which he forms a part. On the 
one side, wo liave the apparently lawless shifting of phe- 
nomena; on the other side, iiiind, which requires law for 
its e(juilil)rium, tixul througli its own indestructible in- 
stincts, as well as through the teachings of experience, 
knows that those plicnomcna are reducible to law. To 
chasten this apparent chaos is a problem which man has 
sot l)ofore liim. ''Phe world was Imilt in order: and to us 
are truHtod the will and power to discern its harmonies, 
and to make them the lessons of our lives. From the 
cradle to the grave wo are surrounded with objects which 
provoke imjuiry. Descending for a moment from this 
high plea to couHiderations which lie closer to us as a 
nation— as a land of gas and furnaces, of steam and elec- 
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trioity: as a land whicli science, practically applied, has 
made great in peace and mighty in war — I ask yon 
whether this “land of old and just renown” has not a 
right to expect from her institutions a culture more in 
accordance with her present needs than that supplied by 
declension and conjugation ? And if the tendency should 
be to lower the estimate of science, by rtigarding it ex- 
clusively as the instrument of material prosperity, let it 
be the high mission of our universities to furnish the 
proper counterpoise by pointing out its nobler uses — lift- 
ing tbe national mind to the contemplation of it as the 
last development of that “iucrensing purpose” which runs 
through the ages and widens the thoughts of men. 
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OK OEYSTALLIKE AKD SX^ATY OLEAVAOB * 

W HEN tlio Btudciit of jdiysical Bcionco lias to in- 
vcHtigato tho churact(5r of any natural force, liis 
first care must bo to purify it from tho mixture 
of other forces, and thus study its simple action. If, for 
example, he wishes to know how a mass of liquid would 
shape itself if at liberty to follow tho bout of its own 
molecular forces, ho must see that tlioso forces have free 
and undisturbed exercise. We might perhai)s refer him 
to the dew-drop for a solution of tiia question; but hero 
we have to do, not only with tire action of the molecules 
of the liquid upon each other, but also with the action of 
gravity upon the mass, which pulls the drop downward 
and elongates it. If he would examine the problem in 
ite purity, he must do as Plateau has dono~detach tho 
liquid mass from tho action of gravity; ho would then 
find the Bha|>e to he a perfect sphere. Natural proc'csses 
come to us iu a mixed manner, ami to tlie uninstruckHl 
mind are a mass of unintelligible confusion. Suppose 
hal£-a-do55en of tlie best musical performers to be placed 
in tho same room, each playing his own instrument to 
perfection, but no two playing the same tune; though 
each individual instniment might he a source of perfect 

* Fimi m diseemw# delivorocl 5a the EoyhI laatltotioa ef Oimt Brftola^ 
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music, still the mixture of all would produce mere noise. 
Thus it is with the processes of nature, 'where mechanical 
and molecular laws intermingle and create apparent con- 
fusion. Their mixture constitutes what may bo called the 
noise of natural laws, and it is the vocation of the man of 
science to resolve this noise into its components, and thus 
to detect the underlying music. 

The necessity of tliis detachment of one force from all 
other forces is nowhere moro strikingly exhibited tlian in 
the phenomena of crystallization. ITere, for o.xample, is a 
solution of common sulphate of soda or Olaubor salt. 
Looking into it mentally, wo see the molecules of that 
liquid, like disciplined squadrons under a governing eye, 
arranging themselves into battalions, gathering round dis- 
tinct centres, and forming themselves into solid masses, 
which after a time assume the visible shape of the crystal 
now hold in my hand. I may, like an ignoruTit meddler 
wishing to hasten mattem, introduce confusion into this 
order. This may ho done by plunging a glass rod into 
tho vessel; the oon 80 (pient action is not tho puro expres- 
sion of tho orystallino forces; tho molecules rush together 
with the confusion of an unorganized mob, and not with 
the steady accuracy of a disciplined host. In this mass 
of bismuth also we have an example of confuscul crystal- 
lization; but in tho crucible behind me a slower pn>c(5sa 
is going on: hero there is an architect at work "wlio 
makes no chips, no din,” and who is now building the 
particles into crystals, similar in shape and structure to 
those beautiful masses which wo see upon tho table, by 
permitting alum to crystallize in this slow way wo obtain 
these perfect octahedrons; by allowing carbonate of lime 
to crystallize, nature produces these beautiful rhomboids; 
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•when silica crystallizes, ■we have formed these hexagonal 
prisms capped at the ends by pyramids; by allowing salt- 
petre to crystallize we have these prismatic masses, and 
when carbon crystallizes we have the diamond. If we 
wish to obtain a perfect crystal we m-ust allow the molec- 
■ular forces free play; if the crystallizing mass be per- 
mitted to rest upon a surface it will be flattened, and to 
prevent this a small crystal must be so suspended as to 
bo surromulod on all sides by the liquid, or, if it rest 
upon the surface, it must be turned daily so as to present 
all its faces in succession to the working builder. 

In building up crystals these little atomic bricks often 
arrange themselves into layers which are perfectly pai-allcl 
to each other, and which can bo separated by mechanical 
means; this is called the e.lcavago of the crystid. The 
crystal of sugar I hold in my hand has, thus far, es- 
caped the solvent and abrading forces which sooner or 
later determine the fate of sugar-candy. I readily dis- 
cover that it cleaves with peculiar facility in one direc- 
tion. Again I lay my knife upon this piece of rocksalt, 
and with a blow cleave it in one direction. Laying the 
knife at right angles to its former position, the crystal 
cleaves again; and finally placing the knife at right anglea 
to the two former positions, we find a third cleavage. 
Rocksalt cleaves in three directions, and the resulting- 
solid is this perfect cube, which may be broken up into 
any number of smaller cubes. Iceland spar also cleaves 
in throe directions, not at right angles, but oblique to 
each other, the resulting solid being a rhomboid. In each 
of those cases the mass cleaves with equal facility in all 
three directions. For the sake of completeness I may say 
that many crystals cleave with unequal facility in differ- 
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eut directions: heavy spar presents an example of this 
kind of cleavage. 

Tnm we now to the consideration of some other phe* 
nomena to which the terra cleavage may bo applied. 
Beech, deal, and other woods cleave with facility along 
the fibre, and this cleavage is moat j)erfoct when the etlge 
of the axe is laid across the rings which mark the growth 
of the tree. If yon look at this bundle of hay severed 
from a rick, you will see a sort of cleavage in it also; tho 
stalks lie in horizontal planes, and only a small force ia 
required to separate them laterally. But wo cannot re* 
gard the cleavage of tho tree as tho same in character as 
that of the hayrick. In tho one case it is the moleeulo* 
arranging themselves according to organic laws which pro- 
duce a oleavable structure, in the other case tho easy 
separation in one direction is due to tibe mechanical 
arrangement of the coarse sensible stalks of hay. 

This sandstone rock was once a powder held in me- 
chanical suspension by water. Tho powder was composed 
of two distinct parts — lino grains of sand and small plates 
of mica. Imagine a wide strand covered hy a tide, or an 
estuary with water which holds such powder in suspen- 
sion: how will it sink? The rounded graitis of sjind will 
reach the bottom first, because they encounter least re- 
sistance, the mica afterward, and when tho tide recede# 
wo have the little plates shining like spangles upon the 
surface of the sand. Each successive tide hrings tiJi 
charge of mixed powder, deposits its duplex layer day 
after day, and finally masses of immense thickness are 
piled up, which by preserving the alternations of sand 
aad mica tell the tale of their formation. Take tho sand 
axkd mioa, mix them together in water, and allow them to 
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subside; tbej will a^rrange themselves in the manner indi- 
cated, and by repeating the process you can actually build 
up a mass which shall be the exact counterpart of that 
presented by Nature. Now this structure cleaves with 
readiness along the planes in which the particles of mica 
are strewn. Specimens of such a rock sent to me from 
Halifax, and other masses from the quarries of Over Dar- 
wen in Lancashire, are here before you. With a hammer 
and chisel I can cleave them into flags; indeed, these 
flags are employed for roofing purposes in the districts 
from which the specimens have come, and receive the 
name of “slatestone.” But you will discern, without a 
word from me, that this cleavage is not a crystalline 
cleavage any more than that of a hayrick is. It is 
molar, not molecular. 

This, so far as I am aware of, has never been imag- 
ined, and it has been agreed among geologists not to call 
such splitting as this cleavage at all, hut to restrict the 
term to a phenomenon of a totally different character. 

Those who have visited the slate quarries of Cumber- 
land and North Wales will have witnessed the phenome- 
non to which I refer. We have long drawn our supply 
of roofing-slates from such quarries; schoolboys ciphered 
on these slates, they were used for tombstones in church- 
yards, and for billiard-tables in the metropolis; but not 
until a comparatively late period did men begin to in- 
quire how their wonderful structure was produced. What 
is the agency which enables us to split Honister Crag, or 
the cliffs of Snowdon, into laminae from crown to base? 
This question is at the present moment one of the great 
difficulties of geologists, and occupies their attention per- 
haps more than any other. You may wonder at this. 
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LooMng into tlie quarry of Penrhyn, you may be dis- 
posed to offer the explanation I heard given two years 
ago. “These planes of cleavage/^ said a friend who stood 
beside me on the quarry’s edge, “are the planes of strati- 
fication which have been lifted by some convulsion into 
an almost vertical position.” But this was a mistake, and 
indeed here lies the grand difficulty of the problem. The 
planes of cleavage stand in most cases at a high angle to 
the bedding. Thanks to Sir Eoderick Murchison, I am 
able to place the proof of this» before you. Here is a 
specimen of slate in which both the planes of cleavage 
and of bedding are distinctly marked, one of them mak- 
ing a large angle with the other. This is common. The 
cleavage of slates then is not a question of stratification; 
what then is its cause? 

In an able and elaborate essay published in 1836, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick proposed the theory that cleavage is due 
to the. action of crystalline or polar forces subsequent to 
the consolidation of the rock. “We may affirm,” he says, 
“that no retreat of the parts, no contraction of dimensions 
in passing to a sohd state, can explain such phenomena. 
They appear to me only resolvable on the supposition 
that crystalline or polar forces acted upon the whole mass 
simultaneously in one direction and with adequate force.” 
And again, in another place: “Crystalline forces have re- 
arranged whole mountain masses, producing a beautiful 
crystalline cleavage, passing alike through all the strata.” * 
The utterance of such a man struck deep, as it ought to 
do, into the minds of geologists, and at the present day 
there are few who do not entertain this view either in 


^ ‘‘Transactions of the Oeological Society,” ser. ii. vol. lit p. 47 1. 
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whole or in part.’ The boldness of the theory, indeed, 
has, in some cases, caused speculation to run riot, and wo 
hare books published on the action of polar forces and 
geologic magnetism, which rather astonish those who know 
something about the subject. According to this theory 
whole districts of North Wales and Cumberland, moun- 
toins included, are neither more nor less than the parts of 
a gigantic crystal. Those masses of slate were originally 
fine mud, composed of the broken and abraded particles 
of older rooks. They contjiin silica, alumina, potash, soda, 
and mica mixed mechanically together. In the course of 
ages the mixture became consolidated, and the theory be- 
foi-e us assumes that a process of crystallization afterward 
rearranged the particles and developed in it a single plane 
of cleavage. Though a bold, and I think inadmissable, 
stroteh of analogies, this hypotliesis has done good ser- 
vice. Right or wrong, a thoughtfully uttered theory has 
a dynamic power which operates i^ainst intelleotuid st^- 
nation; and even by provoking oppodtiion is eventemlly 
of service to the cause of truth. It would, however, have 
boon remarkable if, among the ranks of geologists them- 
selves, men were not found to seek an explanation of 
slate -cleavage involving a leas hardy assumption. 

The first step in an inquiry of this kind is to seek 

• In H letter to Rtr Ohwleii Lyell, dated Irons the Capo ol flood Hope, Folnru- 
ary 30, 1836, Sir John HeriMM wrltea a« toUown; “JI rooks have tieen so 
tieated as to allow of a oominenoement of oryatoUtxaUun, that is to say, if tlu^ 
have iKwn hoatud to a p<dnt at wldoh the partlokw can b(»gin to move among 
tihemaolviM, or at least on their own axes, some general law mutt then deter- 
mine llm poeiUon In which these partloles will rest on codling, PnMbly that 
position wUt Imvo swne relation to the dlrootlou In which the heat esoapos. 
I7ow, whmi alt or a majority of particles of the same nature have a genor^ 
tenthm^ tocm poslttoii, that most etC course dotennlne a cleavage (dane.” 
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facts. This has been done, and the labors of Daniel 
Sharpe (the late President of the Geological Society, who, 
to the loss of science and the sorrow of all who knew 
him, has so suddenly been taken away from us), Mr. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, and others, have furnished us with 
a body of facts associated with slaty cleavage, and having 
a moat important bearing upon the question. 

Fossil shells are found in these slate-rocks. I have 
lioro several specimens of such shells in the actual rock, 
and occupying various positions in regard to the cleavage 
planes. They are squeezed, distorted, and crushed; in all 
cases the distortion leads to the inference that the rock 
which contains these shells has been subjected to enor- 
mous pressure in a direction at right angles to the planes 
of cleavage. The shells are all flattened and spread out 
in these planes. Compare this fossil trilobite of normal 
proportions with these others which have suffered dis- 
tortion. Some have lain across, some along, and some 
oblique to the cleavage of the slate in which they are 
found; but in all cases the distortion is such as required 
for its production a compressing force acting at right 
angles to the planes of cleavage. As the trilobites lay 
in the naud, the jaws of a gigantic vice appear to have 
closed upon them and squeezed them into the shapes 
you see. 

We sometimes find a thin layer of coarse gritty ma- 
terial, between two layers of finer rock, through which 
and across the gritty layer pass the planes of lamination. 
The coarse layer is found bent by the pressure into ipinu- 
<^ifleB like a contorted ribbon. Mr. Sorby has described 
a storiking case of this kind. This crumpling can be ex- 
pwimentally imitated; the amount of compression might, 
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moreover, be rougbly estimated by supposing the con- 
torted bed to be stretched out, its length measured and 
compared with the shorter distance into which it has 
been squeezed. We find in this way that the yielding 
of the mass has been considerable. 

Let me now direct your attention to another proof of 
pressure j you see the varying colors which indicate the 
bedding on this mass of slate. The dark portion is gritty, 
being composed of comparatively coarse particles, which, 
owing to their size, shape and gravity, sink first and con- 
stitute the bottom of each layer. Grradually, from bottom 
te top the coarseness diminishes, and near the upper sur- 
face we have a layer of exceedingly fine grain. It is the 
fine mud thus consolidated from which are derived the 
German razor-stones, so much prized for the sharpening 
of surgical instruments. When a bed is thin, the fine- 
grain slate is permitted to rest upon a slab of the coarse 
slate in contact with it; when the fine bed is thick, it is 
cut into slices which are cemented to pieces of ordinary 
slate, and thus rendered stronger. The mud thus depos- 
ited is, as might be expected, often rolled up into nodular 
masses, carried forward, and deposited ^mong coarser ma- 
terial by the rivers from which the slate-mud has sub- 
sided. Here are such nodules enclosed in standstone. 
Everybody, moreover, who has ciphered upon a school- 
slate must remember the whitish-green spots which some- 
times dotted the surface of the slate, and over which the 
pencil usually slid as if the spots were greasy. How these 
spots are composed of the finer mud, and they could not, 
on account of their fineness, hite the pencil like the sur- 
rounding gritty portions of the slate. Here is a beautiful 
example of th^se spots: yet observe them, on the cleav- 
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age surface, in broad round patches. But turn the slate 
edgemse and the section of each nodule is seen to be a 
sharp oral with its longer axis parallel to the clearage. 
This instructive fact has been adduced by Mr. Sorby. I 
have made excursions to the quarries of Wales and Cum- 
berland, and to many of the slate yards of London, and 
found the fact general. Thus we elevate a common ex- 
perience of our boyhood into evidence of the highest sig- 
nificance as regards a most important geological problem. 
Prom the magnetic deportment of these slates, I was led 
to infer that these spots contain a less amount of iron than 
the surrounding dark slate. An analysis was made for 
me by Mr. Hambly in the laboratory of Dr. Percy at the 
School of Mines with the following result: 


Ai^altsis of Slate 
Dark Slate, two analyses 

1. Percentage of iron 6 *86 

2. “ “ 6-13 

Mean . 5 *99 

Whitish Green Slate 

1, Percentage of iron 3 *24 

2. “ “ 3 12 

Mean . 3*18 


According to these analyses the quantity of iron in the 
dark slate immediately adjacent to the greenish spot is 
nearly double the quantity contained in the spot itself. 
This is about the proportion which the magnetic experi- 
ments suggested. 

Let me now* remind you that the facts brought before 
you are typical — each is the representative of a class. We 
have seen shells crushed; the trilobites squeezed, beds 
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contorted, nodules of greenish marl flattened; and all 
these sources of independent testimony point to one and 
the same conclusion, namely, that slate-rocks have been 
subjected to enormous pressure in a direction at right 
angles to the planes of cleavage. 

In reference to Mr. Sorby’s contorted bed, I have said 
that by supposing it to be stretched out and its length 
measured, it would give us an idea of the amount of 
yielding of the mass above and below the bed. Such a 
measurement, however, would not give the exact amount 
of yielding. I hold in my hand a specimen of slate with 
its bedding marked upon it; the lower portions of each 
layer being composed of a comparatively coarse gritty ma- 
terial something like what you may suppose the contorted 
bed to be composed of. Now, in crossing these gritty por- 
tions, the cleavage turns, as if tending to cross the bed 
ding at another angle. When the pressure began to act, 
the intermediate bed, which is not entirely unyielding, 
suffered longitudinal pressure; as it bent, the pressure be- 
came gradually more transverse, and the direction of its 
cleavage is exactly such as you would infer from an ac- 
tion of this kind — ^it is neither quite across the bed, nor 
yet in the same direction as the cleavage of the slate 
above and below it, but intermediate between both. Sup- 
posing the cleavage to be at right angles to the pressure, 
this is the direction which it ought to take across these 
more unyielding strata. 

Thus we have established the concurrence of the phe- 
nomena of cleavage and pressure — ^that they accompany 
each other; but the question still remains. Is the pressure 
sufficient to account for the cleavage? A single geologist, 
as far as I am aware, answers boldly in the affirmative. 
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This geologist is Sorhy, who has attackod tho question 
in the true spirit of a physieal investigator. Call to 
mind the cleavage of the flags of Halifax and Over I>ar- 
won, which is caused by tho interposition of layora of 
mica hotween tho gritty strata. Mr. Sorhy finds plates 
of mica to he al.so a constituent of slato-rotik. Ho asks 
himself, what will ho tho eftoot of pressure upon a niaaa 
containing such plates confusedly mixed up in it? It will 
ho, ho argues, and ho argues rightly, to place tho plates 
with thoir Hat surfaces more or loss porpondioular to the 
direction in which tho jirossuro is oxorttsl. Ho takes 
soales of the oxide of iron, luixt's them with a fine pow* 
der, and on squeezing the mass finds that tho Unidorioy 
of the soales is to set themselves at right angles to the 
line of pressure. Along the planes of weakness produced 
hy tlie scales the mass cleaves. 

By tests of a difTenmt character from those applied by 
Mr. Sorhy, it might he shown lunv true hm eotudusion 
is --- that tho cflefit of pre.ssure on elongated particles, or 
plates, will ho such as ho deserihes it. But while tlie 
scales must ho regarded as u true cause, I should not 
ascriho to thorn a largo share iu tho produiition of tho 
cleavage. I believe that even if tho plates of mica wore 
wholly absent, the cleavage of slalmrocks would ho uaieh 
the same as it is at present. 

Here is a mass of pure white wax: it eonUiitis no tnieft 
particles, no scales of inm,‘ or ntjything analogous to them. 
Hero is the self-same suhstonee submitted to prisssitre. £ 
would invito the attention of the eminent geologists now 
before me to the structure of this wax. No slate over 
exhibited so clean a cleavage; it splits into lamime of siirk 
passing tenuity, and proves at a single stmkc that pn»i* 
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Tire is sufficient to produce cleavage, and that this cleav- 
age is independent of intermixed plates or scales. I have 
purposely mixed this wax with elongated particles, and 
am unable to say at the present moment that the cleavage 
is sensibly affected by their presence — if anything, I should 
say they rather impair its fineness and clearness than pro- 
mote it. 

The finer the slate is the more perfect will be the re- 
semblance of its cleavage to that of the wax. Compare 
the surface of the wax with the surface of this slate from 
Borrodale in Cumberland. You have precisely the same 
features in both: you see flakes clinging to the surfaces 
of each, which have been partially torn away in cleaving. 
Let any close observer compare these two effects, he will, 
I am persuaded, be led to the conclusion that they are 
the product of a common cause.* 

But you will ask me how, according to my view, does 
pressure produce this remarkable result? This may be 
stated in a very few words. 

There is no such thing in nature as a body of perfectly 
homogeneous structure. I break this clay which seems so 
uniform, and find that the fracture presents to my eyes 
innumerable surfaces along which it has given way, and 
it has yielded along those surfaces because in them the 
cohesion of the mass is less than elsewhere. I break this 
marble, and even this wax, and observe the same result; 
look at the mud at the bottom of a dried pond; look at 


* I have usually softened the wax by warming it, kneaded it with the fingers, 
and pressed it between thick plates of glass previously wetted. At the ordinary 
summer temperature the pressed wax is soft, and tears rather than cleaves; on 
this account I cool my compressed specimens in a mixture of pounded ice and 
salt, and when thus cooled they split cleanly. 
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some of the ungravelled walks in Kensington Gardens on 
drying after rain — ^they are cracked and split, and, other 
circumstances being equal, they crack and split where the 
cohesion is a minimum. Take tlien a mass of partially 
consolidated mud. Such a mass is divided and subdivided 
by interior surfaces along which the eohesion is compara- 
tively small. Penetrate the mass in idea, and you will see 
it composed of numberless irregular polyhedra l>oundod 
by surfaces of weak cohesion. Imagine such a rna^ sub- 
jected to pressure — ^it yields and sprei^s out in the direc- 
tion of least resistance;' the little polyhedm become con- 
verted into laminae, separated from each other by surfaces 
of weak cohesion, and the infallible result will be a ten- 
dency to cleave at right sngk» to the line of pressure. 

Farther, a mass of dried mud k full of <^vitiw and 
fissures. If you break dried pipe-oky you see them in 
great numbers, and there are multitudes of them m small 
that you cannot see them. A flattening of these cavities 
must take place in squeezed mud, and this must to some 
extent facilitate the cleavage of the mass in the direction 
indicated. 

Although the time at my dispmial has not permitted 
me duly to develop these thoughts, yet for the last twelve 
monlhs the subject has presented itself to mo almost daily 
under one aspect or another. I have never eaUm a bis- 
cuit during this period without remarking tlie cleavage 


' It Is scarcely necessary to ssy Umt if Uio mass w&m squoMKid eqaiJIly in nU 
directions no Inmin&ted structure oouid be produced: It most h»«re room to yield 
in a lateral direction. Mr. Wattm De la Mae lofonne aM tluU he onoe wisliM 
to obtain white-lead in a tine panular state, and to aectsapKah llila he Hm exsn- 
pressed it The mold was conical, and peraiited ttto kad to sipirMni mjt a liula 
laterally. The lamination was as perfect as that o# afeto, and It quite dMentod 
him in Us effort to obtain a granular powder. 
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dereloped by the rolling-pin. You have only to break a 
biscuit across, and to look at the fracture, to see the lain* 
inated structure. We have here the means of pushing the 
analogy further. I invite you to compare the structure 
of this slate, which was subjected to a high temperature 
during the conflagration of Mr. Scott Eussell’s premises, 
with that of a biscuit. Air or vapor within the slate has 
caused it to swell, and the mechanical structure it reveals 
is precisely that of a biscuit. During these inquiries I 
have received much instruction in the manufacture of 
puff-paste. Here is some such paste baked under my own 
superintendence. The cleavage of our hills is accidejntal 
cleavage, but this is cleavage with intention. The voli- 
tion of the pastry-cook has entered into its formation. It 
has been his aim to preserve a series of surfaces of struct- 
ural weakness, along which the dough divides into layers. 
Puff -paste ‘in preparation must not be handled too much; 
it ought, moreover, to be rolled on a cold slab, to pre- 
vent the butter from melting, and diffusing itself, thus 
rendering the paste more homogeneous and less liable to 
split. Puff-paste is, then, simply an exaggerated case of 
slaty cleavage. 

The principle here enunciated is so simple as to be 
almost trivial; nevertheless, it embraces not only the cases 
mentioned, but, if time permitted, it might be shown you 
that the principle has a much wider range of application. 
"When iron is taken from the puddling furnace it is more 
or less spongy, an aggregate in fact of small nodules: it 
is at a welding heat, and at this temperature is submitted 
to the process of rolling. Bright, smooth bars are the 
result. But notwithstanding the high heat the nodules 
do not perfectly blend together. The process of rolling 
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drawB them into fibroa. Hero is a mass acted npon by 
dilute sulphuric acid, which exhibits in a striking manner 
this fibrous structure. The experiment was made by my 
friend Dr. Percy, without any reference to the question 
of cleavage. 

Break a piece of ordinary iron and you have a granu- 
lar fracture; beat tlio iron, you (dongato th<»8e granules, 
and finally render the mass fibrous. Here are pieces of 
rails along which tlie wheels of locomotives have slidden; 
the granules have yielded and become plates. They ex- 
foliate or corno off in leaves; all these effects belong, I 
believe, to the great (doss of phenomena of which slaty 
cleavage forms the most prominent example.' 

We have now reached the termination of our task. 
You have witoess^ phenomena of ciystallimtion, and 
have had placed before you the facts which are found 
asflociatod wildi tlio cleavage of slate rocks. Such facts, 
as exprcHwsd by Helmholtz;, arc so many t«dcKcopcs to otir 
spiritual vision, by which we can mi' backward through 
the night of antiquity, and discern the forces which have 
been in operation u{>on the earth's surface 

Kr«s ilttt JkiH 

Or the mmnA 

From evidence of tlie most independent and trust- 
worthy character, we come to the conelusion timt these 
slaty masses have been subjected to enormous prtwsure, 
and by the sure methotl of exi>eriment we have shown — 
and this is the only really new point which has Imon 


' For noma further olmmattons on thk suhjeot, by Mr. &»rby wwl ttiyaelt. 
loa '‘PhUowphiisal Msganiae" for At^futt, IMS. 
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brougM before jon — ^bow tbe pressure is sufficient to pro- 
duce tbe cleavage. Expanding our field of view, we find 
tbe self-same law, whose footsteps we trace amid tbe crags 
of Wales and Cumberland, extending into tbe domain of 
tbe pastry-cook and iron-founder; nay, a wheel cannot roll 
over tbe balf- dried mud of our streets without revealing 
to us more or less of tbe features of this law. Let me 
say, in conclusion, that tbe spirit in wbicb tbis problem 
bas been attacked by geologists indicates tbe dawning of 
a new day for tbeir science. Tbe great intellects wbo 
have labored at geology, and wbo bave raised it to its 
present pitch of grandeur, were compelled to deal with 
tbe subject in mass; they bad no time to look after de- 
tails. But tbe desire for more exact knowledge is increas- 
ing; facts are flowing in wbicb, while they leave un- 
touched tbe intrinsic wonders of geology, are gradually 
supplanting by solid truths tbe uncertain speculations 
wbicb beset tbe subject in its infancy. Q^eologists now 
aim to imitate, as far as possible, tbe conditions of 
nature, and to produce her results; they are approaching 
more and more to the domain of physics, and I trust the 
day will soon come when we shall interlace our friendly 
arms across the common boundary of our sciences, and 
pursue our respective tasks in a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness, encouragement and goodwill. 

[I would now lay more stress on the lateral yielding, 
referred to in tbe note at tbe bottom of page 334:, accom- 
panied as it is by tangential sliding, than I was prepared 
to do when this Lecture was given. This sliding is, I 
think, the principal cause of tbe planes of weakness, both 
in pressed wax and slate rock. J. T., 1871.] 
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ON PAHAMAONKTIO AND DIAMAONKTIO FOKCKS’ 

T he notion of an attractive force, which dmwa bodica 
toward tiio centre of the eartli, wa« entertiiimtd by 
Anaxagoras and his pupils, by Pcmocritus, I’ytliug- 
oras, and Epicurus; and the conjectures of these ancients 
were renewed by Galileo, Iltiyghons, and others, who 
stated that bodies attract each other as a magnet attrac^ts 
iron. Kepler applied the notion to bodi^ beyond tlie 
surface of the earth, and affirmed the extension of this 
force to the most distant stars. Thus it wouhl apjtear 
that in tlio attraction of iron by a magnet originated the 
conception of the force of gravitiition. Nevertheless, if 
we look closely at the matter, it will bo seen that the 
magnetic force possesses characters strikingly distinct from 
those of the force which holds the universe together. The 
theory of gravitation is, that every partiede of matter at- 
tracts every other particle; in magnetism also wo have 
attraction, but wo bavo always, at the same tinus, repul- 
sion, the final effect being due to the difference of those 
two forces. A body may bo intensely acted on by a 
magnet, and still no motion of translation will follow, if 
the repulsion be equal to the attraction. Previous to mag* 


> Abetraot d! s dlsoounie cMlverod in tibe Boyal Imtitntiwi of OnM Britain. 

Vei)Tuar}r l, 1806 . 
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netization, a dipping needle, when its centre of gravity is 
supported, stands accurately level; but, after magnetiza- 
tion, one end of it, in our latitude, is pulled toward the 
north pole of the earth. The needle, however, being sus- 
pended from the arm of a fine balance, its weight is found 
unaltered by its magnetization. In like manner, when the 
needle is permitted to float upon a liquid, and thus to 
follow the attraction of the north magnetic pole of the 
earth, there is no motion of the mass toward that pole. 
The reason is known to be, that although the marked 
end of the needle is attracted by the north pole, the un- 
marked end is repelled by an equal force, the two equal 
and opposite forces neutralizing each other. 

When the pole of an ordinary magnet is brought to 
act upon the swimming needle, the latter is attracted — the 
reason being that the attracted end of the needle being 
nearer to the pole of the magnet than the repelled end, 
the force of attraction is the more powerful of the two. 
In the case of the earth, its pole is so distant that the 
length of the needle is practically zero. In like manner, 
when a piece of iron is presented to a magnet, the nearer 
parts are attracted, while the more distant parts are re- 
pelled; and because the attracted portions are nearer to 
-the magnet than the repelled ones, we have a balance in 
favor of attraction. Here then is the special characteris- 
tic of the magnetic force, which distinguishes it from that 
of gravitation. The latter is a simple unpolar force, while 
the former is duplex or polar. Were gravitation like 
magnetism, a stone would no more fall to the ground 
than a piece of iron toward the north magnetic pole: and 
thus, however rich in consequences the supposition of 
Kepler and others may have been, it is clear that a force 
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Kke that of magnetism woiild not be able to transact the 
business of the universe. 

The object of this discourse is to inquire whether the 
force of diamagnetism, which manifests itself as a repul- 
sion of certain bodies by the poles of a magnet, is to be 
ranged as a polar force, beside that of magnetism; or as 
an unpolar force, beside that of gravitation. When a 
cylinder of soft iron is placed within a wire helix, and 
surrounded by an electric current, the antithesis of its 
two ends, or, in other words, its polar excitation, is at 
once manifested by its action upon a magnetic needle; 
and it may be asked why a cylinder of bismuth may not 
be substituted for the cylinder of iron, and its state simi- 
larly examined. The reason is, that the excitement of the 
bismuth is so feeble that it would be quite masked by 
that of the helix in which it is enclosed; and the problem 
that now meets us is, so to excite a diamagnetic body that 
the pure action of the body upon a magnetic needle may 
be observed, unmixed with the action of the body used 
to excite the diamagnetic. 

How this has been effected may be illustrated in the 
following manner: When through an upright helix of 
covered copper wire a voltaic current is sent, the top 
of the helix attracts, while its bottom repels, tlie same 
pole of a magnetic needle; its central point, on the con- 
trary, is neutral, and exhibits neither attraction nor repul- 
sion. Such a helix is caused to stand between the two 
poles n' s' of an astatic system.* The two magnets s K' 
and s' N are united by a rigid cross piece at their centres, 


1 The reversal of the poles of the two magnets, which were of the same 
Rtrength, completely annulled the action of the earth as a magnet. 
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*nd are Buspended from the point a, so that both magnets 
swing in the same horizontal plane. It is so arranged 
that the polos N' s' are opposite to the central or neutral 
point of the helix, so that when a current is sent through 
the latter, the magnets, as before explained, are unaffected. 
Here then we have an excited helix which itself has no 
action upon the magnets, and we are thus enabled to ex- 
amine the action of a i)ody placed within the helix and 
excited by it, undisturbed by the influence of the latter. 
The helix being 12 inohes high, a cylinder of soft iron 
6 inches long, suspended from a string and passing over a 
pulley, can bo raised or lowered within the helix. When 
it is so far sunk that its lower end rests upon the table, 



the upper end finds itself between the poles N' s' of the 
astatic system. The iron cylinder is thus converted into a 
strong magnet, attracting one of the polos, and repelling 
the other, and oonseqtiently deflecting the entire astatio 
system. When the cylinder is raised so that the upper 
end is at the level of the top of the helix, its lower end 
comes between the polos N' s'; and a deflection opposed in 
direction to the former one is the immediate consequenoe. 
To render these deflections more easily visible, a mirror 
»* is attached to the system of magnets; a beam of light 
thrown upon the mirror being reflected and projected as a 
bright disk against the wall. The distance of this image 
from the mirror being considerable, and its angular mo- 
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tion double that of the latter, a very alight motion of 
the magnet is sufficient to produce a displucctiumt of tiu) 
image through several yards. 

This then is the principle of the beautiful appuratuH* 
by which the investigation was oonductod. It is manifest 
that if a second helix bo placed between the poles s N 
with a cylinder within it, tho action upon the ashitie mag- 
net may be exalted. This was the arrangement nnule use 
of in the actual inquiry. Thus to intensify tho feelde ac- 
tion, which it is hero our object to seek, wo have in tho 
first place neutralized the action of the earth upon the 
magnets, by placing them astatically. Secondly, by mak- 
ing use of two cylinders, and permitting them to act 
simultaneously on the four polos of the magnets, we have 
rendered the deflecting force four times what it would ho, 
if only a single pole were used. Finally, the whole ap- 
paratus was enclosed in a suitable case which protcckwl 
the magnets from air-currents, and the dciictqions were 
read ofif through a glass plate in tho case, by niouns of 
a telescope and scale placed at a considerable dishmee 
from the instrument. 

A pair of bismuth cylinders was first examined. Send- 
ing a current through the helices, and observing that tho 
magnets swung perfectly free, it was first arranged that 
the bismuth cylinders within the helices had thoir central 
or neutral points opposite to tho poles of the magnets. 
All being at rest, the number on the scale marked by tho 
cross wire of the telescope was 672. Tlio oylindera were 
then moved, one up, the other down, bo that two of their 
ends were brought to bear simultaneously upon the mag- 


• Devised by Professor W. Veber, and oonstruoted by M. Loymr, of 
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netic poles: the magnet moved promptly, and after some 
oscillations’ came to rest at the number 612; thus moving 
frona a smaller to a larger number. The other two ends 
of the bars were next brought to boar upon the magnet: 
a prompt deflection was the consequence, and the linal 
position of equilibrium was 526 : the movement being from 
a larger to a smaller number. We thus observe a mani- 
fest polar action of tlio Ihsmuth cylinders upon the mag- 
net; one pair of ends deflecting it in one direction, and 
the other pair deflecting it in the opposite direction. 

Substituting for the cylinders of bismuth thin cylinders 
of iron, of magnetic slate, of sulphate of iron, carbonate 
of iron, protochlorido of iron, rod ferrocyanidc of ])otaR- 
sium, and other magnetic bodies, it was found that when 
the position of the magnetic cylinders was the same as 
that of the cylinders of bismuth, the deflection produced 
by the former was always opposed in direction to that 
produced by the latter; and hence the disposition of the 
force in the diamagnetic body must have been precisely 
antithetical to its disposition in the magnetic ones. 

But it will be urged, and indeed has been urged, against 
this inference, that the deflection produced by the bismuth 
cylinders may bo due to induced currents excited in the 
metal by its motion within the helices. In reply to this 
objection, it may bo stated, in the first place, that the de- 
flection is permanent, and cannot therefore he duo to in- 
duced currents, which are only of momentary duration. 
It has also been urged that such oxperimeute ought to be 
made with other metals, and with better conductors than 
bismuth; for if due to currents of induction, the better 

* To lessen these a ilamper was mad© use ol 
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the conductor the more exalted will bo the effect This 
requirement was complied with. 

Cylinders of antimony were substatuted for those of 
bismuth. This metal is a better conductor of electricity, 
but less strongly diamagnetic than bismuth. If th©reft>re 
the action referred to bo duo to induced currents, we ought 
to have it greater in the case of antimony than with bis- 
muth; but if it springs from a true diamagnetic polarity, 
tho action of the bismuth ought to exceed that of the anti- 
mony. Experiment proves this to bo tlie case. Hence 
the deflection produced by these metids is due to their 
diamagnetic, and not to tlieir conductive capacity. Cop- 
per cylinders were next examined: here w® have a metal 
which conducts electricity fifty times Imtter than bismuth, 
but ite diamagnetic power is nearly null; if the effects be 
due to induced currents we ought to have them here in 
an enormously exjiggorated degree, but no sensible deflec- 
tion Wiis produced by the two cylinders of copper. 

It has also been proposed by the opponents of diams^- 
netic polarity to coat fragments of bismutli with some in- 
sulating substanoe, so as to render the formation of induced 
ourrents impossible, and to test tho question with cylin- 
ders of th«« fragments. This requirement was also ful- 
filled. It is only necessary to reduce tiie bismuth to {mjw- 
der and expose it for a short time to the air to cause th® 
particles to become so far oxidized as to render them per^ 
feotly insulating. The insulating power of the powder was 
exhibited experimentally; neverthel^, this powdmr, en- 
closed in glass tabes, exbibitmi an action soMroely 1^ 
powerful than that of the massive bimuth oylmders. 

But the most rigid proof, a proof admitted to be oon- 
clttsive by those who have denied tire antitiiesis of mag- 
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netism and diamagnetism, remains to be stated. Prisms 
of the same heavy glass as that with which the diamag- 
netic force was discovered were substituted for the metal- 
lic cylinders, and their action upon the magnet was proved 
to be precisely the same in kind as that of the cylinders 
of bismuth. The inquiry was also extended to other in- 
sulators: to phosphorus, sulphur, nitre, calcareous spar, 
statuary marble, with the same invariable result: each of 
these substances was proved to be polar, the disposition 
of the force being the same as that of bismuth and the 
reverse of that of iron. When a bar of iron is set erect, 
its lower end is known to be a north pole, and its upper 
end a south pole, in virtue of the earth’s induction. A 
marble statue, on the contrary, has its feet a south pole, 
and its head a north pole, and there is no doubt that the 
same remark applies to its living archetype; each man 
walking over the earth’s surface is a true diamagnet, 
with its poles the reverse of those of a mass of magnetic 
matter of the same shape and position. 

An experiment of practical value, as affording a ready 
estimate of the different conductive powers of two metals 
for electricity, was exhibited in the lecture, for the pur- 
pose of proving experimentally some of the statements 
made in reference to this subject. A cube of bismuth was 
suspended by a twisted string between the two poles of 
an electro-magnet. The cube was attached by a short 
copper wire to a little square pyramid, the base of which 
was horizontal, and its sides formed of four small trian- 
gular pieces of looking-glass. A beam of light was suf 
fered to fall upon this reflector, and as the reflector fol- 
lowed the motion of the cube the images cast from its 
Bides followed each other in succession, each describing 
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^ circle about thirty feet in diameter. As the velocity of 
rotation augmented, these images blended into a continu- 
ous ring of light. At a particular instant the electro- 
magnet was excited, currents were evolved in the rotating 
cube, and the strength of these currents, which increases 
with the conductivity of the cube for electricity, was 
practically estimated by the time required to bring the 
cube and its associated mirrors to a state of rest. With 
bismuth this time amounted to a score of seconds or more: 
a cube of copper, on the contrary, was struck almost in- 
stantly motionless when the circuit was established. 


XIV 


PHYSICAL BASIS OF SOLAR CHEMISTRY* 

O MITTING- all preface, attention was first drawn to 
an experimental arrangement intended to prove 
tKat gaseous bodies radiate beat in different de- 
grees. Near a double screen of polisbed tin was placed 
an ordinary ring gas-burner, and on tliis was placed a hot 
copper ball, from which a column of heated air ascended. 
Behind the screen, but so situated that no ray from the 
ball could reach the instrument, was an excellent thermo- 
electric pile, connected by wires with a very delicate gal- 
vanometer. The pile was known to be an instrument 
whereby heat is applied to the generation of electric cur- 
rents; the strength of the current being an accurate meas- 
ure of the quantity of the heat. As long as both faces 
of the pile are at the same temperature, no current is pro- 
duced; but the slightest difference in the temperature of 
the two faces at once declares itself by the production of a 
current, which, when carried through the galvanometer, 
indicates by the deflection of the needle both its strength 
and its direction. 

The two faces of the pile were in the first instance 
brought to the same temperature; the equilibrium being 
shown by the needle of the galvanometer standing at zero. 

* Prom a discourse delivered at tlie Eoyal Institution of G-reat Britain, June 

1 , 1861 . 
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Tlie rays emitted by the current of bot air already referred 
to were permitted to fall upon one of the faces of tbe pile; 
and an extremely slight movement of the needle showed 
that the radiation from the hot air, though sensible, was 
extremely feeble. Connected with the ring-burner was a 
holder containing oxygen gas; and by turning a cock, a 
stream of this gas was permitted to issue from the burner, 
strike the copper ball, and ascend in a heated column in 
front of the pile. The result was, that oxygen showed 
itself, as a radiator of heat, to be quite as feeble as at- 
mospheric air. 

A second holder containing olefiant gas was then con- 
nected with the ring-burner. Oxygen and air had already 
flowed over the ball and cooled it in some degree. Hence 
the olefiant gas labored under a disadvantage. But on 
permitting the gas to rise from the ball, it cast an amount 
of heat against the adjacent face of the pile sufficient to 
impel the needle of the galvanometer almost to 90°. This 
experiment proved the vast difference between two equally 
invisible gases with regard to their power of emitting ra- 
diant heat. 

The converse experiment was now performed. The 
thermo-electric pile was removed and placed between two 
cubes filled with water kept in a state of constant ebulli- 
lion; and it was so arranged that the quantities of heat 
Jailing from the cubes on the opposite faces of the pile 
were exactly equal, thus neutralizing each other. The 
meedle of the galvanometer being at zero, a sheet of oxy- 
gen gas was caused to issue from a slit tetween one of the 
cukes and the adjacent Jane of the pile. If this sheet of 
gas possessed any senmble power of intercepting the ther- 
mal rays from the cube, one face of the pile being de- 
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prived of tlie lieat tliiis intercepted, a difference of tem- 
peratare between its two faces would instantly set in, and 
tbe result would be declared by the galvanometer. The 
quantity absorbed by the oxygen under those circum- 
stances was too feeble to affect the galvanometer; the gas, 
in fact, proved perfectly transparent to the rays of heat. 
It had but a feeble power of radiation: it had an equally 
feeble power of absorption. 

The pile remaining in its position, a sheet of olefiant 
gas was caused to issue from the same slit as that through 
which the oxygen had passed. No one present could see 
the gas; it was quite invisible, the light went through it 
as freely as through oxygen or air; but its effect upon the 
thermal rays emanating from the cube was what might be 
expected from a sheet of metal. A quantity so large was 
cut off that the needle of the galvanometer, promptly quit- 
ting the zero line, moved with energy to its stops. Thus 
the olefiant gas, so light and clear and pervious to lumi- 
nous rays, was proved to be a most potent destroyer of the 
rays emanating from an obscure source. The reciprocity 
of action established in the case of oxygen comes out here; 
the good radiator is found by this experiment to be the 
good absorber. 

This result, now exhibited before a public audience for 
the first time, was typical of what had been obtained with 
gases generally. &oing through the entire list of gases 
and vapors in this way, we find radiation and absorption 
to be as rigidly associated as positive and negative in elec- 
tricity, or as north and south polarity in magnetism. So 
that if we make the number which expresses the absorp- 
tive power the numerator of a fraction, and that which 
expresses its radiative power the denominator, the result 
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would be, that ou account of the numerator and denom- 
inator varying in the same proportion, the value of that 
fraction would always remain the same, whatever might 
be the gas or vapor experimented with. 

But why should this reciprocity exist? What is the 
meaning of absorption ? what is the meaning of radiation ? 
When you cast a stone into still water, rings of waves 
surround the place where it falls; motion is radiated on 
all sides from the centre of disturbance. When a ham- 
mer strikes a bell, the latter vibrates; and sound, which 
is nothing more than an undulatory motion of the air, is 
radiated in all directions. Modern philosophy reduces 
light and heat to the same mechanical category. A lumi- 
nous body is one with its atoms in a state of vibration; 
a hot body is one with its atoms also vibrating, but at a 
rate which is incompetent to excite the sense of vision; 
and, as a sounding body has the air around it, through 
which it propagates its vibrations, so also the luminous or 
heated body has a medium, called ether, which accepts 
its motions and carries them forward with inconceivable 
velocity. Eadiation, then, as regards both light and heat, 
is the transference of motion from the vibrating body to 
the ether in which it swings: and, as in the case of 
sound, the motion imparted to the air is soon transferred 
to surrounding objects, against which the aerial undula- 
tions strike, the sound being, in technical language, ab~ 
sorbed; so also with regard to light and heat, absorption 
consists in the transference of motion from the agitated 
ether to the molecules of the absorbing body. 

The simple atoms are found to be bad radiators; the 
compound atoms good ones: and the higher the degree of 
complexity in the atomic grouping, the more potent, as a 
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general rule, is tlie radiation and absorption. Let us get 
definite ideas here, however gross, and purify them after- 
ward by the process of abstraction. Imagine our simple 
atoms swinging like single spheres in the ether; they 
cannot create the swell which a group of them united to 
form a system can produce. An oar runs freely edgewise 
through the water, and imparts far less of its motion to 
the water than when its broad, flat side is brought to bear 
upon it. In our present language the oar, broad side ver- 
tical, is a good radiator; broad side horizontal, it is a bad 
radiator. Conversely the wawes of water, impinging upon 
the flat face of the oar-blade, will impart a greater amount 
of motion to it than when impinging upon the edge. In 
the position in which the oar radiates well, it also absorbs 
well. Simple atoms glide through the ether without much 
resistance ; compound ones encounter resistance, and hence 
yield up more speedily their motion to the ether. Mix 
oxygen and nitrogen mechanically, they absorb and radi- 
ate a certain amount of heat. Cause these gases to com- 
bine chemically and form nitrous oxide, both the absorp- 
tion and radiation are thereby augmented hundreds of 
times ! 

In this way we look with the telescope of the intellect 
into atomio systems, and obtain a conception of processes 
which the eye of sense can never reach. But gases and 
vapors possess a power of choice as to the rays which 
they absorb. They single out certain groups of rays for 
destruction, and allow other groups to pass unharmed. 
This is best illustrated by a famous experiment of Sir 
David Brewster’s, modified to suit present requirements. 
Into a glass cylinder, with its ends stopped by disks of 
plate-glass, a «mall quantity of nitrous acid gas is intro- 
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dnced; the presence of the gas being indicated by its rich 
brown color. The beam from an electric lamp being sent 
through two prisms of bisulphide of carbon, a spectrum 
seven feet long and eighteen inches wide is cast npon the 
screen. Introducing the cylinder containing the nitrous 
acid into the path of the beam as it issues from the lamp, 
the splendid and continuous spectrum becomes instantly 
furrowed by numerous dark bands, the rays answering to 
which are intercepted by the nitric gas, while the light 
which falls upon the intervening spaces is permitted to 
-pass with comparative impunity. 

Here also the principle of reciprocity, as regards radi- 
ation and absorption, holds good; and could '^e, without 
otherwise altering its physical character, render that ni- 
trous gas luminous, we should find that the very rays 
which it absorbs are precisely those which it would emit. 
When atmospheric air and other gases are brought to a 
state of intense incandescence by the passage of an elec- 
tric spark, the spectra which we obtain from them consist 
of a series of bright bands. But such spectra are pro- 
duced with the greatest brilliancy when, instead of ordi- 
nary gases, we make use of metals heated so highly as to 
volatilize them. This is easily done by the voltaic cur- 
rent. A capsule of carbon filled with mercury, which 
formed the positive electrode of the electric lamp, has a 
carbon point brought down upon it. On separating the 
one from the other, a brilliant arc containing the mercury 
in a volatilized condition passes between them. The spec- 
trum of this arc is not continuous like that of the solid 
carbon points, but consists of a series of vivid bands, 
each corresponding in color to that particular portion of 
the spectrum to which its rays belong. Copper gives its 
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system of bands; zinc gives its system; and brass, wbicb 
is an alloy of copper and zinc, gives a spectrum made up 
of tbe bands belonging to both metals. 

Not only, however, when metals are united like zinc 
and copper to form an alloy is it possible to obtain the 
bands which belong to them. No matter how we may dis- 
guise the metal — allowing it to unite with oxygen to form 
an oxide, and this again with an acid to form a salt; if 
the heat applied be sufficiently intense, the bands belong- 
ing to the metal reveal themselves with perfect definition. 
Into holes drilled in a cylinder of retort carbon, pure cul- 
inary salt is introduced.. When Ahe carbon is made the 
positive electrode of the lamp, the resultant spectrum 
shows the brilliant yellow lines of the metal sodium. 
Similar experiments made with the chlorides of stron- 
tium, calcium, lithium,* and other metals, give the bands 
due to the respective metals. When different salts are 
mixed together, and rammed into holes in the carbon, a 
spectrum is obtained which contains the bands of them all. 

The position of these bright bands never varies, and 
each metal has its own system. Hence the competent 
observer can infer from the bands of the spectrum the 
metals which produce it. It is a language addressed to 
the eye instead of the ear; and the certainty would not 
be augmented if each metal possessed the power of audi- 
bly calling out, “I am hereT’ Nor is this language af- 
fected by distance. If we find that the sun or the stars 

* The vividness of the colors of the lithium spectrum is extraordinary; the 
spectrum, moreover, contained a blue band of indescribable splendor. It was 
thought by many, during the discourse, that I had mistaken strontium for 
lithium, as this blue band had never before been seen. I have obtained it 
many times since; and my friend Dr. Miller, having kindly analyzed the 
substance made use of, pronounces it pure chloride of lithium. — J. T. 
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the conductor the more exalted will be the effect. This 
requirement was complied with. 

. Cylinders of antimony were substituted for those of 
bismuth. This metal is a better conductor of electricity, 
but less strongly diamagnetic than bismuth. If therefore 
the action referred to be due to induced currents, we ought 
to have it greater in the case of antimony than with bis- 
muth; but if it springs from a true diamagnetic polarity, 
the action of the bismuth ought to exceed that of the anti- 
mony. Experiment proves this to be the case. Hence 
the deflection produced by these metals is due to their 
diamagnetic, and not to their conductive capacity. Cop- 
per cylinders were next examined: here we have a metal 
which conducts electricity fifty times better than bismuth, 
but its diamagnetic power is nearly null; if the effects be 
due to induced currents we ought to have them here in 
an enormously exaggerated degree, but no sensible deflec- 
tion was produced by the two cylinders of copper. 

It has also been proposed by the opponents of diamag- 
netic polarity to coat fragments of bismuth with some in- 
sulatii^ substance, so as to render the formation of induced 
curmnts impossible, and to test the question with cylin- 
ders of these fragments. This requirement was also ful- 
filled. It is only necessary to reduce the bismuth to pow- 
der and expose it for a short time to the air to cause the 
particles to become so far oxidized as to render them per- 
fectly insulating. The insulating power of the powder was 
exhibited experimentally; nevertheless, this powder, en- 
closed in glass tubes, exhibited an action scarcely less 
powerful than that of the massive bismuth cylinders. 

But the most rigid proof, a proof admitted to be con- 
clusive by those who have denied the antithesis of mag- 
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Detiam and diamagnetism, remains to be stated. Prisms 
oE tlio same heavy glass as that with which the diamag- 
netic force waa discovered wore substituted for the metal- 
lic cylinders, and their action upon the magnet was proved 
to bo {)roci8ely the same in kind as that of the cylinders 
of bismuth. The inquiry was also extended to other in- 
sulaU)rB: to phosphorus, sulphur, nitre, calcareous spar, 
shituary marble, with the same invariable result: each of 
theme Hubstancos was proved to be polar, the disposition 
of the force being the same as that of bismuth and the 
reverse of that of iron. When a bar of iron is set erect, 
its lower end is known to be a north pole, and its upper 
end a south polo, in virtue of the earth’s induction. A 
marble stfituo, on the contrary, has its feet a south pole, 
and its head a north pole, and there is no doubt that the 
wime remark applies to its living archetype; each man 
walking over the earth’s surface is a true diamagnet, 
with its poles the reverse of those of a mass of magnetic 
matter of the same shape and position. 

An experiment of practical value, as affording a ready 
estimate of the different conductive powers of two metals 
for electricity, was exhibited in the lecture, for the pur- 
pc^ of proving experimentally some of the statements 
made in reference to this subioct. A cube of bismuth was 
enspended by a twisted string between the two poles of 
an electro- magnet. Tlie cube was attached by a short 
copper wire to a little square pyramid, the base of which 
was horizontal, and its sides formed of four small trian- 
gular pieces of looking-glass. A beam of light was suf 
fared to fall upon this reflector, and as the reflector fol- 
lowed the motion of the cube the images cast from its 
sidtm followed each other in succession, each describing 
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a circle about thirty feet in diameter. As the velocity of 
rotation augmented, those images blended into a continu- 
ous ring of light. At a particular instant the electro- 
magnet was excited, currents wore evolved in the rotating 
cube, and tins strength of those curn'nts, which increases 
with the conductivity of the culwj for electricity, was 
practically estimated by the time re<{uired to bring tlio 
cube and its associated mirrors to a state of rest. With 
bismuth this time amounted to a st^ore of seconds or more: 
a cube of copper, on the contrary, was struck almost in- 
stantly motionless when the circuit was established. 


XIV 


PHYSIOAL BASIS OF SOLAR OHBMISTRY* 

O Mrr'riNG all preface, aUcntioii was first drawn to 
an ex|)eriincntal arrangement intended to prove 
that gaseous bodies radiate heat in dificrent de- 
grees. Near a double screen of polished tin was placed 
an ordinary ring gas-burner, and on this was placed a hot 
copper ball, from which a column of heated air ascended. 
Behind the screen, but so situated that no ray from the 
ball could reach the instrument, was an excellent thermo- 
electric pile, connected by wires with a very delicate gal- 
vanometer. The pile was known to be an instrument 
whereby heat is applied to the generation of electric cur- 
rents; tlic strength of the current being an accurate meas- 
ure of the quantity of the heat. As long as both faces 
of the pile are at the same temperature, no current is pro- 
duced; but the slightest diircrcnco in the tcmpcu'ature of 
the two faces at once declares itself by the j)roduction of a 
current, whicli, when carried through the galvanometer, 
indicates by the dclleotion of the needle both its strength 
and its direction. 

The two faces of the pile were in the first instance 
brought to the same temperature; the equilibrium being 
shown by the needle of the galvanometer standing at zero. 

* B'mm a discourao doliverod at tUo Royal Institutiou of Great Briiaia, Juno 
•r, lasi. 
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The rays emitted by the current of hot air already referred 
to were permitted to fall upon one of the faces of the pile; 
and an extremely slight movement of the needle sliowed 
that the radiation from the hot air, though sensible, was 
extremely feeble. Connected with the ring-burner was a 
holder containing oxygon gas; and by turning a cock, a 
stream of this gas was permitted to issue from the burner, 
strike the copper ball, and ascend in a heated column in 
front of the pile. The result was, that oxygen showed 
itself, as a radiator of heat, to l>e quite as feeble as at- 
mospheric air. 

A second holder containing olefiant gas was then con- 
nected with the ring-burner. Oxygen and air had already 
flowed over the ball and cooled it in some degree. Hence 
the olefiant gas labored under a disadvantage. But on 
permitting the gas to rise from the ball, it cast an amount 
of heat against the adjacent face of the pile sufRciont to 
impel the noodle of the galvanometer almost to iH)". This 
experiment proved the vast difference between two equally 
invisible gases with regard to their power of emitting ra- 
diant heat. 

The converse experiment was now performed. Tho 
thermo-electric pile was removed and placed between two 
cubes filled with water kept in a state of constant ebulli- 
tion; and it was so arranged that the quantities of heat 
falling from the cubes on the opposite faces of the pile 
were exactly equal, thus noutraliising each other. Tho 
needle of the galvanometer being at jsero, a sheet of oxy- 
gen gas was caused to issue from a slit between one of the 
cubes and the adjacent face of the pile. If this sheet of 
gas possessed any sensible power of intercepting tho ther- 
mal rays from the cube, one face of the pile being de- 
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pxivod of the heat thus intercepted, a difference of tem- 
perature between its two faces would instantly set in, and 
the result would be declared by the galvanometer. The 
quantity absorbed by the oxygon under those circum- 
stances was too feeble to affect the galvanometer; the gas, 
in fjuit, proved perfectly transparent to the rays of heat. 
It had but a feeble power of radiation: it had an equally 
feeble power of absorption. 

The pile remaining in its position, a sheet of olefiant 
gas was caused to issue from the same slit as that through 
which the oxygen had passed. No one present could see 
the gas; it was quite invisible, the light went through it 
as freely as through oxygen or air; but its effect upon the 
thermal rays emanating from the cnbo was what might be 
expected from a sluuit of metal. A (juantity so large was 
cut oil that the needle of the galvanometer, promptly quit- 
ting the isero line, moved with energy to its stops. Thus 
the olefiant gas, so light and clear and pervious to lumi- 
nous rays, was proved to be a most potent destroyer of the 
rays emanating from an obscure source. The reciprocity 
of action established in the case of oxygon comes out hero; 
the g<n>d radiator is found by this experiment to be the 
good absorber. 

This result, now exhibited before a public audience for 
the first time, was typitial of what had been obtained with 
gastis generally. Going through the entire list of gases 
and vapors in this way, we find radiation and absorption 
to bo as rigiilly associated as positive and negative in eleo- 
tricity, <n- as mirth an<l south jiolarity in magnetism. So 
that if wo make the number which expresses the absorp- 
tive power tlm numerator of a fraction, and that which 
expresses its ra<liativo power the denominator, the result 
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would be, that on account of the numerator and denom- 
inator varying in the same proportion, the value of that 
fraction would always remain the same, whatever might 
be the gas or vapor experimented with. 

But why should this reciprocity exist? What is the 
meaning of absorption ? what is the meaning of radiation ? 
When you cast a stone into still water, rings of waves 
surround the place where it falls; motion is radiated on 
all sides from the centre of disturbance. When a ham- 
mer strikes a bell, the latter vibrates; and sound, which 
is nothing more than an undulatory motion of the air, is 
radiated in all directions. Modern philosophy reduces 
light and heat to the same mechanical category. A lumi- 
nous body is one with its atoms in a state of vibration; 
a hot body is one with its atoms also vibrating, but at a 
rate which is incompetent to excite the sense of vision; 
and, as a sounding body has the air around it, through 
which it propagates its vibrations, so also the luminous or 
heated body has a medium, called ether, which accepts 
its motions and carries them forward with inconceivable 
velocity. Eadiation, then, as regards both light and heat, 
is the transference of motion from the vibrating body to 
the ether in which it swings: and, as in the case of 
sound, the motion imparted to the air is soon transferred 
to surrounding objects, against which the aerial undula- 
tions strike, the sound being, in technical language, ah- 
sorbed; so also with regard to light and heat, absorption 
consists in the transference of motion from the agitated 
ether to the molecules of the absorbing body. 

The simple atoms are found to be bad radiators; the 
compound atoms good ones: and the higher the degree of 
complexity in the atomic grouping, the more potent, as a 
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general rule, is tlie radiation and absorption. Let us get 
definite ideas here, however gross, and purify them after- 
ward by the process of abstraction. Imagine our simple 
atoms swinging like single spheres in the ether; they 
cannot create the swell which a group of them united to 
form a system can produce. An oar runs freely edgewise 
through the water, and imparts far less of its motion to 
the water than when its broad, flat side is brought to bear 
upon it. In our present language the oar, broad side ver- 
tical, is a good radiator; broad side horizontal, it is a bad 
radiator. Conversely the waves of water, impinging upon 
the flat face of the oar-blade, will impart a greater amount 
of motion to it than when impinging upon the edge. In 
the position in which the oar radiates well, it also absorbs 
well. Simple atoms glide through the ether without much 
resistance; compound ones encounter resistance, and hence 
yield up more speedily their motion to the ether. Mix 
oxygen and nitrogen mechanically, they absorb and radi- 
ate a certain amount of heat. Cause these gases to com- 
bine chemically and form nitrous oxide, both the absorp- 
tion and radiation are thereby augmented hundreds of 
times ! 

In this way we look with the telescope of the intellect 
into atomic systems, and obtain a conception of proci^ses 
which the eye of sense can never reach. But gases and 
vapors possess a power of choice as to the rays which 
they absorb. They single wit certain groups of rays for 
destruction, and allow other groups to pass unharmed. 
This is best illustrated by a famous exf^riment of Sir 
David Brewster’s, modified to suit present requirmnents. 
Into a glass cylinder, with its ends stopped by disks of 
plate-glass, a mnall quantity of nitrous acid gas is intro- 
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duced; tlie presence of tlie gas being indicated bj its rich 
brown color. The beam from an electric lamp being sent 
throngh two prisms of bisulphide of carbon, a spectrum 
seven feet long and eighteen inches wide is cast npon the 
screen. Introducing the cylinder containing the nitrous 
acid into the path of the beam as it issues from the lamp, 
the splendid and continuous spectrum becomes instantly 
furrowed by numerous dark bands, the rays answering to 
which are intercepted by the nitric gas, while the light 
which falls upon the intervening spaces is permitted to 
pass with comparative impunity. 

Here also the principle of reciprocity, as regards radi- 
ation and absorption, holds good; and could ^e, without 
otherwise altering its physical character, render that ni- 
trous gas luminous, we should find that the very rays 
which it absorbs are precisely those which it would emit. 
When atmospheric air and other gases are brought to a 
state of intense incandescence by the passage of an elec- 
tric spark, the spectra which we obtain from them consist 
of a series of bright bands. But such spectra are pro- 
duced with the greatest brilliancy when, instead of ordi- 
nary gases, we make use of metals heated so highly as to 
volatilize them. This is easily done by the voltaic cur- 
rent. A capsule of carbon filled with mercury, which 
formed the positive electrode of the electric lamp, has a 
carbon point brought down upon it. On separating the 
one from the other, a brilliant arc containing the mercury 
in a volatilized condition passes between them. The spec- 
trum of this arc is not continuous like that of the solid 
carbon points, but consists of a series of vivid bands, 
each corresponding in color to that particular portion of 
the spectrum to which its rays belong. Copper gives its 
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system of bands; zinc gives its system; and brass, wMcb 
is an alloy of copper and zinc, gives a spectrum made up 
of tbe bands belonging to both metals. 

Not only, however, when metals are united like zinc 
and copper to form an alloy is it possible to obtain the 
bands which belong to them. No matter how we may dis- 
guise the metal allowing it to unite with oxygen to form 
an oxide, and this again with an acid to form a salt; if 
the heat applied be sufficiently intense, the bands belong- 
ing to the metal reveal themselves with perfect definition. 
Into holes drilled in a cylinder of retort carbon, pure cul- 
inary salt is introduced. When 4he carbon is made the 
positive electrode of the lamp, the resultant spectrum 
shows the brilliant yellow lines of the metal sodium. 
Similar experiments made with the chlorides of stron- 
tium, calcium, lithium,^ and other metals, give the bands 
due to the respective metals. When different salts are 
mixed together, and rammed into holes in the carbon, a 
spectrum is obtained which contains the bands of them all. 

The position of these bright bands never varies, and 
each metal has its own system. Hence the competent 
observer can infer from the bands of the spectrum the 
metals which produce it. It is a language addressed to 
the eye instead of the ear; and the certainty would not 
be augmented if each metal possessed the power of audi- 
bly calling out, “I am here!” Nor is this language af- 
fected by distance. If we find that the sun or the stars 

* The vividness of the colors of the lithium spectrum is extraordinary; the 
spectrum, moreover, contained a blue band of indescribable splendor. It was 
thought by many, during the discourse, that I had mistaken strontium for 
lithium, as this blue band had never before been seen. I have obtained it 
many times since; and my friend Dr. MiUer, having kindly analyzed the 
substance made use of, pronounces it pure chloride of lithium. — J, T, 
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give us the bands of our terrestrial metals, it is a decla- 
ration on the part of these orbs that such metals enter 
into their composition. Does the sun give us any such 
intimation? Does the solar spectrum exhibit bright lines 
which we might compare with those produced by our ter- 
restrial metals, and prove either their identity or differ- 
ence? No. The solar spectrum, when closely examined, 
gives us a multitude of fine dark lines instead of bright 
ones. They were first noticed by Dr. Wollaston, but were 
multiplied and investigated with profound skill by Fraun- 
hofer, and named, after him, Fraunhofer’s lines. They 
had been long a standing puzzle to philosophers. The 
bright lines yielded by metallic vapors had been also 
known to us for years; but the connection between both 
classes of phenomena was wholly unknown, until Kirch- 
hoff, with admirable acuteness, revealed the secret, and 
placed it at the same time in our power to chemically 
analyze the sun. 

We have novr some difficult work before us. Hitherto 
we have been delighted by objects which addressed them- 
selves as much to our aesthetic taste as to our scientific 
faculty ; we have ridden pleasantly to the base of the final 
cone of Etna, and must now dismount and march through 
ashes and lava, if we would enjoy the prospect from the 
summit. Our problem is to connect the dark lines of 
Fraunhofer with the bright ones of the metals. The white 
beam of the lamp is refracted in passing through our two 
prisms, but its different components are refracted in differ- 
ent degrees, and thus its colors are drawn apart. Now, 
the color depends solely upon the rate of oscillation of the 
atoms of the luminous body; red light being produced by 
one rate, blue light by a much quicker rate, and the col- 
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ors between red and blue by the intermediate rates. The 
Bolid incandescent coal-points give us a continuous spec- 
trum; or, in other words, they emit rays of all possible 
periods between the two extremes of the spectrum. Color, 
as many of yoxi know, is to light what pitch is to sound. 
■Wht'.n a violin-player presses his finger on a string he 
makes it shorter and tighter, and thus, causing it to 
vibrate more speedily, heightens the pitch. Imagine such 
a playtsr to move his fingers slowly along the string, short- 
ening it gradually as he draws his bow, the note would 
rise in pitch by a regular gradation; there would be no 
gap intervening between note and note. Here we have 
the analogue to the continuous spectrum, whose colors in- 
sensibly blend together without gap or interruption, from 
tiie rod of the lowest pitch to the violet of the highest. 
But suppose the player, instead of gradually shortening 
his string, to press his finger on a certain point, and to 
sound the corresponding note; then to pass on to another 
point more or loss distant, and sound its note; then to an 
other, and so on, thus sounding particular notes separated 
from each other by gaps which correspond to the intervals 
of the string passed over; we should then have the exact 
analogue of a spectrum composed of separate bright bands 
with intervals of darkness between them. But this, 
though a perfectly true and intelligible analogy, is not 
sufficient for our purpose; we must look with the mind’s 
eye at the oscillating atoms of the volatilized metal. Fig- 
ure those atoms as connected together by springs of a 
certain tension, which, if the atoms are squeezed together, 
push them again asunder, and if the atoms are drawn 
apart, pull thorn again together, causing them, before com- 
ing to rest, to quiver for a certain time at a certain defi- 
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nite rate determined hj tlie strengtli of tlie spring. Now, 
the volatilized metal whicli gives ns one bright band is 
to be figured as having its atoms united by springs all of 
the same tension; its vibrations are all of one kind. The 
metal which gives us two bands may be figured as having 
some of its atoms united by springs of one tension, and 
others by springs of a different tension. Its vibrations 
are of two distinct kinds; so also when we have three 
or more bands we are to figure as many distinct sets of 
springs, each capable of vibrating in its own particular 
time and at a different rate from the others. If we seize 
this idea definitely, we shall have no difficulty in dropping 
the metaphor of springs, and substituting for it mentally 
the forces by which the atoms act upon each other. Hav- 
ing thus far cleared our way, let us make another effort 
to advance. 

A heavy ivory ball is here 'suspended from a string. 
1 blow against this ball; a single puff of my breath moves 
it a little way from its position of rest; it swings back 
toward me, and when it reaches the limit of its swing I 
puff again. It now swings further; and thus by timing 
the puffs I can so accumulate their action as to produce 
oscillations of large amplitude. The ivory ball here has 
absorbed the motion which my breath communicated to 
the air. I now bring the ball to rest. Suppose, instead 
of the breath, a wave of air to strike against it, and that 
this wave is followed by a series of others which succeed 
each other exactly in the same intervals as my puffs; it 
is obvious that these waves would communicate their mo- 
tion to the ball and cause it to swing as the puffs did. 
And it is equally manifest that this would not be the case 
if the impulses of the waves were not properly timed ; for 
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tlien tlie motion imparted to the pendulum by one wave 
would be neutralized by another, and there could not he 
the accumulation of effect obtained when the periods of 
the waves correspond with the periods of the pendulum. 
So much for the particular impulses absorbed by the pen- 
dulum. But if such a pendulum, set oscillating in air could 
produce waves in the air, it is evident that the waves it 
would produce would be of the same period as those whose 
motions it would take up or absorb most completely, if 
they struck against it. 

Perhaps the most curious effect of these timed impulses 
ever described was that observed by a watchmaker, named 
Ellicott, in the year 1741. He left two clocks leaning 
against the same rail ; one of them, which we may call A, 
was set going; the other, B, not. Some time afterward 
he found, to his surprise, that B was ticking also. The 
pendulums being of the same length, the shocks imparted 
by the ticking of A to the rail against which both clocks 
rested were propagated to B, and were so timed as to set 
B going. Other curious effects were at the same time ob- 
served. When the pendulums differed from each other 
a certain amount, A set B going, but the reaction of B 
stopped A. Then B set A going, and the reaction of A 
stopped B. When the periods of oscillation were close to 
each other, but still not quite alike, the clocks mutually 
controlled each other, and by a kind of compromise they 
ticked in perfect unison. 

But what has all this to do with our present subject ? The 
varied actions of the universe are all modes of motion; 
and the vibration of a ray claims strict brotherhood with 
the vibrations of our pendulum. Suppose ethereal waves 
striking upon atoms which oscillate in the same periods 
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as tlie wayes, tte motion of tlie waves will be absorbed 
by tbe atoms; suppose we send our beam of white light 
iihrongh a sodium flame, the atoms of that flame will be 
chiefly affected by those undulations which are synchro- 
nous with their own periods of vibration. There will be 
on the part of those particular rays a transference of mo- 
tion from the agitated ether to the atoms of the volatilized 
metal, which, as already defined, is absorption. 

The experiment justifying this conclusion is now for 
the first time to be made before a public audience. I pass 
a beam through our two prisms, and the spectrum spreads 
its colors upon the screen. Between the lamp and the 
.prism I interpose a snap-dragon light. Alcohol and water 
are hem mixed with common salt, and the metal dish 
that holds them is heated by a spirit-lamp. The vapor 
from the mixture ignites and we have a monochromatic 
flame. Through this flame the beam from the lamp is 
now passing; and observe the result upon the spectrum. 
You see a shady band cut out of the yellow — not very 
dark, but sufficiently so to be seen by everybody present. 

But let me exalt this effect. Placing in front of the 
electric lamp the intense flame of a large Bunsen’s burner, 
a platinum capsule containing a bit of sodium less than a 
pea in magnitude is plunged into the flame. The sodium 
soon volatilizes and burns with brilliant incandescence. 
The beam crosses the flame, and at the same time the .yel- 
low band of the spectrum is clearly and sharply cut out, 
a band of intense darkness occupying its place. On with- 
drawing the sodium, the brilliant yellow of the spectrum 
takes its proper place, while the reintroduction of the 
tiame causes the band to reappear. 

Bet me be more precise. The yellow color of the 
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spectrum extends oyer a sensible space, blending on one 
side with tbe orange and on tbe other -with the green. 
The term “yellow band” is therefore somewhat indefinite. 
This vagueness may be entirely removed. By dipping the 
carbon-point used for the positive electrode into a solu- 
tion of common salt, and replacing it in the lamp, the 
bright yellow band produced by the sodium vapor stands 
out from the spectrum. "When the sodium flame is caused 
to act upon the beam it is that particular yellow band that 
is obliterated, an intensely black streak occupying its 
place. 

An additional step of reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that if, instead of the flame of sodium alone, we were to 
introduce into the path of the beam a flame in which lith- 
ium, strontium, magnesium, calcium, etc., are in a state 
of volatilization, each metallic vapor would cut out a sys- 
tem of bands, corresponding exactly in position with the 
bright bands of the same metallic vapor. The light of our 
electric lamp shining through such a composite flame 
would give us a spectrum cut up by dark lines, exactly 
as the solar spectrum is cut up by the lines of Fraunhofer. 

Thus by the combination of the strictest reasoning with 
the most conclusive experiment we reach the solution of 
one of the grandest of scientific problems — ^the constitu- 
tion of the sun. The sun consists of a nucleus surrounded 
vby a flaming atmosphere. The light of the nucleus would 
give us a continuous spectrum, like that of our common 
carbon-points; but having to pass through the photo-- 
sphere, as our beam had to pass through the flame, those 
rays of the nucleus which the photosphere can itself emit 
are absorbed, and shaded spaces, corresponding to the 
particular rays absorbed, occur in the spectrum. Abolish 
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the solar niicleus, and we should have a spectrum show- 
ing a bright line in the place of every dark line of Fraun- 
hofer, These lines are therefore not absolutely dark, but 
dark by an amount corresponding to the difference be- 
tween the light of the nucleus intercepted by the photo- 
sphere, and the light which issues from the latter. 

The man to whom we owe this noble generalization is 
Kirchhoff, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg;* but, like every other great discov- 
ery, it is compounded of various elements. Mr. Talbot 
observed the bright lines in the spectra of colored flames. 
Sixteen years ago Dr. Miller gave drawings and descrip- 
tions of the spectra of various colored flames. Wheat- 
stone, with his accustomed ingenuity, analyzed the light 
of the electric spark, and showed that the metals between 
which the spark passed determined the bright bands in 
the spectrum of the spark. Masson published a prize es- 
say on these bands; Van der Willigen, and more recently 
Pliicker, have given us beautiful drawings of the spectra, 
obtained from the discharge of Euhmkorff’s coil. But 
none of these distinguished men betrayed the least knowl- 
edge of the connection between the bright bands of the 
metals and the dark lines of the solar spectrum. The 
man who came nearest to the philosophy of the subject 
was Angostrom. In a paper translated from PoggendorfiPs 
“Annalen” by myself, and published in the “Philosoph- 
ical Magazine” for 1855, he indicates that the rays wMch 
a body absorbs are precisely those which it can emit when 
rendered luminous. In another place, he speaks of one 
of his spectra giving the general impression of a reversal 


* Now PJOfessor in tiie Universily of Berlin. 
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of ""the solar spectrum. Foucault, Stokes, and Tkomson, 
have all been very close to the discovery; and, for my 
own part, the examination of the radiation and absorption 
of heat by gases and vapors, some of the results of which 
I placed before you at the commencement of this dis- 
course, would have led me in 1859 to the law on which 
all Kirchhoff’s speculations are founded, had not an acci- 
dent withdrawn me from the investigation. But Kir ch- 
hofE’s claims are unaffected by these circumstances. True, 
much that 1 have referred to formed the necessary basis 
of his discovery; so did the laws of Kepler furnish to 
Newton the basis of the theory of gravitation. But what 
Kirchhoff has done carries us far beyond all that had 
before been accomplished. He has introduced the order 
of law amid a vast assemblage of empirical observations, 
and has ennobled our previous knowledge by showing its 
relationship to some of the most sublime of natural phe- 
nomena. 
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ELEMENTARY MAGNETISM 
A LECTURE TO SCHOOLMASTERS 

W E have no reason to believe that the sheep or the 
dog, or indeed any of the lower animals, feel 
an interest in the laws by which natural phe- 
nomena are regulated. A herd may be terrified by a 
thunderstorm; birds may go to roost, and cattle return 
to their stalls, during a solar eclipse; but neither birds 
nor cattle, as far as we know, ever think of inquiring into 
the causes of these things. It is otherwise with man. 
The presence of natural objects, the occurrence of natural 
events, the varied appearances of the universe in which 
he dwells penetrate beyond his organs of sense, and ap- 
peal to an inner' power of which the senses are the mere 
instruments and excitants. No fact is to him either orig 
inal or final. He cannot limit himself to the contempla- 
tion of it alone, but endeavors to ascertain its position 
in a series to which uniform experience assures him it 
must belong. He regards all that he witnesses in the 
present as the efflux and sequence of something that has 
gone before, and as the source of a system of events which 
is to follow. The notion of spontaneity, by which in his 
ruder state he accounted for natural events, is abandoned; 
the idea that nature is an aggregate of independent parts 
also disappears, as the connection and mutual dependence 
( 362 ) 
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of physical powers become more and more manifest: nntil 
lie is finally led to regard Nature as an organic whole — ^as 
a body each of whose members sympathizes with the rest, 
changing, it is true, from age to age, but changing with- 
out break of continuity in the relation of cause and effect. 

The system of things which we call Nature is, how- 
ever, too vast and various to be studied first-hand by any 
single mind. As knowledge extends there is always a 
tendency to subdivide the field of investigation. Its vari- 
ous parts are taken up by different minds, and thus re- 
ceive a greater amount of attention than could possibly 
be bestowed on them if each investigator aimed at the 
mastery of the whole. The centrifugal form in which 
knowledge, as a whole, advances, spreading ever wider 
on all sides, is due in reality to the exertions of individ- 
uals, each of whom directs his efforts, more or less, along 
a single line. Accepting, in many respects, Ms culture 
bom his felkrw-men— taking it from spoken words or from 
written books — ^in some one direction, the ^dent of Nat- 
ure ought actually to towh his work. He may otherwise 
be a distributor of knowledge, but not a creator, and he 
fails to attain that vitality of thought and correctness of 
judgment which direct and habitual contact with natural 
truth c^n alone impart. 

One large department of the system of Nature which 
forms the chief subject of my own studies, and to which 
it is my duty to call your attention this evening, is that 
of physics, or natural pMlosophy. This term is large 
enough to cover the study of Nature generally, but it 
m usually restricted to a department which, perhaps, lies 
el<^er to our perceptions than any other. It deals with 
the phenomena and laws of light and heat — with the phe- 
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nomona and lawa of niagnctiam and oloctr’u'itj — with those 
of sound — witli tho pressures and motions of liquids and 
gases, whether at rest or in a steto of translation or of 
undulation. The science of mechanics is a portion of nat- 
ural pliilosophy, tliough at })rcscnt so largo as to need the 
exclusive attention of him who would cultivate it pro- 
foundly. Astronomy is the application of physics to tho 
motions of tho heavenly bodies, the vastness of the field 
causing it, however, to be regarded as a department in 
itself. In chemistry physical agents play important parte. 
By heat and light we cause atoms and molecules Uj unite 
or to fall asunder. Klectricity exerts a similar power. 
Through their ability to separate nutritive compounds 
into their constituents, the solar beams build up tho 
whole vegetable world, and by it the animal world. The 
touch of the self-same beams causes hydrogen and chlo- 
rine to unite with sudden explosion, and to form by tlioir 
combination a powerful acid. Thus physics and chem- 
istry intermingle. Physical agents are, however, employed 
by the chemist as a means to an end; while in phyHi<» 
proper the laws and phenomena of tho agents themselves, 
both qualitative and quantitative, are tho primary objects 
of attention. 

My duty here to-night is to spend an hour in telling 
how this subject is to be studied, and how a knowledge 
of it is to be imparted to others. Prom the domain of 
physios, which would bo unmanageable as a whole, I se- 
lect as a sample the subject of magnetism. I might read- 
ily entertain you on the present occasion with an account 
of what natural philosophy has accomplished. I might 
point to those applications of science of which we hear 
so much in the newspapers, and which are so often mis- 
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taken for sci'ence itself. I miglit, of course, ring changes 
on the ^eam^engine and the telegraph, the electrotype and 
fJnotograph, the medical applications of physics, and 
the TOrious other inlets by which scientific thought filters 
into practical life. That would be easy compared with 
the task of informing you how you are to make the study 
of physics the instrument of your pupil’s culture; how 
you are to possess its facts and make them living seeds 
which shall take root and grow in the mind, and not lie 
like dead lumber in the storehouse of memory. This is a 
task mudh h^vier than the m^e recounting ci scientific 
achievements; and it is one which, feeling my own want 
of time to execute it aright, I might well hesitate to 
accept. 

But let me sink excuses, and attack the work before 
me. First and foremost, then, I would advise you to get 
a knowledge of faets from actual observation. Facts 
looked at directly are vital; they pass into words 

half the sap is taken out of them. You wish, for exam- 
ple, to get a knowledge of magnetism; well, provide your- 
self with a good book on the subject, if you can, but do 
not be content with what the book tells you; do not be 
satisfied with its descriptive woodcuts; see the operations 
of the force yourself. Half of our book writers describe 
experiments which they never made, and their descrip- 
tions often lack both force and truth; but, no matter how 
clever or conscientious they may be, their written words 
cannot supply the place of actual observation. Every faet 
has numerous radiations, which are shorn oS by the man 
who describes it. Go, then, to a philosophical insirumoni 
maker, and give a shilling or half a crown for a straight 
l>ar-!magnet, or, if you can afford it, purchase a pair of 
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tlieni; or get a smitli to cut a length, of ten inches from 
a bar of steel an inch wide and half an inch thick; file 
its ends smoothly, harden it, and get somebody like my- 
self to magnetize it. Procure some darning needles, and 
also a little unspun silk, which will give you a suspend- 
ing fibre void of torsion. Make a little loop of paper, or 
of wire, and attach your fibre to it. Do it neatly. In the- 
loop place a darning-needle, and bring the two ends or 
poles, as they are called, of your bar-magnet successively 
up to the ends of the needle. Both the poles, you find, 
attract both ends of the needle. Eeplace the needle by a 
bit of annealed iron wire; the same effects ensue. Sus- 
pend successively little rods of lead, copper, silver, brass, 
wood, glass, ivory, or whalebone; the magnet produces no 
sensible effect upon any of the substances. You thence 
infer a special property in the case of steel and iron. 
Multiply your experiments, however, and you will find 
that some other substances, besides iron and steel, are 
acted upon by your magnet. A rod of the metal nickel, 
or of the metal cobalt, from which the blue color used 
by painters is derived, exhibits powers similar to those 
observed with the iron and steel. 

In studying the character of the force you may, how- 
ever, confine yourself to iron and steel, which are always 
at hand. Make your experiments with the darning-needle 
over and over again; operate on both ends of the needle; 
try both ends of the magnet. Do not think the work 
dull; you are conversing with Nature, and must acquire 
over her language a certain grace and mastery, which 
practice can alone impart. Let every movement be made 
with care, and avoid slovenliness from the outset. Ex- 
periment, as I have said, is the language by which we 
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address Nature, and tLrougli whidi site sends her replies; 
in the use of this language a lack of straightforwardness 
is as possible, and as prejudicial, as in the spoken lan- 
guage of the tongue. If, therefore, you wish to become 
acquainted with the truth of Nature, you must from the 
first resolve to deal with her sincerely. 

Now remove your needle from its loop, and draw it, 
from eye to point, along one of the ends of the magnet; 
resuspend it, and repeat your former experiment. You 
now find that each extremity of the magnet attracts one 
end of the needle and repels the other. The simple at- 
traction observed in the first instance is now replaced 

a dual force. Repeat the experiment till you have 
thoroughly observed the ends which attract and those 
which repel each other. 

Withdraw the magnet entirely from the vicinity of 
your needle, and leave the latter freely suspended by its 
fibre. Shelter it as well as you can from currents of air, 
and if you have iron buttons on your coat, or a steel 
penknife in your pocket, beware of their action. If you 
work at night, beware of iron candlesticks, or of brass 
ones with iron rods inside. Freed from such disturb- 
ances, the needle takes up a certain determinate position. 
It sets its length nearly north and south. Draw it aside 
and let it go. After several oscillations it will again 
come to the same position. If you have obtained your 
magnet from a philosophical instrument maker, you will 
see a mark on one of its ends. Supposing, then, that 
you drew your needle along the end thus marked, and 
that the point of your needle was the last to quit the 
magnet, you will find that the point turns to the south, 
the eye of the needle turning toward the north. Make 
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sure of this, and do not take the statement on my 
authority. 

Now, take a second darning-needle like the first, and 
xnagnetiae it in precisely the same manner: freely sus- 
pended it also will turn its eye to the north and its point 
to the south. Your next stop is to examine the action ot 
the two needles, which you have thus magnetized, upon 
each other. 

Take one of them in your hand, and leave the other 
suspended; bring the eye-end of tho former near the eyo- 
end of the latter; tho susitonded needle retreats: it is re- 
pelled. Make the same experiment with tho two points; 
you obtain the same result, the suspended needle is re- 
pelled. Now cause the dissimilar ends to act on each 
other— you have attraction — ^point attract* eye, and eye 
attracts point. Prove the reciprocity of this iMStion by 
removing the suspended neetlle, and putting tho other in 
Its place. You obtain tho same roHult, Tlio attraction, 
then, is mutual, and the repulsion is mutual. You have 
thus demonstrated in the clearest manner tho fundamental 
law ot magnetism, that like poles repel, and that unlike 
poles atbraot, each other. You may say that this is ail 
easily understood without <doing; but do it, and your 
knowledge will not be confined to what 1 have utt«;retl 
here. 

1 have said that one end of your bar-magnet has a 
mark upon it; lay several silk fibres together, so as to get 
sufficient strength, or employ a thin silk ribbon, and form 
a loop large enough to hold your magnet. Suspend it; it 
turns its marked end toward the north. This marked end 
is that which in England is called the north pole. If a 
common smith has made your magnet, it will be <K>nven- 
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to determine its north pole yourself, and to mark 
th a file. Vary your experiments by causing your 
),etized darning-needle to attract and repel your large 
jet; it is quite competent to do so. In magnetizing 
jjeedle, I have supposed the point to be the last to 
the marked end of the magnet; the point of the 
Je is a south pole. The end which last quits the 
laet is always opposed in polarity to the end of 
jnagnet with which it has been last in contact, 
fou may perhaps learn all this in a single hour; but 
id several at it, if necessary; and remember, under- 
ding it is not sufficient: you must obtain a manual 
bude in addressing Kature. If you speak to your 
>w-man you are not entitled to use jargon. Bad ex- 
ments are jargon addressed to Nature, and just as 
jJh. to be deprecated. Manual dexterity in illustrating 
interaction of magnetic poles is of the utmost impor- 
>e at this stage of your progress; and you must not 
lect attaining this power over your implements. As 
proceed, moreover, you will be tempted to do more 
a I can possibly suggest. Thoughts will occur to you 
.ch you will endeavor to follow out: questions will arise 
Lch you will try to answer. The same experiment may 
twenty different things to twenty people. Having wit- 
sed the action of pole on pole, through the air, you 
1 perhaps try whether the magnetic power is not to be 
eened off. You use plates of glass, wood, slate, paste- 
trd, or gutta-percha, but find them all pervious to this 
ndrous force. One magnetic pole acts upon another 
'ough these bodies as if they were not present. Should 
a ever become a patentee for the regulation of ships’ 
aipasses, you will not fall, as some projectors have 
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sure of this, and do not take the statement on my 
authority. 

Now, take a second darning-needle like the first, and 
magnetize it in precisely the same manner: freely sus- 
pended it also will turn its eye to the north and its point 
to the south. Your next step is to examine the action of 
the two needles, which you have thus magnetized, upon 
each other. 

Take one of them in your hand, and leave the other 
suspended; bring the eye-end of the former near the eye- 
end of the latter; the suspended needle retreats: it is re- 
pelled. Make the same experiment with the two points; 
you obtain the same result, the suspended needle is re- 
pelled. Now cause the dissimilar ends to act on each 
other — you have attraction — ^point attracts eye, and eye 
attracts point. Prove the reciprocity of this action by 
removing the suspended needle, and putting the other in 
its place. You obtain the same result. The attraction, 
then, is mutual, and the repulsion is mutual. You have 
thus demonstrated in the clearest manner the fundamental 
law of magnetism, that like poles repel, and that unlike 
poles attract, each other. You may say that this is all 
easily understood without idoing; but do itj and your 
knowledge will not be confined to what I have uttered 
here. 

I have said that one end of your bar-magnet has a 
mark upon it; lay several silk fibres together, so as to get 
sufficient strength, or employ a thin silk ribbon, and form 
a loop large enough to hold your magnet. Suspend it; it 
turns its marked end toward the north. This marked end 
is that which in England is called the north pole. If a 
common smith has made your magnet, it will be conven- 
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ient to determine its north pole yourself, and to mark 
it with a file. Vary your experiments by causing your 
magnetized darning-needle to attract and repel your large 
magnet; it is quite competent to do so. In magnetizing 
the needle, I have supposed the point to be the last to 
quit the marked end of the magnet; the point of the 
needle is a south pole. The end which last quits the 
magnet is always opposed in polarity to the end of 
the magnet with which it has been last in contact. 

You may perhaps learn all this in a single hour; but 
spend several at it, if necessary; and remember, under- 
standing it is not sufficient: you must obtain a manual 
aptitude in addressing Nature. If you speak to your 
fellow-man you are not entitled to use jargon. Bad ex- 
periments are jargon addressed to Nature, and just as 
much to be deprecated. Manual dexterity in illustrating 
the interaction of magnetic poles is of the utmost impor- 
tance at this stage of your progress; and you must not 
neglect attaining this power over your implements. As 
you proceed, moreover, you will be tempted to do more 
than I can possibly suggest. Thoughts will occur to you 
which you will endeavor to follow out: questions will arise 
which you will try to answer. The same experiment may 
be twenty different things to twenty people. Having wit- 
nessed the action of pole on pole, through the air, you 
will perhaps try whether the magnetic power is not to be 
screened off. You use plates of glass, wood, slate, paste- 
board, or gutta-percha, but find them all pervious to this 
wondrous force. One magnetic pole acts upon another 
through these bodies as if they were not present. Should 
you ever become a patentee for the regulation of ships’ 
compasses, you will not fall, as some projectors have 
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done, into the error of Bcreoning off the inagnetiBra of the 
ship by the interposition of sucii substances. 

If you wish to teach a class you must contrive that the . 
effects which you have thus far witnessed for yourself 
shall be witnessed by twenty or thirty pupils. And here 
your private ingenuity must come into play. You will 
attach bits of paper to your needles, so as to roiulor their 
movements visible at a distance, denoting the north and 
south polos by different colors, say green and red- You 
may also improve upon your darning-needle. Take a 
strip of sheet steel, heat it to vivid rediu^ss and plunge 
it into cold water. It is thereby hartleiuul; rimdonul, in 
fact, almost as brittle as glass. Six inches of this, m^- 
netis»d in the manner of the darning-needle, will be bet- 
ter able to carry your i^per index^ Having soured 
suoh a strip, you proceed thus: 

Magnetize a small sewing-needle and determine its 
polos; or, break half an inch, or an inch, off your mag- 
netized darning-neodlo and suspend it by a lino silk fibre. 
The sowing-needle, or the fragment of the darning needle, 
js now to be used as a tost- noodle, to examine the distribu 
tion of the magnetism in your strip of steel. Hold the 
strip upright in your left hand, and cause the test-needle 
to approach the lower end of your strip; one end of the 
test- needle is attracted, the other is repelled. Baise ^our 
needle along the strip; its osoillations, which at first were 
quick, become slower, opposite the middle of the strip 
they cease entirely; neither end of the needle is attracted; 
above the middle the test-needle turns suddenly round, its 
other end being now attracted. Go through the experi- 
ment thoroughly: you thus learn that the entire lower 
htdf of the Btnp attracts one end of the needle, while the 
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entire upper lialf attracts tlie opposite end. Supposing 
the north end of your little needle to be that attracted 
below, you infer that the entire lower half of your mag- 
netized strip exhibits south magnetism, while the entire 
upper half exhibits north magnetism. So far, then, you 
have determined the distribution of magnetism in your 
strip of steel. 

You look at this fact, you think of it; in its sugges- 
tiveness the value of an experiment chiefly consists. The 
thought naturally arises: “What will occur if I break my 
strip of steel across in the middle? Shall I obtain two 
magnets each possessing a single pole?” Try the experi- 
ment; break your strip of steel, and test each half as you 
tested the whole. The mere presentation of its two ends 
in succession to your test-needle suffices to show that you 
have not a magnet with a single pole — ^that each half pos- 
sesses two poles with a neutral point between them. . And 
if you again break the half into two other halves, you 
will fl.nd that each quarter of the original strip exhibits 
precisely the same magnetic distribution as the whole 
strip. You may continue the breaking process: no mat- 
ter how small your fragment may be, it still possesses 
two opposite poles and a neutral point between them. 
Well, your hand ceases to break where breaking becomes 
a mechanical impossibility; but does the mind stop there? 
No: you follow^ the breaking process in idea when you 
can no longer realize it in fact; your thoughts wander 
amid the very atoms of your steel, and you conclude that 
each atom is a magnet, and that the force exerted by the 
strip of steel is the mere summation, or resultant, of the 
forces of its ultimate particles. 

Here, then, is an exhibition of power which we can 
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call forth, at pleasure or cause to disappear. Wo magne- 
tize our strip of steel by drawing it along the pole of a 
magnet; we can demagnetize it, or reverse its magnetism, 
by properly drawing it along tlie same pole in the oppo- 
site direction. What, then, is the real nature of this 
wondrous change? What is it tliat takes place among the 
atoms of tho stool when the substance is magnetized? The 
question loads us beyond tho region of sense, and into 
that of imagination. This faculty, indeed, is the divining- 
rod of the man of science. Not, however, an imagination 
which catches its creations from the air, but one informed 
and inspired by facts; capable of seizing firmly on a 
physical unage as a principle, of discerning its conse- 
quences, and of devising m^ns whereby th««e forecasts 
of thought may be brought to an experimental test. If 
such a principle be adequate to account for all the phe- 
nomena — ^if, from an assumed cause, the observed acts 
necessarily follow, we call the assumption a theory, and, 
once possessing it, we can not only revive at plejisuro 
facts already known, but wo can predict others which we 
have never seen. Thus, then, in tho pnweoution of phys- 
ical Boienoe, our powers of observation, memory, imf^ina- 
tion, and inference, are all drawn upon. We observe 
facts and store them up; tire constructive imagination 
broods upon those memories, tries to discern their inter- 
dependence and weave them to an organic whole. The 
theorerio principle flashes or slowly dawns upon the mind; 
and then the deductive faculty interposes to carry out the 
principle to its logical consequences. A perfect theory 
gives dominion over natuml facts; and even an assump- 
tion which can only partially stand tbe t«it of a compare 
imi wilbt facts may be of eminent use in cabling us to 
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couaect and classify groups of phenomena. The theory 
of magnetic fluids is of this latter character, and with it 
we must now make ourselves familiar. 

With the view of stamping the thing more firmly on 
your minds, I will make use of a strong and vivid image. 
In optics; red and green are called complementary colors; 
their mixture produces white. Now I ask you to imagine 
each of these colors to possess a self-repulsive power; that 
red repels red, that green repels green; but that red at- 
tracts green and green attracts red, the attraction of the 
dii^imilar colors being equal to the repulsion of the sim- 
ilar ones. Imagine the two colors mixed so as to produce 
white, and suppose two strips of wood painted with this 
white; what will be their action upon each other? Sus- 
pend one of them freely as we suspended our darning- 
needle, and bring the other near it; what will occur? 
The red component of the strip you hold in your hand 
will repel the red component of your suspended strip; 
but then it will attract the green, and, the forces being 
equal, they neutralize each other. In fact, the least re- 
flection shows you that the strips will be as indifferent 
to each other as two unmagnetized darning-needles would 
be under the same circumstances. 

But suppose, instead of mixing the colors, we painted 
one half of each strip from centre to end red, and the 
other half green, it is perfectly manifest that the two 
strips would now behave toward each other exactly as 
our two magnetized darning-needles — the red end would 
repel the red and attract the green, the green would repel 
the green and attract the red; so that, assuming two col- 
ors thus related to each other, we could by their mixture 
produce the neutrality of an unmagnetized body, while 
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by their separation we could produce the duality of action 
of magnetized bodies. 

But you have already anticipated a defect in my con- 
ception; for if we break one of our strips of wood in the 
middle we have one half entirely red, and the other en- 
tirely green, and with these it would be impossible to 
imitate the action of our broken magnet. How, then, 
must we modify our conception? We must evidently sup- 
pose each molecule of the wood painted green on one face 
and red on the opposite one. The resultant action of all 
the atoms would then exactly resemble the action of a 
magnet. Here also, if the two opposite colors of each 
atom could be caused to mix so as to produce white, we 
should have, as before, perfect neutrality. 

For these two self-repellent and mutually attractive 
colors substitute in your minds two invisible self-repel- 
lent and mutually attractive fluids, which in ordinary 
steel are mixed to form a neutral compound, but which 
the act of magnetization separates from each other, plac- 
ing the opposite fluids on the opposite face of each mole- 
cule. You have then a perfectly distinct conception of 
the celebrated theory of magnetic fluids. The strength 
of the magnetism excited is supposed to be proportional 
to the quantity of neutral fluid decomposed. Accord- 
ing to this theory nothing is actually transferred from the 
exciting magnet to the excited steel. The act of mag- 
netization consists in the forcible separation of two fluids 
which existed in the steel before it was magnetized, but 
which then neutralized each other by their coalescence. 
And if you test your magnet, after it has excited a hun- 
dred pieces of steel, you will find that it has lost no force 
—no more, indeed, than I should lose, had my words such 
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a magnetic influence on your minds as to excite in them a 
strong resolve to study natural philosophy. I should rath« 
be the gainer by my own utterance, and by the reaction of 
your fervor. The magnet also is the gainer by the reac- 
tion of the body which it magnetizes. 

Look now to your excited piece of steel; figure each 
molecule with its opposed fluids spread over its opposite 
faces. How can this state of things be permanent? The 
fluids, by hypothesis, attract each other; what, then, keej« 
them apart? Why do they not instantly rush together 
across the equator of the atom, and thus neutralize each 
other? To meet this question, philosophers have been 
obliged to infer the existence of a special force, which 
holds the fluids asunder. They call it coercive force; and 
it is found that those kinds of steel which offer most re- 
sistance to being noagnetized — ^which require the greatest 
amount of “coercion” to tear tiiedr fluids i^under — are the 
very ones which offer the greatest resistance to the re- 
union of the fluids after they have been once separated. 
Such k inds of steel are most suited to the formation of 
permanent magnets. It is manifest, indeed, that without 
coercive force a permanent magnet would not be at all 
possible. 

Probably long before this you will have dipped the 
end of your magnet among iron filings, and ol»erved how 
they cling to it; or into a nail-box, and found how it 
drags the nails after it. I know very well that if you 
are not the slaves of routine you will have by this time 
done many things that I have not told you to do, and 
thus multiplied your experience beyond what I have in- 
dicated. You are almost sure to have caused a bit of 
iron to hang from the end of your magnet, and you have 
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probably fiuccocdod in cauHiJig a Hocotul bit to attach itself 
to tho first, a third to the socoud; until tinally the hu-co 
has bocomo too feeble to boar tins weight <»{ tnoro. If 
you have operated with nails, you may have observed 
that tho points and edges hold together with the greatest 
tenacity ; and that a bit of iron clings more firmly to the 
corner of your magnet than to one of its flat surfnrais. In 
short, you will in all likelihood have enriched your expo- 
riojuu) in many ways ■witlu>ut any speoial direction from mo. 

Well, the magnet attracts tho nail, and the nail attracts 
a second one. This proves that tho nail in eonUuit w’ith 
tho magnet has had the magnetic quality devidojicd in it 
by that conteot. If it be withdrawn from tho magnet its 
power to attract its fellow nail ceases. Contact, however, 
is not necessary. A sheet of glass or paper, or a space 
of air, may exist between the magnet and the nail; tho 
latter is still magnetized, though not at) forcibly im when 
in aotual contiict. 'I’ho nail thus jm'sentod to tho magnet 
is itsedf a temporary magnet, d’hat end which is turneti 
toward the magnetic polo has the opposite magnolism of 
tho polo which exeites it; tho end most remote from the 
pole has the same magnetism as tho pole itself, and be- 
tween tho two poles tho nail, like the magnet, possesses 
a magnetic equator. 

Conversant as you now are with the theory of magnetic 
fluids, you have already, I doubt not, nntioipatud me in 
imagining the exact condition of an iron nail under the 
influence of the magnet. Tou picture the iron as pos- 
sessing the neutral fluid in abundance; you picture tho 
magnetic pole, when brought near, decomposing the fluid; 
repelling the fluid of a like kind with iteclf, ami attract- 
ing the unlike fluid; thus oxoidng; in tho parts of tho 
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iron nearest to itself the opposite polarity. But the iron 
in incapable of becoming a permanent magnet. It only 
shows its virtue as long as the magnet acts upon it. 
What, then, does the iron lack which the steel possesses? 
It lacks coercive force. Its fluids are separated with ease; 
bnt, once the separating cause is removed, they flow to- 
g<itber again, and neutrality is restored. Imagination must 
be quite nimble in picturing these changes — able to see 
the fluids dividing and reuniting, according as the magnet 
is brought near or withdrawn. Fixing a definite pole in 
your mind, you must picture the precise arrangement of 
the two fluids with reference to this pole, and be able 
to arouse similar pictures in the minds of your pupils. 
You will cause them to place magnets and iron in vari- 
ous positions, and do.scribo the exact magnetic state of 
the iron in each particular case. The more facts of mag- 
netism will have their Interest immensely augmented by 
an acquaintance with the principles whereon the facts de- 
pend. Still, while you use this theory of magnetic fluids 
to track out the phenomena and link them together, you 
will not forgot to tell your pupils that it is to be regarded 
as a symbol merely — a symbol, moreover, which is incom- 
petent to cover all the facta,* but which docs good prao- 
Itoal service while wo are waiting for the actual truth. 

The state of excitement into which iron Is thrown by 
the influence of a magnet is sometimes called “magneti- 
wtlon by Influence." More commonly, however, the mag- 


The theory breaks down when applied to dlamagnotlo bodies which are 
repelled by wagnols. lAke aoft Iron, such bodies are thrown Into a state of 
temperate oseitOBient, In virtue of which tlioy are repelled ; but any attempt 
to explain such a repulsion by the decomposition of a fluid will demonstrate 
Ms own futility. 
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netism is said to be “induced” in the iron, and hence 
this mode of magnetizing is called “magnetic induction.” 
Now, there is nothing theoretically perfect in Nature: 
there is no iron so soft as not to possess a certain 
amount of coercive force, and no steel so hard as not to 
be capable, in some degree, of magnetic induction. The 
quality of steel is in some measure possessed by iron, 
and the quality of iron is shared in some degree by stool. 
It is in virtue of this latter fact that the unraagnotizod 
darning-needle was attracted in your first experiment; 
and from this you may at once deduce the consequence 
that, after the steel has been magnetized, the repulsive 
action of a magnet must be always less than its attractive 
action. For the repulsion is opposed by tiie inductive 
action of the magnet on the steel, while ^e attraction is 
assisted by the same inductive action. Make tills clear 
to your minds, and verify it by your experiments. In 
some cases you can actually make the attraction duo to 
the temporary magnetism overbalance the repulsion due 
to the permanent magnetism, and thus cause two polos of 
the same kind apparently to attract each other. When, 
however, good hard magnets act on each other from a 
sufficient distance, the inductive action practically van- 
ishes, and the repulsion of like polos is sensibly equal 
to the attraction of unlike ones, 

I dwell thus long on elementary principles, because 
they are of the first importance, and it is the tempta- 
tion of this age of unhealthy cramming to neglect thorn. 
Now follow me a little further. In examining the distri- 
bution of magnetism in your stxip of steel you raised the 
needle slowly from bottom to top, and found what we 
called a neutral point at the centre. Now, does the mag- 
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act really exert no influence on the pole presented m its 
centre? Let us see. 

Let s N, Fig. 11, be our magnet, and let n represent a 
particle of north magnetism placed exactly opposite the 
middle of the magnet. Of course this is an imaginary 
case, as you can never in reality thus detach your north 
magnetism from its neighbor. But, supposing us to have 
done so, what would bo the action of the two poles of 
the magnet on n'l Your re{)ly will, of course, bo that 
the pole 8 attracts n while the polo N repels it. Ijot the 
magnitude and direction of the attraction bo expressed by 



the line » m, and the magnitude and direction of the 
repulsion by the line n o. Now, the particle n being 
equally distant from 8 and N, the line « o, expressing 
the repulsion, will be equal to m n, which expresses the 
attraction. Acted upon by two stich forces, the particle n 
must evidently move in the direction n p, exactly mid- 
way between m n and n o. ITonee you see that, although 
there is no tendency of the particle n to move towanl the 
magnetic ecpiator, there is a tendency on its jjart to move 
parallel to the magnet. If, instead of a partiede of north 
magnetism, we placed a particle of south magnetism op- 
posite to the magnetic equator, it would evidently be 
urged along the line n q; and if, instead of two separate 
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particles of magnetiKin, we place a little magnetic needle, 
containing both north and south inugnetisru, oppiwite the 
magnetic equator, its south pole toing urged along n q, 
and its north along n p, the little neixllo will bo com- 
pelled to set itself parallel to the magnet s K. Make 
the experiment, and satisfy yoursolros that this !s a tnie 
dodnetion. 

Snhstituto for your magnetic needle a bit of iron wire, 
devoid of permanent magnetism, and it will set itself ex- 
actly as the noodle docs. Acted upon by the magnet, tlm 
wire, as you know, becomes a magnet and behaves as 
such; it will turn its north polo toward p, and south pole 
toward q, just like the needle. 

But supposing you shift the position of your particle 
of north magnetism, and bring it nearer to one end of 
your magnet than to the other; the forces acting on the 
partiedo are no longer equal; the nearest pole of the mag' 
not will act more powerfully on tlio purtiohs than the inure 
distant one. Let 8 N, Fig. 12, bo the magnet, an<l n the 
particio of north magnetism, in its n^nv position. It is 
repelled by N, and attracted by 8. Let the repulsion be 
represented in magnitudo end direction by the lino n e, 
and the attraotion by the shorter line n m. Tho resultant 
of those two forces will be found by completing tho par- 
allelogram m n 0 p, and drawing its diagonal n p. Along 
n p, then, a particle of north magnetism would bo urged 
oy the simultaneous action of 8 and K Sufwtituting a 
particle of south magnetism for «, the same roasuning 
would lead to the oonclusion that the partiolo would be 
urged along n q. If we place at « a short inagnwtic nee- 
dle, its north pole will be urge<l along n p, its south polo 
al<Mstg n g, the only position poasible lo the needle, time 
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ftctcd. on, being along the line p which is no longer 
parallel to the magnet. Verify this deduction by actu^ 
experiment. 

In this way we might go round the entire magnet; 
and, considering its two poles as two centres from which 
the force emanates, we could, in accordance with ordinary 
mechanical principles, assign a definite direction to the 
magnetic needle at every particular place. And substi- 
tuting, as before, a bit of iron wire for the magnetic 
needle, the positions of both will be the same. 

Now, I think, without further preface, you will be able 



to comprehend for yourselves, and explain to others, one 
of the most interesting effects in the whole domain of 
magnetism. Iron filings you know are particles of iron, 
irregular in shape, being longer in some directions than 
in others. For the present experiment, moreover, instead 
of the iron filings, very small scraps of thin iron wire 
might be employed. I place a sheet of paper over the 
magnet; it is all the better if the paper be stretched on a 
wooden frame, as this enables us to keep it quite level. 
I scatter the filings, or the scraps of wire, from a sieve 
upon the paper, and tap the latter gently, so as to liberate 
the particles for a moment from its friction. The magnet 
acts on the filings through the paper, and see how it ar- 



one of the ourven, and you will find the dlrootion of th 
needle, or of tho wire, to he exactly that of tlio pnrtiol 
of iron, or of the magnotlo curve, at that |ict;nt. Gi 
round and round tho magnet; the dirootion of your nee 
die alwaya ooinoldes with the dir^don of the curve oi 
which It In placed. Theae, then, are the lines alonj 
whioh a particle of south magnetism, if you could detael 
It, would move to the north polo, and a bit of north mag 
netism to the south pole. They are tho lines along whiol 
the decomposition of tiho nentml fluid lak^ plMO. In th 
case of the magnetio noodle one of its poles being urgCH 
m one direction, and tho other pole in the opposite three 
tion, tho needle must necossurily sot itself as a tangm 
to the ourvo. 
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mind to generalization. We soon rooognizo a brother- 
hood between the larger phenomena of Kature aiul the 
minuto effecta which we have observed In our private 
chambers. Why, we InEpiIre, docs the magnetlo needle 
Hot north and south? Evidently it is comjmllod to do 
80 by the earth; the groat globe which we inherit is itaell 
a injignot. 

Let ns learn a little more al>out it. By means of a 
bit of wax, or otherwise, attaoh the end of your silk 
fibre to the middle point of your magnetlo needle; the 
needle will thus bo uninterfered with by the paper iooj), 
and will enjoy to some extent a power of ‘‘dipping" iu 
point, or its eye, below the horisson. I^y your Imr-mngnel 
on a tsible, and liold the needle over the equab>r of the 
mirgnot The needle sets horizontal. Move it toward th« 
north end of the magnet; tho south end of the needle 
(lips, tho dip augmenting as you approaoh tho north pole, 
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dips; and over the north or south terrestrial magnetic 
pole the needle sets vertical. The south magnetic pole 
has not yet been found, but Sir James Ross discovered 
the north magnetic pole on June 1, 1881. In this manner 
we establish a complete parallelism between the action of 
the earth and that of an ordinary magnet. 

The terrestrial magnetic poles do not coincide with the 
geographical ones; nor does the earth’s magnetic equator 
quite coincide with the geographical equator. The direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle in London, which is called the 
magnetic meridian, encloses an angle of 24° with the as- 
tronomical meridian, this angle being called the Declina- 
tion of the needle for London. The north pole of the 
needle now lies to the west of the true meridian; the dec- 
lination is westerly. In the year 1660, however, the decli- 
nation was nothing, while before that time it was easterly. 
All this proves that the earth’s magnetic constituents are 
gradually changing their distribution. This change is 
very slow: it is therefore called the secular change^ 
and the observation cf it has not yet extended over a 
sufficient period to enable us to guess, even approxi- 
mately, at its laws. 

Having thus discovered, to some extent, the secret of 
the earth’s magnetic power, we can turn it to account. 
In the line of “dip” I hold a poker formed of good soft 
iron. The earth, acting as a magnet, is at this moment 
constraining the two fluids of the poker to separate, mak- 
ing the lower end of the poker a north pole, and the 
upper end a south pole. Mark the experiment: When 
the knob is uppermost, it attracts the north end of a mag- 
netic needle; when undermost it attracts the south end of 
a magnetic needle. With such a poker repeat this ex- 
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or tlie appeal to the bodily senses and tiie power 
memory alone, could never inspire. 


As an expansion of the note at p. 371, the following extract may find a 
place here: 

“It is well known that a Yoltaic current exerts an attractive force upon 
a second current, flowing in the same direction; and that when the directions 
are opposed to each other the force exerted is a repulsive one. By cofling wir^ 
into spirals, Ampere was enabled to make them produce all the phenomena of 
attraction and repulsion exhibited by magnets, and from this it was but a step 
to his celebrated theory of molecular currents. He supposed the molecules of 
a magnetic body to be surrounded by such currents, which, however, in the 
natural state of the body mutually neutralized each other, on account of their 
confused grouping. The act of magnetization he supposed to consist in setting 
those molecular currents parallel to each other ; and, starting from this principle, 
he reduced all the phenomena of magnetism to the mutual action of electric 
currents. 

“If we reflect upon the experiments recorded in the foregoing pages from 
first to last, we can hardly fail to be convinced that diamagnetic bodies oper- 
ated on by magnetic forces possess a polarity ‘the same in kind as, but the 
reverse in direction of, that acquired by magnetic bodies.’ But if this be the 
case, how are we to conceive the ^physical meclicmism of this polarity? Accord- 
ing to Coulomb’s and Poisson’s theory, the act of magnetization consists an the 
decomposition of a neutral magnetic fluid; the north pole of a magnet, for ex- 
ample, possesses an attraction for the south fluid of a piece of soft iron sub- 
mitted to its influence, draws the said fluid toward it, and with it the material 
particles with which the fluid is associated. To account for diamagnetic phe- 
nomena this theory seems to fail altogether; according to it, indeed, the oft-used 
phrase, ‘a north pole exciting a north pole, and a sonth pole a south pole, ’ in- 
volves a contradiction. For if the north fluid be supposed to be ath'octed 
toward the influencing north pole, it is absurd to suppose that its presence there 
could produce repulsion. The theory of Ampto is equally at a loss to explain 
diamagnetic action ; for if we suppose the particles of bismuth surrounded by 
molecular currents, then, according to all that is known of electro-dynamic 
laws, these currents would set themselves parallel to, and in the same direction 
as, those of the magnet, and hence attraction, and not repulsion, would be the 
result. The fact, however, of this not being the case, proves that th^e molec- 
ular currents are not the mechanism hy which diamagnetic induction is effected. 
The consciousness of this, I doubt not, drove M. Weber to the assumption that 
the phenomena of diamagnetism are produced by molecular currents, not d^ectedy 
but actually excited in the bismuth by the magnet. Such induced currents 
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would, aO'Oording to known kw8» >mv« a dlriK^lion o|i|Miwid to tli«« of tlit 
inducing magnet, and hetmo would prcHiiH^o the of rf»|iiil«kin. To 

carry out the aBaumpUon herti made, M. Wotwr l« oliligwd to tliat tho 

moleculoa of diamagnetic bodloi am aurrmindwl by chan noli, in which thit In- 
dwced molecular ctirrenia, one© excited, continue t«» How without r«iitiinee," ^ 
^^DiamagnoUam and Magne^cryatallio Actkm/* pp. 130-137. 


’ In iwHuming ihoHc non-reaiHUng channtila M. Wtslw* it inuat Imi admltkid, 
did not go beyond the aHaumptiona of Amp«\rfi. 
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ON I’OKCK* 

A SPHERM oE lead waH Ruapondod at a Tioiglit of 16 
feet above the theatre floor of the Eoyal Institu- 
tion. It was liberated, and fell by gravity. That 
weight required a second to fall to the floor from that 
elevation; and the instant before it touched the floor it 
had a velocity of 82 feet a second. That is to say, if at 
tliat instant the earth wore annihilated, and its attraction 
annulled, the weight would proceed through space at the 
uniform velocity of 82 feet a second. 

If instead of being pulled downward by gravity, the 
weight be cast upward in opposition to gravity, then, to 
rtsach a height of 16 feet it must start with a velocity of 
82 feet a stieond. This velocity imparted to the weight 
liy the human hand, or by any other mochanioal means, 
would curry it to the precise height from which wo saw 
it fall. 

Now the lifting of the weight may bo regarded as so 
much meohanical work performed. By moans of a ladder 
placed against the wall, the weight might bo carried up 
to a height of 16 feet; or it might ho drawn up to this 
height by means of a string and pulley, or it might be 
suddenly jerked up to a boigbt of 16 feet The amount 

• A diswirm In Bojiil Iwstltotlam, June 6, 1862. 
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of work done in all thoBO caaoB, jib far as tli« raising of 
the weight is concornod, would be absolutely the Hame. 
The work done at one and the same place, and neglecting 
the small change of gravity with the height, depends 
solely upon two things; on the quantity of matter lifted, 
and on the height to which it is lifted. If we call the 
quantity or maHs of matter m, and the height through 
which it is lifted h, then the pnaluct of m into A, or m h, 
expresHBS, or is proportional to, the amount of work dune, 

Suppoaing, instead of imparting a velocity of 82 feet 
a second wo impart at storting twice tliis vehauty. To 
what height will tire woiglit rise? You might lie <liMjM)setl 
to answer, “To twice the height”; but this would bo 
quite incorrect. Instead of twice 16, or 82 feet, it would 
roach a height of four times 16, or 04 feet. So also, if 
we treble die starting velocity, the weight would reach 
nine times the height; if wo quailruple the speed at starl- 
ing, wo attjuu sixtwm times the height. 'i'hu.M, with a 
fourfold velocity of 128 feet a seeonil at starting, the 
weight would attain an elevation of 2rt6 feet. With a 
sevenfold velocity at Htorting, the weight would rise to 49 
times the height, or to an elevation of 784 feet. 

Now the work done — or, as it is sometimes called, the 
mechanical effect — other tldngs being eonatant, is, as be- 
fore explained, jiroportional to the height, and as a tiouble 
velocity gives four times the heiglit, a treble velocity nine 
dines the height, and so on, it ia perfectly plain that the 
mechanical elleot incroasoa aa the aijuaro of the velocity. 
If the mass of the body bo represented by the letter m, 
and its velocity by w, the mechanical effect would Im pro- 
portional to or represented by m w*. In the case consid- 
ered, I have supposed the weight to be caet upward, being 
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opposed in its flight by the resistance of gravity; but the 
same holds true if the projectile be sent into water, mud, 
earth, timber, or other resisting material. If, for example, 
we double the velocity of a cannon-ball, we quadruple its 
mechanical effect. Hence the importance of augmenting 
the velocity of a projectile, and hence the philosophy of 
Sir William Armstrong in using a large charge of powder 
in his recent striking experiments. 

The measure then of mechanical effect is the mass of 
the body multiplied by the square of its velocity. 

Now in firing a ball against a target the projectile, 
after collision, is often found hot. Mr. Fairbairn informs 
me that in the experiments at Shoeburyness it is a com- 
mon tiling to see a flash, oven in broad daylight, when the 
ball strikes the target. And if our load weight be exam- 
ined after it has fallen from a height it is also found 
heated- Now here experiment and reasoning lead us to 
tlie remarkable law that, like the mechanical effect, the 
amount of boat generated is proportional to the product 
of the mass into the square of the velocity. Double your 
mass, other things being equal, and yon double your 
amount of heat; double your velocity, other things re- 
maining equal, and you quadruple your amount of heat. 
Hero then we have common mechanical motion destroyed 
and heat produced. When a violin bow is drawn across 
a string, the sound produced is due to motion imparted 
to the air, and to produce that motion muscular force has 
been expended. We may here correctly say that the me- 
chanical force of the arm is converted into music. In a 
similar way we say that the arrested motion of onr de- 
scending weight, or of the cannon-ball, is converted into 
heat. The mode of motion changes, but motion still con- 
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tinues; tlie motion of the mass is converted into a motion 
of the atoms of the mass; and these small motions, com- 
municated to the nerves, produce the sensation we call 
heat. 

W* e know the amount of heat which a given amount of 
mechanical force can develop. Our lead ball, for exam- 
ple, in falling to the earth generated a quantity of heat 
sufficient to raise its own temperature three- fifths of a 
Fahrenheit degree. It reached the earth with a velocity 
of 32 feet a second, and forty times this velocity would be 
small for a rifle bullet; multiplying gths by the square 
of 40, we find that the amount of heat developed by col- 
lision with the target would, if wholly concentrated in the 
lead, raise its temperature 960 degrees. This would be 
more than sufficient to fuse the lead. In reality, how- 
ever, the heat developed is divided between the lead and 
the body against which it strikes; nevertheless, it would 
be worth while to pay attention to this point, and to as- 
certain whether rifle bullets do not, under some circum- 
stances, show signs of fusion.* 

From the motion of sensible masses, by gravity and 
other means, we now pass to the motion of atoms toward 
each other by chemical affinity. A collodion balloon filled 
with a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen being hung in 
the focus of a parabolic mirror, in the focus of a second 
mirror 20 feet distant a strong electric light was suddenly , 
generated; the instant the concentrated light fell upon the 
balloon, the gases within it exploded, hydrochloric acid 


* Eight years subsequently this surmise was proved correct. In the Franco- 
Gterman War signs of fusion were observed in the case of bullets impinging on 
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being the result. Here tbe atoms virtually fell together, 
the amount of heat produced showing the enormous force 
of the collision. The burning of charcoal in oxygen is 
an old experiment, but it has now a significance beyond 
what it used to have; we now regard the act of combina- 
tion on the part of the atoms of oxygen and coal as we 
regard the clashing of a falling weight against the earth. 
The heat produced in both cases is referrihle to a common 
cause. A diamond, which burns in oxygen as a star ot 
white light, glows and burns in consequence of the falhng 
of the atoms of oxygen against it. And could we meas- 
ure the velocity of the atoms when they clash, and could 
we find their number and weights, multiplying the weight 
of each atom by the square of its velocity, and adding all 
together, wo should got a number representing the exact 
amount of boat dovolopod by the union of the oxygen and 
carbon. 

Thus far we have regarded the heat developed by the 
clashing of sonsiblo masses and of atoms. Work is ex- 
pended in giving motion to these atoms or masses, and 
boat is dcvoloj)od. Jiut wo reverse this process daily, and 
by the expcjulituro of boat execute work. Wo can raise 
a weight by heat; and in this agent we possess an enor- 
mous store t»f mechanical power. A pound of coal produces 
by its combination with oxygen an amount of heat which, 
if mcohanioally applied, would suffice to raise a weight 
of 100 lbs. to a height of 20 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. Conversely, 100 lbs. falling from a height of 20 
miles, and striking against the earth, would generate an 
amount of heat equal to that developed by the combus 
tion of a pound of coal. Wherever work is done by heat, 
heat disappears- A gun which fires a ball is less heated 
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than one which fires a blank cartridg*'. Ti»o 4 ua!itity of 
heat oommunicatod to the boiler of a working steam- 
engine is greater than that whieli could be obtained from 
the reuoadensation of the sU'uni, after it hiul done its 
work; and the amount of work pcrbrnned is the exact 
equivalent of the amount of heat lost. Mr. Smyti» in- 
formed U.4, in hirt intercHting dim^ourse, that we ttig an- 
nually 84 millions of tons of <u>al from our pits. The 
amount of nieohanical force rcprcseiitad by this tjuantity 
of coal scorns perfectly fabulous. The otunlmstion of 
a single pound of coal, supposing it to take place in a 
miuuta, wotild be equivalent to the work of IHR) horses; 
and if we suppose 108 millions of horses working day and 
night with unimpaired strength, for a year, their unitetl 
energies would enable them to perform an amount of work 
just equivalent to that which the annual produce of our 
coal- fields would be able to accomplish. 

Comparing with ordinary gravity the force with which 
oxygon and carbon unite together, chemieul ullinity seems 
almost infinite. But let ns give gravity fair play by per- 
mitting it to act throughout its entire range. Place a 
body at suoh a distance from the earth that the attraeti«m 
of our planet is barely sensible, and lot it fail bj tht* earth 
from this distance. It would reach tlie earth with a final 
velocity of 88,747 feet a second; and on collision with the 
earth the body would generate about twitm the aiiumnt of 
heat generated by tbe combustion of an equal weight 
of coal- We have stated that by falling through a spa«*e 
of 16 feet our lead bullet would be heated thrvti-fifths of 
a degree; but a body falling from an infinite distance has 
already used up 1,290,069 parts out of of tbe 
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of tlie surface; on this space only T; 3 oJ;oooths of the whole 
force is exerted. 

Let us now turn our thoughts for a moment from the 
earth to the sun. The researches of Sir John Herschel 
and M. Pouillet have informed us of the annual expendi- 
ture of the sun as regards heat; and by an easy calcula- 
tion we ascertain the precise amount of the expenditure 
which falls to the share of our planet. Out of 2,300 million 
parts of light and heat the earth receives one. The whole 
heat emitted by the sun in a minute would be competent 
to boil 12,000 millions of cubic miles of ice-cold water. 
How is this enormous loss made good — ^whence is the 
sun’s heat derived, and by what means is it maintained? 
No combustion — no chemical affinity with which we are 
acquainted — would be competent to produce the tempera- 
ture of the sun’s surface. Besides, were the sun a burn- 
ing body merely, its light and heat would speedily come 
to an end. Supposing it to be a solid globe of coal, iis 
combustion would only cover 4,600 years of expenditure. 
In this short time it would burn itself out. What agency 
then can produce the temperature and maintain the out- 
lay? We have already regarded the case of a body fall- 
ing from a great distance toward the earth, and found 
that the heat generated by its collision would be twice 
that produced by the combustion of an equal weight of 
coal. How much greater must be the heat developed by 
a body falling against the sun I The maximum velocity 
with which a body can strike the earth is about 7 miles 
in a second; the maximum velocity with which it can 
strike the sun is 390 miles in a second. And as the heat 
developed by the collision is proportional to the square 
of the velocity destroyed, an asteroid falling into the sun 
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with the above velocity would generate about 10,000 times 
the quantity of heat produced by the combustion of an 
asteroid of coal of the same weight. 

Have we any reason to believe that such bodies exist 
in space, and that they may be raining down upon the 
sun? The meteorites flashing through the air are small 
planetary bodies, drawn by the earth^s attraction. They 
enter our atmosphere with planetary velocity, and by fric- 
tion against the air they are raised to incandescence and 
caused to emit light and heat. At certain seasons of the 
year they shower down upon us in great numbers. In 
Boston 240,000 of them were observed in nine hours. 
There is no reason to suppose that the planetary system 
is limited to ‘‘vast masses of enormous weight”; there is, 
on the contrary, reason to believe that space is stocked 
with smaller masses, which obey the same laws as the 
larger ones. That lenticular envelope which surrounds 
the sun, and which is known to astronomers as the Zodi- 
acal light, is probably a crowd of meteors; and, moving 
as they do in a resisting medium, they must continually 
approach the sun. Palling into it, they would produce 
enormous heat, and this would constitute a source from 
which the annual loss of heat might be made good. The 
sun, according to this hypothesis, would continually grow 
larger; but how much larger? Were our moon to fall 
into the sun, it would develop an amount of heat suffi- 
cient to cover one or two years’ loss; and were our earth 
to fall into the sun a century’s loss would be made good. 
Still, our moon and our earth, if distributed over the sur- 
face of the sun, would utterly vanish from perception. 
Indeed, the quantity of matter competent to produce the 
required effect would, during the range of history, cause 
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no appreciable augmentation in tbe sun’s magnitude. The 
augmentation of the sun’s attractive force would be more 
sensible. However this hypothesis may fare as a repre- 
sentant of what is going on in Nature, it certainly shows 
how a sun might be formed and maintained on known 
thormo-dynamio principles. 

Our earth moves in its orbit with a velocity of 68,040 
miles an hour. Were this motion stopped, an amount of 
heat would be developed sufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture of a globe of lead of the same size as the earth 
884,000 degrees of the centigrade thermometer. It has 
been prophesied that “the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat.” The earth’s own motion embraces the con- 
(iitions erf fulfilment; stop that motion, and the greater 
part, if not the whole, of our planet would be reduced 
to vapor. If the earth fell into the sim, the amount <rf 
heat developed by the shock would be equal to that de- 
rdoped by tite combasH<m. of a mass of solid coal 6,435 
times the earth in size.' 

There is one other consideration connected with the 
permanence of our present terrestrial conditions which is 
well worthy of our attention. Standing upon one of the 
London bridges, we observe the current of the Thames re- 
vereed, and the water poured upward twice a day. The 
water thus moved rubs against the river’s bed, and heat 
IS tlie ocaasequenoo of this friction. The heat thus gen- 
erated is in part radiated into space and lost, as far as 
the with is oonoemed. What snpplies this incessant loss ? 
The earth’s rotation. Let us look a little more closely at 
the matter. Imagine the moon fixed, and the eaath turn- 
ing like a wheel from west to east in its diurnal rotation, 
jjuppoge a high mountain on the earih’s surface approach- 
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ing the earth’s meridian; that mountain is, as it were, laic 
hold of by the moon ; it forms a kind of handle by whicl 
the earth is pulled more quickly round. But when th( 
meridian is passed the pull of the moon on the mountaii 
would be in the opposite direction, it would tend to di 
minish the velocity of rotation as much as it previous!] 
augmented it; thus the action of all fixed bodies on th( 
earth’s surface is neutralized. But suppose the mountaii 
to lie always to the east of the moon’s meridian, the pul 
then would be always exerted against the earth’s rotation 
the velocity of which would be diminished in a degree 
corresponding to the strength of the pull. The tidal wav 
occupies this positio7i---\\, lies always to the east of th^ 
moon’s meridian. The waters of the ocean are in par 
dragged as a brake along the surface of the earth; and a 
a brake they must diminish the velocity of the earth’ 
rotation.^ Supposing then that we turn a mill by the ac 
tion of the tide, and produce heat by the friction of th 
millstones; that heat has an origin totally different fror 
the heat produced by another mill which is turned by i 
mountain stream. The former is produced at the expens 
of the earth’s rotation, the latter at the expense of th 
sun’s radiation. 

The sun, by the act of vaporization, lifts mechanicall; 
all the moisture of our air, which, when it condenses, fall 
in the form of rain, and when it freezes falls as snow. Ii 
this solid form it is piled upon the Alpine heights, an( 
furnishes materials for glaciers. But the sun again intei 
poses, liberates the solidified liquid, and permits it to ro] 
by gravity to the sea. The mechanical force of ever 


^ Kant Bomiised an action of this kind. 
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river in the world as it rolls toward tlie ocean is drawn 
Irom the heat of the sun. No streamlet glides to a lower 
level without having heou first lifted to the elevation from 
which it springs by the power of the sun. The energy 
of winds is also due entirely to the same power. 

But there is still another work which the sun performs, 
and its oonnoction with which is not so obvious. Trees 
and vegetables grow upon the earth, and when burned 
they ^vo rise to heat, and hence to mechanical energy. 
Whence is this power derived? You see this oxide of 
iron, produced by the falling together of the atoms of iron 
and oxygen; you cannot see this transparent carbonic acid 
gas, formed by the falling together of carbon and oxygen. 
The atoms thus in close union resemble our lead weight 
while resting on the earth; but we can wind up the 
weight and prepare it for another fall, and so these atoms 
can be wound up and thus enabled to repeat the process 
of combination. In the building of plants carbonic acid 
is the material from which the carbon of the plant is de- 
rived; and the solar beam is the agent which tears the 
atoms asunder, sotting the oxygen free, and allowing the 
carbon to aggregate in woody fibre. Let the solar rays 
fall ujxm a surface of sand; tbe sand is beated, and 
Anally radiates away as much heat as it receives; let the 
same beams fall upon a forest, the quantity of heat given 
back is less than the forest receives; for the energy of a 
portion of the sunbeams is invested in building the trees. 
Without the sun the reduction of the carbonic acid can- 
not be ofloetod, and an amount of sunlight is consumed 
exactly equivalent to tbe molecular work done. Thus 
trees are formed; thus tbe cotton on which Mr. Bazley 
discoursed last Friday is produced. I ignite this cotton. 
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discourse? Tlioy are the work of a man ol whom you 
have scarcely ever heard— the published labors of a Ger- 
man doctor, named Mayer.. Without external stimulus, 
and pursuing his profession as town physician in Heil- 
bronn, this man was the first to raise the conception of 
the interaction of heat and other natural forces to clear- 
ness in his own mind. And yet he is scarcely ever heard 
of, and even to scientific men his merits are hut partially 
known. Led by his own beautiful researches, and quite 
independent of Mayor, Mr. Joule published in 1843 his 
flrat paper on the “Mechanical Value of Heat”; but in 
1842 Mayor had actually calculated the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat from data which only a man of the rarest 
ptnictration co\ild turn to account. In 1845 ho published 
\m memoir on “Organic Motion,” and applied the me- 
chauical theory of heat in the most fearless and precise 
inaanet to vital processes- He also embraced the other 
natural agents in his chain of conservation. In 1868 Mr. 
Waterston proposed, independently, the meteoric theory 
of the sun’s heat, and in 1864 Professor William Thom- 
son apjdicHl his admirable mathematical powers to the 
development of the theory; but six years previously the 
Bulqect had been handled in a masterly manner by Mayer, 
and all that I have said about it has boon derived from 
him. When wo consider the circumstances of Mayer’s 
life, and the period at which he wrote, we cannot fail to 
l>e struck with astonishment at what ho has accomplished. 
Here was a man of genius working in silence, animated 
«>iely by a love of his subject, and arriving at the most 
important results in advance of those whoso lives were 
entirely devoted to Natural Philosophy. It was the acci- 
dent of bleeding a feverish patient at Java in 1840 that 
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led Mayer to speeiilato on these snhjoets. He noticed that 
the venous blood in the tropics was of u bri^'liler red than 
in colder latitudes, and his reasoning on this fact let! him 
into the laboratory of natural forces, whiTe he has worked 
with aucsh signal ability ami success. Well, you will <le- 
siro to know what has InuHune of this man. His mind, 
it is alh'gc<I, gave way; it is said ho became imsane, and 
he was certainly sent to a lunatic asylum. In a biograph- 
ical dictionary of his country it is stated that he tlied 
there, but this is incorrect. Ho recovered; and, I believe, 
is at this moment a cultivatur of vineyards in Heillironn. 


Jess 20, 1882. 

While preparing for publication my last course of lec- 
tures on Heat, 1 wished to make myself HCijuainted with 
all that l>r. Mayer had dime in eoiuieetion with this sub- 
jeeL I accordingly wrote to two gi'nllemen who above all 
others seemed likely to give me the information which 
I needed.* Both of them are (termans, ami Itotli pur- 
ticntlarly distitiguished in connection with the Dynafiiical 
Theory of Heat, Kach of them kindly furnished m«* with 
the list of Mayor's publications, and one of them ((’Inn- 
sins) was HO friendly as to order them fn»m a hookseller, 
and to semi them to nm. This friend, in Ids rejdy to my 
first letter regarding Mayer, Htattal his belief that I should 
not find anything very important in Mayer’s writings; 
hut before forwarding the memoirs to me lit* read them 
himself. His letter aoooinpanying thesn contains the fal- 
lowing words; “I must hero retraet tho stattunent in my 
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last letter, that you would not find much matter of impor- 
tance in Mayer’s writings: T am astonished at the multi- 
tude of beautiful and correct thoughts which they con- 
tain”; and ho goes on to point out various important 
subjects in the treatment of which Mayor had anticipated 
other eminent writers. My other friend, in whose own 
publications the name of Mayer repeatedly occurs, and 
whose papers containing these rofcrenccs were translated 
some years ago by myself, was, on the 10th of last month, 
unacquainted with the thoughtful and beautiful essay of 
Mayer’s, entitled “Beitrage zur Dynamik des Himmels,” 
and in 1864, when Professor William Thomson developed 
in so striking a manner the meteoric tlieory of the sun’s 
heat, he was certainly not aware of the existence of that 
essay, though frotn a recent article in “Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” I infer that ho is now aware of it. Mayer’s physio- 
logical writings have been referred to by physiologists — 
by Dr. Carpenter, for example — in terms of honoring 
recognition. Wo have hitherto, indeed, obtained frag- 
mentary glimpses of the man, partly from physicists and 
partly from physiologists; but his total merit has never 
yet boon recognized as it assuredly would have been had 
ho chosen a happier mode of publication. 1 do not think 
a greater dissorvico could bo done to a man of science 
than to overstate his claims: such overstatement is sure 
to recoil to the disadvantage of him in whoso interest it 
is made. But when Mayer’s opportunities, achievements 
and fate are taken into account, I do not think that I 
shall be deeply Idamed for attempting to place him in 
that honorable position which I believe to be his due. 

Here, however, are the titles of Mayer’s papers, the 
perusal of which will correct any error of judgment into 
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wHcli I may taYe fallen regarding their anthor. “Bemer- 
kungen tiber die Krafte der unbelebten ISTatar,'^ Liebig’s 
“Annalen,” 1842, yoL 42, p- 231; “Die Organiscbe Be- 
wegung in ihrem Znsammenliange mit dem Stoffwecbsel, 
Heilbronn, 1845; “Beitrage znr Dymamik des Himmels,” 
Heilbronn, 1848; “Bemerkungen liber das Mecbanische 
Equivalent der Warme,” Heilbronn, 1851. 


In Memoriam. — ^Dr. Julius Robert Mayer died at Heil- 
bronn on March 20, 1878, aged 63 years. It gives me 
pleasure to reflect that the great position which he will 
forever occupy in the annals of science was first virtually 
assigned to him in the foregoing discourse. He was sub- 
sequently chosen by acclamation a member of the French 
Academy of Sciences; and he received from the Royal 
Society the Copley medal — its highest reward.* 


November, 18T8. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Griasgow 
in 1876 — ^that is to say, more than fourteen years after its 
delivery and publication — the foregoing lecture was made 
the cloak for an unseemly personal attack by Professor 
Tait. The anger which found this uncourteous vent dates 
from 1863,® when it fell to my lot to maintain, in opposi- 
tion to him and a more eminent colleague, the position 
which in 1862 I had assigned to Dr. Mayer. In those 
days Professor Tait denied to Mayer all originality, and 
he has since, 1 regret to say, never missed an opportunity, 

* See “The Copley Medalist for p. 4.7a. 

* See ‘TMosopiiical Magazine’^ for this and the succeeding years. 
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howcTer small, of carping at Mayer’s claims. Tlie action 
of the Academy of Sciences and of the Eoyal Society sum- 
marily disposes of this detraction, to which its object, 
during his lifetime, never vouchsafed either remonstrance 
or reply. 

Some time ago Professor Tait published a volume of 
lectures entitled “Eecent Advances in Physical Science,” 
which I have reason to know has evoked an amount of 
censure far beyond that hitherto publicly expressed. 
Many of the best heads on the continent of Europe agree 
in their rejection and condemnation of the historic por- 
tions of this book. In March last it was subjected to a 
brief but pungent critique by Du Bois-Eeymond, the cele- 
brated Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin. Du Bois-Reymond’s address was on “National 
Feeling,” and his critique is thus wound up: “The au- 
thor of the ‘Lectures’ is not, perhaps, sufficiently well 
acquainted with the history on which he professes to 
throw light, and on the later phases of which he passes 
so unreserved (schroff) a judgment. He thus exposes 
himself to the suspicion — which, unhappily, is not weak- 
ened by his other writings — that the fiery Celtic blood of 
his country occasionally runs away with him, converting 
him for the time into a scientific Chauvin. Scientific 
Chauvinism,” adds the learned secretary, “from which 
German investigators have hitherto kept free, is more 
reprehensible (gehassig) than political Chauvinism, inas- 
much as self-control {sittliche Haltung) is more to be 
expected from men of science than from the politically 
excited mass.” ^ 

’ Festrede, delivered before tbe Academy of Sciences of Berlin, in celebra- 
tion of the birthday of the Emperor and King, March 28, 1818, 
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In tlic cane before, thin *‘c‘X|'H*ctation’’ woukl, I fear, 
bo (loomed to dinappointmeot Bat Du Boia- Eeymond 
and liiB countrymen must not lujcept the writings of Pro- 
fessor Tait as representative of tlia thought of Knglanti 
Surely no nation in the world has morc^ idTectuaily Hhakcn 
its(df free from scJentiilc Chauvinistn. From the diiy that 
Davy, on presenting the (h^plc^y medal to Arago, Meorn» 
fully brushed aside that sptiriouH patriotism whicdi would 
run national boundaricB through the free domain of 
scrionce, chivalry toward fortdgners has lumi a guiding 
primdple with the Royal Soe.iety. 

On the more private anuuiities indulged in l>y Pro- 
fessor Tait, I do not consider it necessary to say a word. 
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OOlsTTEIBUTIONS TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS* 

H AVIHGt on previous occasions dwelt upon the 
enormous differences which exist among gaseous 
bodies both as regards their power of absorbing 
and emitting radiant heat, I have now to consider the 
effect of a change of aggregation. When a gas is con- 
densed to a liquid, or a liquid congealed to a solid, the 
molecules coalesce and grapple .with each other by forces 
which, are insensible as long as the gaseous state is main- 
tained. But, even in the solid and liquid conditions, the 
luminiferous ether still surrounds the molecules: hence, 
if the acts of radiation and absorption depend on them 
individually, regardless of their state of aggregation, the 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state ought not ma- 
terially to affect the radiant and absorbent power. If, on 
the contrary, the mutual entanglement of the molecules 
by the force of cohesion be of paramount influence, then 
we may expect that liquids will exhibit a deportment 
toward radiant heat altogether different from that of the 
vapors from which they are derived. 

The first part of an inquiry conducted in 1863-64 was 
devoted to an exhaustive examination of this question. 
Twelve different liquids were employed, and five different 

' A discourse delivered at the Royal Institution, March 18, 1864 — supple- 
menting, though of prior date, the Rede Lecture on Radiation. 
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layers of each, varying in thickness from 0-02 of an inch 
to 0*27 of an inch. The liquids were enclosed, not in 
glass vessels, which would have materially modified the 
incident heat, but between plates of transparent rock-salt, 
which only slightly affected the radiation. The source of 
heat throughout these comparative experiments consisted 
of a platinum wire, raised to incandescence by an electric 
current of unvarying strength. The quantities of radiant 
heat absorbed and transmitted by each of the liquids at 
the respective thicknesses were first determined. The 
vapors of these liquids were subsequently examined, the 
quantities of vapor employed being rendered proportional 
to the quantities of liquid previously traversed by the ra- 
diant heat. The result was that, for heat from the same 
source, the order of absorption of Equids and of their 
vapors proved absolutely the same. There is no known 
exception to this law; so that, to determine the position 
of a vapor as an absorber or a radiator, it is only nec- 
essary to determine the position of its liquid. 

This result proves that the state of aggregation, as far, 
at all events, as the liquid stage is concerned, is of alto- 
gether subordinate moment — a conclusion which will prob- 
ably prove to be of cardinal importance in molecular 
physics. On one important and contested point it has 
a special bearing. If the position of a liquid as an ab- 
sorber and radiator determine that of its vapor, the posi- 
tion of water fixes that of aqueous vapor. Water has 
been compared with other liquids in a multitude of ex- 
periments, and it has been found, both as a radiant and 
, as an absorbent, to transcend them all. Thus, for exam- 
ple, a layer of bisulphide of carbon 0*02 of an inch in 
thickness absorbs 6 per cent and allows 94 per cent of 
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the radiation from the red-hot platinum spiral to pass 
through it; benzol absorbs 48 and transmits 67 per cent 
of the same radiation; alcohol absorbs 67 and transmits 
88 per cent, and alcohol, as an absorber of radiant heat, 
stands at the head of all liquids except one. The oxocj)- 
tion is ■water. A layer of this substance, of the thickness 
alK)Vo given, absorbs 81 per cent and permits only 19 per 
cent of the radiation to pass through it Had no single 
experiment ever liccn made upon the vapor of water, its 
vigorous action upon radiant heat might be inferred from 
the deportment of the liquid. 

The relation of absorption and radiation to the ohomi- 
cal constitution of the radiating and absorbing substances 
was next briefly considered. For the first six substances 
in the list of liquids examined, the radiant and ahsorlHJnt 
powers augment as the number of atoms in the compound 
molecule augments. Thus, bisulphide of carbon has 8 
atoms, chloroform 6, iodide of ethyl 8, benzol 12, and 
amylene 16 atoms in their respective molecules. The 
order of their power as radiants and absorlmnts is that 
hero indicated, hisuljdiide of carbon being the feeblest 
and amylene the strongest of the six. Alcohol, however, 
excels benzol as an absorber, though it has hut 9 atoms 
in its molecule; but, on the other hand, its molecule is 
rendered more complex by the introduction of a new ele- 
ment. Benzol contains carlmn and hydrogen, while alco- 
hol contains carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Thus, not 
only does atomic muUitttde come into play in alwiorption 
and radiation — atomio compleoeity must also be taken into 
account I would recommend to the particular attention 
of chemists the molecule of water; the deportment of this 

substance toward radiant heat being perfectly anomalons, 
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if tlie chemical formula at present ascribed to it be 
correct. 

Sir William Herscbel made the important discovery 
that, beyond the limits of the red end of the solar spec- 
trum, rays of high heating power exist which are incom- 
petent to excite vision. The discovery is capable of ex- 
tension. Dissolving iodine in the bisulphide of carbon, a 
solution is obtained which entirely intercepts the light of 
the most brilliant flames, while to the ultra-red .rays of 
such flames the same iodine is found to be perfectly dia- 
thermic. The transparent bisulphide, which is highly 
pervious to invisible heat, exercises on it the same ab- 
sorption as the perfectly opaque solution. A hollow prism 
filled with the opaque liquid being placed in the path of 
the beam from an electric lamp, the light-spectrum is com- 
pletely intercepted, but the heat-spectrum may be received 
upon a screen and there examined. Falling upon a 
thermo-electric pile, its invisible presence is shown by 
the prompt deflection of even a coarse galvanometer. 

What, then, is the physical meaning of opacity and 
transparency as regards light and radiant heat? The vis- 
ible rays of the spectrum differ from the invisible ones 
simply in period. The sensation of light is excited by 
waves of ether shorter and more quickly recurrent than 
the non- visual waves which fall beyond the extreme red. 
But why should iodine stop the former and allow the 
latter to pass? The answer to this question no doubt 
is, that the intercepted waves are those whose periods of 
recurrence coincide with the periods of oscillation possible 
to the atoms of the dissolved iodine. The elastic forces 
which keep these atoms apart compel them to vibrate in 
definite periods, and, when these periods synchronize with 
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ttose of the ethereal waves, the latter are absorbed. 
Briefly defined, then, transparency in liquids, as well 
as in gases, is synonymous with discord, while opacity 
is synonymous with accord, between the periods of the 
waves of ether and those of the molecules on which they 
impinge. 

According to this view transparent and colorless sub- 
stances owe their transparency to the dissonance existing 
between the oscillating periods of their atoms and those 
of the waves of the whole visible spectrum. From the 
prevalence of transparency in compound bodies, the gen- 
eral discord of the vibrating periods of their atoms with 
the light-giving waves of the spectrum may be inferrcKl; 
while their synchronism with the ultra-red jnsriods is to l>e 
inferred from their opacity to the ultra-rod rays. Water 
illustrates this in a most striking manner. It is highly 
transparent to the luminous rays, which proves that it» 
atoms do not readily oscillate in the periods which excite 
vision. It is highly opaque to the ultra-red undulations, 
which proves the synchronism of its vibrating |)eriodB 
with those of the longer waves. 

If, then, to the radiation from any source water shows 
itself eminently or perfectly opaque, we may infer that the 
atoms whence the radiation emanates oscillate in ultra-red 
periods. Let us apply this test to the radiation from a 
flame of hydrogen. This flame oonsists mainly of incan- 
descent aqueous vapor, the temperature of which, as cal- 
culated by Bunsen, is 8,259® 0., so that, if the penetrative 
power of radiant heat, as generally supposed, augment 
with the temperature of its source, we may expect tiia 
radiation from this flame to be copiously triinsmitted by 
water. While, however, a layer of tihe bisulphide of oar- 
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bon 0-07 of an inch in thickness transmits 72 per cent of 
the incident radiation, and while every other liquid exam- 
ined transmits more or less of the heat, a layer of water 
of the above thickness is entirely opaque to the radiation 
from the hydrogen flame. Thus we establish accord be- 
tween the periods of the atoms of cold water and those 
of aqueous vapor at a temperature of 8,269° C. But the 
periods of water have already been proved to be ultra- 
red — hence those of the hydrogen flame must be sensibly 
ultra-red also. The absorption by dry air of the heat 
emitted by a platinum spiral raised to incandescence by 
electricity is insensible, while that by the t)rdinary undried 
air is 6 per cent. Substituting for the platinum spiral a 
hydrogen flame, the absorption by dry air still remains 
insensible, while that of the undried air rises to 20 per 
cent of the entire radiation. The temperature of the hy- 
drogen flame is, as stated, 8,269° 0.; that of the aqueous 
vapor of the air 20° C. Supj)O80, then, the temperature of 
aqueous vapor to rise from 20° C. to 8,269“ C., we must 
conclude that the augmentation of temperature is applied 
to an increase of amplitude or width of swing, and not to 
the introduction of quicker periods into the radiation. 

The part played by aqueous vapor in the economy of 
nature is far more wonderful than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. To nourish the vegetation of the earth the actinic 
and luminous rays of the sun must penetrate our atmos- 
phere; and to such rays aqueous va])or is eminently trans- 
parent. The violet and the ultra-violet rays pass through 
it with freedom. To protect vegetation from destructive 
chills the terrestrial rays must be cheeked in their transit 
toward stellar space; and this is accomplished by the 
aqueous vapor diffused through the air. This substance 
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is the great moderator of the earth’s temperature, bring- 
ing its extremes into proximity, and obviating contrasts 
between day and night wliich would render life insupport- 
able. But we can advance beyond this general statement, 
now that w© know the radiation from aqueous vapor is 
intercepted, in a special degree, by water, and, recipro- 
cally, the radiation from water by aqueous vapor; for it 
follows from this that the very act of nocturnal refrigera- 
tion which prodiic.es the condensation of a(pieouB vapor at 
the surface of the earth — giving, as it were, a vamiah of 
water to that surface-— imparts to terrestrial radiation that 
partiotilar character which diaqiialifies it from passing 
through the earth’s atmosphere and losing itself in space. 

And here we come to a question in molecular physi(‘s 
which at the |)reHent moment occupies attention. By al- 
lowing the violet and ultra-violet rays of the spectrum to 
fall upon sulphate of quinine and other substances, Pro- 
fessor Stokes has changed the periods of those rays. At- 
tempts have been made to produce a similar result at the 
other end of tli© spectrum — to convert the ultra-red periods 
into periods competent to excite vision— hut hitherto with- 
out suecesH. Such a change of period, I agree with Dr. 
Miller in heliaving, occurs when the lime-light is produced 
by an oxy-hydrogen flame. In this common experiment 
there is an actual breaking np of long periods into short 
ones— a true rendering of unvisual periods visual. The 
change of refrangibility here effected differs from that of 
Professor Stokes; ftrst, by its being in the opposite di- 
rection— that is, from a lower refrangibility to a higher; 
and, secondly, in the circumstance that the lime is heatml 
by the collision of the molecules of aqueous vapor, before 
their heat has assumed the radiant form. But it cannot 
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be doubted that the same effect would be produced by 
radiant heat of the same periods, provided the motion 
of the ether could be rendered sufficiently intense.* The 
effect in principle is the same, whether we consider the 
lime to be struck by a particle of aqueous vapor oscillat- 
ing at a certain rate, or by a particle of ether oscillating 
at the same rate. 

By plunging a platinum wire into a hydrogen flame wo 
cause it to glow, and thus introduce shorter periods into 
the radiation. These, as already stated, are in discord 
with the atomic vibrations of water; hence wo may infer 
that the transmission through water will bo rendered more 
copious by the introduction of the wire into the flame. 
Experiment proves this conclusion to be teue. Water, 
from being opaque, opens a passage to 6 per cent of the 
radiation from the spiral. A tirin plate of colorless glass, 
moreover, transmits 68 per cent of the radiation from the 
hydrogen flame; but when the flame and sj)iral are em- 
ployed, 78 per cent of the heat is transmitted. 

For an alcohol flame Knoblauch ami Molloni found 
glass to be loss transparent than for the same flame witli 
a platinum spiral immersed in it; but Melloni afterward 
showed that the result was not general — that black glass 
and black mica were decidedly more diathermic to the 
radiation from the pure alcohol flame. Melloni did not 
explain this, but the reason is now obvious. The mitai 
and glass owe their blackness to the carbon diffused 
through them. This carbon, as first proved by Melloni, 
is in some measure transparent to the ultra-red rays, and 
I have myself succeeded in transmitting between 40 and 


' XUa was soon aiterward aocompUshod. Boo pp. 63-45. 
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60 per cent of the radiation from a hydrogen flame 
through a layer of carbon which intercepted the light of 
an intensely brilliant flame. The products of combustion 
of alcohol are carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, the heat 
of which is almost wholly ultra-red. For this radiation, 
then, the carbon is in a considerable degree transparent, 
while for the radiation from the platinum spiral it is in 
a great measure opaque. The platinum wire, therefore, 
which augmented the radiation through the pure glass, 
augmented the absorption of the black glass and mica. 

ITo more striking or instructive illustration of the in- 
fluence of coincidence could be adduced than that fur- 
nished by the radiation from a carbonic oxide flame. 
Here the product of combustion is carbonic acid; and on 
the radiation from this flame even the ordinary carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere exerts a powerful effect. A quan- 
tity of the gas, only one-thirtieth of an atmosphere in 
density, contained in a polished brass tube four feet long, 
intercepts 60 per cent of the radiation from the carbonic 
oxide flame. For the heat emitted by lampblack, olefiant 
gas is a far more powerful absorber than carbonic acid; 
in fact, for such heat, with one exception, carbonic acid 
is the most feeble absorber to be found among the com- 
pound gases. Moreover, for the radiation from a hydro- 
gen flame olefiant gas possesses twice the absorbent power 
of carbonic acid, while for the radiation from the carbonic 
oxide flame, at a common .pressure of one inch of mercury, 
the absorption by carbonic acid is more than twice that 
of olefiant gas. Thus we establish the coincidence of 
period between carbonic acid at a temperature of 20® 0. 
and carbonic acid at a temperature of over 8,000® 0., 
the periods of oscillation of both the incandescent and 
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the cold gas belonging to the ultra-red portion, of the 
spectrum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks and experi- 
ments how impossible it is to determine the efEect of tem- 
perature pure and simple on the transmission of radiant 
heat if different sources of heat be employed. Through- 
out such an examination the same oscillating atoms ought 
to be retained. This is done by heating a platinum spiral 
by an electric current, the temperature meanwhile varying 
between the widest possible limits. Their comparative 
opacity to the ultra-red rays shows the general accord of 
the oscillating periods of the vapors referred to at the com- 
mencement of this lecture with those of the ultra-red un- 
dulations. Hence, by gradually heating a platinum wire 
from darkness up to whitraiess, we ought gradually to 
augment the discord between it and tirese Tt^rs, a^ 
thus augment the transmission. Experiment entirely con- 
firms this conclusion. Formic ether, for example, absorbs 
46 per cent of the radiation from a platinum spiral heated 
to barely visible redness; 82 per cent ofif the radiation 
from the same spiral at a red heat; 26 per cent of the 
radiation from a white-hot spiral, and only 21 per cent 
when the spiral is brought near its point of fusion. Re- 
markable eases of inversion as to transparency also occur. 
For barely visible redness formic ether is more opaque 
than sulphuric; for a bright red heat both are equally 
teansparent; while, for a white heat, and still more for a 
higher tmnperature, sulphuric ether is more opaque than 
formic. This result gives us a clear view of the relation- 
ship of the two substances to the luminiferous ether. As 
we introduce waves of shorter period the sulphuric ether 
itegments most rapidly in opacity; that is to say, its acwrd 
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with the shorter wayes is greater than that of the formic. 
Hence we may infer that the atoms of formic ether oscil- 
late, on the whole, more slowly than those of sulphuric 
ether. 

When the source of heat is a Leslie’s cube coated with 
lampblack and filled with boiling water, the opacity of 
formic ether in comparison with sulphuric is very de- 
cided. With this source also the positions of chloroform 
and iodide of methyl are inverted. For a white-hot spiral, 
the absorption of chloroform vapor being 10 per cent, 
that of iodide of methyl is 16; with the blackened cube 
as source, the absorption by chloroform is 22 per cent, 
while that by the iodide of methyl is only 19. This in- 
version is not the result of temperature merely; for when 
a platinum wire, heated to the temperature of boiling 
water, is employed as a source, the iodide continues to 
be the most powerful absorber. All the experiments 
hitharto made go to prove that from heated lampblack an 
emission takes place which synchronizes in an especial 
manner with chloroform. For the cube at 100® C., coated 
with, lampblack, the absorption by chloroform is more 
than three times that by bisulphide of carbon; for the 
radiation from the most luminous portion of a gas-flame 
the absorption by chloroform is also considerably in ex- 
cels of that by bisulphide of carbon; while, for the flame 
of a Bunsen’s burner, from which the incandescent carbon 
particles are removed by the free admixture of air, the 
absorption by bisulphide of carbon is nearly twice that by 
chloroform. The removal of the carbon particles more than 
doubles the relative transparency of the chloroform. Test- 
ing, moreover, the radiation from various parts of the 
same flame, it was found that for the blue base of the 
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flame the biaiilphide of carbon was most opaque, while 
for all other parts of the flame the chloroform was most 
opaque. For the radiation from a very small gas- flame, 
consisting of a blue base and a small white tip, the bisul- 
phide was also most opaque, and its opacity very decid- 
edly exceeded that of the chloroform when the source of 
heat was the flame of bisulphide of carbon. Comparing 
the radiation from a Leslie’s cube coated with isinglass 
with that from a similar cube coated with lampblack, at 
the common temperature of 100® C., it was found that, 
out of eleven vapors, all but one absorbed the radiation 
from the isinglass most powerfully; the single exception 
was chloroform. 

It is worthy of remark that whenever, through a change 
of source, the position of a vapor as an absorber of radiant 
heat was altered, the position of the liquid from which the 
vapor was derived underwent a similar change. 

It is still a point of difference between eminent investi- 
gators whether radiant heat, up to a temperature of 100° 
0., is monochromatic or not. Some affirm this; some 
deny it. A long series of experiments enables mo to state 
that probably no two substances at a temperature of 100® 
0. emit heat of the same quality. The heat omitted by 
isinglass, for example, is different from that emitted by 
lampblack, and the heat emitted by cloth, or paper, differs 
from both. It is also a subject of discussion whether rook- 
salt is equally diathermic to all kinds of caiorific niys; the 
differences affirmed to exist by some investigators being 
ascribed by others to differences of incidence from the 
various eonroes employed. MM. de la Provostaye and 
Besains maintain the former view, Melloni and M. Knob- 
lauch maintain the latter, I tested this point without 
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changing anything but the temperature of the source; its 
size, distance, and surroundings remaining the same. The 
experiments proved rock-salt to be colored thermally. It 
is more opaque, for example, to the radiation from a barely 
visible spiral than to that from a white-hot one. 

In regard to the relation of radiation to conduction, if 
we define radiation, internal as well as external, as the 
communication of motion from the vibrating atoms to the 
ether, we may, I think, by fair theoretic reasoning, reach 
the conclusion that the best radiators ought to prove the 
worst conductors. A broad consideration of the subject 
shows at once the general harmony of this conclusion with 
observed facts. Organic substances are all excellent radia- 
tors; they are also extremely bad conductors. The mo- 
ment we pass from the metals to their compounds we pass 
from good conductors to bad ones, and from bad radiators 
to good ones. Water, among liquids, is probably the 
worst conductor; it is the best radiator. Silver, among 
solids, is the best conductor; it is the worst radiator. The 
excellent researches of MM. de la Provostaye and Desains 
furnish a striking illustration of what I am inclined to 
regard as a natural law — ^that those atoms which transfer 
the greatest amount of motion to the ether, or, in other 
words, radiate most powerfully, are the least competent 
to communicate motion to each other, or, in other words 5 
to propagate by conduction readily. 
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LIFE ASTD LETTERB OF FARADAY 
1870 

U NDEET AKEN and executed in a reverent and lov- 
ing spirit, the work of Dr. Binice .Jones makes 
Faraday the virtual writer of his own life. Every- 
body now knows the story of the philosopher’s birth; 
that hia father was a smith; that he was born at New- 
ington Butts in 1791; tiiat he ran along the London pave- 
ments, a bright-eyed errand boy, with a load of brown 
curls upon his head and a packet of newspapers under 
his arm; that the lad's master was a bookseller and book- 
binder — a kindly man, who liecame attached to the little 
fellow, and in due time made him his apprentice without 
fee; that during his apprenticeship he found his appetite 
for knowledge provoked and strengthened by the books 
he stitched and covered. Thus he grew in wisdom and 
stature to his year of legal manhood, when ho appears in 
the volumes before us as a writer of letters, which reveal 
his occupation, acquirements, and tone of minth llis 
correspondent was Mr. Abbott, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who, with a forecast of his correspondent’s 
greatness, preserved his letters and produced them at the 
proper time. 

In later years Faraday always carried in his pocket a 
blank card, on which he jotted down in pencil his thoughts 
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and memoranda. He made his notes in the laboratory, in 
the theatre, and in the streets. This distrust of his mem- 
ory reveals itself in his first letter to Abbott. To a propo- 
sition that no new inquiry should be started between them 
before the old one had been exhaustively discussed, Fara- 
day objects. “Your notion,” ho says, “I can iiardly al- 
low, for the following reason: ideas and thoughts spring 
up in ray mind which are irrevocably lost for want of 
noting at the tirno.” Gentle as he seemed, he wished 
to have his own way, and ho had it throughout his life. 
Differences of opinion sometimes arose between the two 
friends, and then they resolutely faced each other. “I 
accept your offer to fight it out with joy, and shall in the 
battle of experience cause not pain, but, I hope, pleas- 
ure.” Faraday notes bis own impetuosity, and inces- 
santly checks it. There is at times something almc^t 
mechanical in his self-restraint. In another nature it 
would, have hardened into mere “wjrreotne^” of oonduet; 
but his overflowing aflfeotions prevented this in his case. 
The habit of seH-oontrol became a second nature to him 
at last, and lent serenity to his later years. 

In October, 1812, he was engaged by a Mr. De la Boohe 
as a journeyman bookbinder; but the situation did not 
suit him. His master appears to have Imen an austere 
and passionate man, and Faraday was to the last degree 
senrative. All his life he continued so. Ho suffered at 
times from dejection; and a certain grimness, too, per- 
vaded his moods. “At present,” he writes to Abbott, “I 
am as serious as you can be, and would not scruple to 
speak a truth to any humatj being, whatever repugnance 
it might give rise to. Being in this state of mind, I 
should have refrained from writing to you, did I not 
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conceive from the general tenor of your letters that your 
mind is, at proper times, occupied upon serious subjects 
to the exclusion of those that are frivolous.” Plainly 
he had fallen into that stern Puritan mood, which not 
only crucifies the affections and lusts of him who har- 
bors it, but is often a cause of disturbed digestion to 
his friends. 

About three months after his engagement with Do la 
Eocho, Faraday quitted him and bookbinding together. 
He had heard Davy, copied his lectures, and written to 
him, entreating to be released from 'J’rade, which he 
hated, and enabled to pursue Science. Davy recognised 
the merit of his correspondent, kept his eye upon him, 
and, when occasion offered, drove to his door and sent in 
a letter, offering him the post of assistant in the laboratory 
of the Eoyal Institution. He was engaged March 1, 181$, 
and on the 8th we find him extracting the sugar from 
beet-root. lie joined the City Philosophical Society which 
had been founded by Mr. Tatum in 1808. ‘‘The di8ci]>line 
was very sturdy, the remarks very plain, and the results 
most valuable.” Faraday derived great profit from this 
little association. In the laboratory he had a discipline 
sturdier still. Both Davy and himself were at this time 
frequently out and bruised by explosions of chloride of 
nitrogen. One explosion was so rapid ‘‘as to blow my 
hand open, tear away a part of one nail, and make my 
fingers so sore that I cannot use them easily.” In an- 
other experiment ‘‘the tube and receiver were blown to 
pieces, I got a out on the head, and Sir Humphry a 
bruise on his hand.” And again speaking of the sumo 
substance, he says, ‘‘when -put in the pump and cr- 
hausted, it stood for a moment, and then exploded with 
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a fearful noise. Both Sir IL and I had masks on, but I 
escaped this time the best. Sir 11. had his face cut in 
two places about the chin, and a violent blow on the 
forehead struck through a considerable thickness of silk 
and leather.” It was this same substance that blow out 
the eye of Dulong. 

Over and over again, even at this early date, wo can 
discern the quality which, compounded with his rare in- 
tellectual power, tna(U» Faraday a groat experimental phi- 
losopher. This was his clcsiro to see facts, and not to rest 
contented with the descriptions of them. Ho frequently 
pits the eye against the ear, and alhrmB the enormous su- 
periority of the organ of vision. Late in life I have hoard 
him say that he could never fully undcratond an experi- 
ment until he had seen it. But ho did not coniine himself 
to experiment. TIo aspired to be a teacher, and reflected 
and wrote upon the method of scientific exposition. “A 
lecturer,” he observes, “should appear easy and collected, 
undaunted and unconcerned:" still “his whole behavior 
should evince respect for his audience. ” These recom- 
mendations were afterward, in great part, embodied by 
himself. I doubt his “unconcern,” but his fearlcssnoss 
was often manifested. It used to rise within him as a 
wave, which carried both him and his audiencts along 
with it. On rare occasions also, when he felt himself and 
his subject hopelessly unintelligible, ho suddenly evokfsl 
a certain recklessness of thought, and, without halting to 
extricate his bewildered followers, he would dash alone 
through the jungle into which he had unwittingly led 
them; thus saving them from ennui by the exhibition of 
a vigor which, for the time being, they could neither share 
nor comprehend. 
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la October, 1818, he quitted England witli Sir Humphry 
id Lady Davy. During hia abatuice ho kcj)t a journal, 
>ni which copious and interesting extracts have boon 
ade by Dr. Bence Jonea. Davy was considerate, pro- 
rring at times to bo his own sesrvant rather than impose 
i Faraday duties which ho disliked. B\it Lady Davy 
rs tho reverse. She treated him as an underling; ho 
afed under tho treatment, and was often on tho point 
returning home. They halted at Geneva, De la Kivo, 
e elder, had known Davy in 1799, and, by his writings 
the “Biblioth6quo Britannique,” had been the first to 
ike the English ohemist's labors known abroad. Ho 
doomed Davy to his country residence in 1814. Both 
ire sportsmen, and they often went out shooting to- 
ither. 

On these occasions Faraday chained Davy’s gun while 
a la Eive charged his own. Once tho Genevese phi- 
gopher found himself by the side of Faraday, ami, in 
3 frank and gonial way, entered into conversation with 
e young man. It was evident that a person possessing 
ch a charm of manner and such high intelligence could 
1 no mere servant. On inquiry Do la Rive was somo- 
lat shocked to find that tho soi-disant dornestique wjis 
ally jpriparateur in the laboratory of tho Royal lustitu- 
)n; and he immediately proposed that Faraday thence- 
rth should join the masters instead of the servants at 
eir meals. To this Davy, probably out of weak defor- 
ce to his wife, objected; but an arrangement was come 
that Faraday thenceforward should have his food in 
8 own room. Rumor states that a dinner in honor of 
iraday was given by Do la Eive. This is a delusion; 
ere was no such banquet; but B’araday never forgot the 
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Mndness of the friend who saw his merit when he was a 
mere gargon de laborataire,^ 

He returned, in 1815, to the Eoyal Institution. Here 
he helped Davy for years; he worked also for himself, 
and l^tnred frequently at the City Philosophical Socie^. 
He took lessons in elocution, happily without damage to 
his natural force, earnestness, and grace of delivery. He 
was never pledged to theory, and he changed in opinion 
as knowledge advanced. With him life was growth. In 
those early lectures we hear him say, “In knowledge, that 
man only is to be contemned and despised who is not in 
a state of transition.^’ And again: “Nothing is more dif- 
ficult and requires more caution than philosophical deduo- 
tion, nor is there anything more adverse to its accuracy 
than fixity of opinion.” Not that he was wafted about 
by every wind of doctrine; but that he united flexibilily 
with his strength. In striking contrast with this intel- 
lectual expansiveness was his fixity in religion, but this 
is a subject which cannot be discussed here. 

Of all the letters published in these volumes none pos- 
sess a greater charm than those of Faraday to his wife. 
Here, as Dr. Bence Jones truly remarks, “he laid open all 
his mind and the whole of his character, and what can be 
nmde known can scarcely fail to charm every one by its 
loveliness, its truthfulness, and its earnestness.” Abbott 


® While conhned last autumn at Geneva by the effects of a fall in the Alps, 
my friends, with a kindness I can never forget, did all that friendship could 
suggest to render my captivity pleasant to me. M. de la Rive then wrote out 
few me the full account, of which the foregoing is a condensed abstract. It 
was at the desire of Dr. Bence Jones that I asked him to do so. The rumor 
of a banquet at Geneva illustrates the tendency to substitute for the youth of 
1814 the Faraday of later years. 
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and he sometimes swerved into word-play about love; 
but up to 1820, or thereabout, the passion was potential 
merely. Faraday’s journal, indeed, contains entries which 
show that he took pleasure in the assertion of his con- 
tempt for love; but these very entries became links in his 
destiny. It was through them that he became acquainted 
with one who inspired him with a feeling which only 
ended with his life. Ilis biographer has given us the 
means of tracing the varying moods which preceded his 
acceptance. They reveal more than the common alterna- 
tions of light and gloom; at one moment he wishes that 
his flesh might melt and that he might become nothing; 
at another he is intoxicated with hope. The impetuosity 
of his character was then unohastened by Idie discipline to 
wMoh it was subjected in after years. The very strength 
of his passion proved for a time a bajr to its advance, 
suggesting, as it did, to the conscientious mind of Miss 
Barnard, doubts of her capability to return it witli ade- 
quate force. But they met again and again, and at each 
successive meeting ho found his heaven clearer, until at 
length he was able to say, “Not a moment’s alloy of tliis 
evening’s happiness occurred. Everything was delightful 
to the last moment of my stay with my companion, be- 
cause she was so." The turbulence of doubt subsided, 
and a calm and elevating confidence took its place. 
“What can 1 call myself,’’ he writes to her in a sub- 
sequent letter, “to convoy moat perfectly my affection and 
love for you? Can I or can truth say more than that for 
this world I am yours?’’ Assuredly he made his pro- 
fession good, and no fairer light falls upon his character 
than that which reveals his relations to his wife. Never, 
1 believe, existed a manlier, purer, steadier love. Ijike a 
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bxirning diamond, it continued to shed, for six-and-forty 
years, its white and smokeless glow. 

Faraday was married on June 12, 1821; and up to this 
date Davy appears throughout as his friend. Soon after- 
ward, however, disunion occurred between them, which, 
while it lasted, must have given Faraday intense pain. It 
is impossible to doubt the honesty of conviction with 
which this subject has been treated by Dr. Bence Jones, 
and there may be facts known to him, but not appearing 
in these volumes, which justify his opinion that Davy in 
those days had become jealous of Faraday. This, .which 
is the prevalent belief, is also reproduced in an excellent 
article in the March number of “Fraser’s Magazine.” 
But the best analysis I can make of the data fails to 
present Davy in this light to me. The facts, as I regard 
them, are briefly these. 

In 1820, Oersted of Copenhagen made the celebrated 
discovery which connects electricity with magnetism, and 
immediately afterward the acute mind of Wollaston per- 
ceived that a wire carrying a current ought to rotate 
round its own axis under the influence of a magnetic 
pole. In 1821 he tried, but failed, to realize this result 
in the laboratory of the Eoyal Institution. Faraday was 
not present at the moment, but he came in immediately 
afterward and heard the conversation of Wollaston and 
Davy about the experiment. He had also heard a rumor 
of a wager that Dr. Wollaston would eventually succeed. 

This was in April. In the autumn of the same year 
Faraday wrote a history of electro-magnetism, and re- 
peated for himself the experiments which he described. 
It was while thus instructing himself that he succeeded 
in causing a wire, carrying an electric current, to rotate 
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round a magnetic polo. This was not the result sought 
by Wollaston, but it was closely related to that result. 

The strong tendency of Faraday’s mind to look upon 
the reciprocal actions of natuml forces gave birth to hia 
greatest discoveries; and we, who know this, should bo 
justified in concluding that, oven had Wollaston not pre- 
ceded him, the result would have been the same. But in 
judging Davy wo ought to transport ourselves to his time, 
and carefully exclude from onr thoughts and feelings that 
noble subsequent life, which would render simply impew- 
sible the ascription to Faraday of anything unfair. It 
would be unjust to Davy to put our knowledge in the 
place of his, or to credit him with data which he could 
not have possessed. Bumor and fact had connected the 
name of Wollaston with these supposed interactions be- 
tween magnets and currents. When, therefore, Faraday 
in October published hia successful experiment, without 
any allusion to Wollaston, general, though really un- 
grounded, criticism followed. I say ungrounded because, 
first, Faraday’s experiment was not that of Wollaston, 
and secondly, Faraday, before he published it, had ac- 
tually called upon Wollaston, and not finding him at 
home, did not feel himself authorized to mention his 
name. 

In December, Faraday published a second paper on 
Ihe same subject, from which, through a misapprehension, 
the name of Wollaston was also omitted. Warburton and 
others thereupon affirmed that Wollaston’s ideas had been 
appropriated without acknowledgment, and it is plain that 
Wollaston himself, though cautious in his utterance, was 
ateo hurt. Censure grew till it became intolerable. “I 
hear,” writes Faraday to his friend Stodart, "every day 
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more and more of tliese sounds, wMch, thougli only whis- 
pers to me, are, I suspect, spoken aloud among scientific 
men.” He might have written explanations and defences, 
but he went straighter to the point. He wished to see the 
principals face to face — to plead his cause before them 
personally. There was a certain vehemence in his desire 
to do this. He saw Wollaston, he saw Davy, he saw 
Warburton; and I am inclined to think that it was the 
irresistible candor and truth of character which these 
vivd voce defences revealed, as much as the defences them- 
selves, that disarmed resentment at the time. 

As regards Davy, another cause of dissension arose in 
1823. In the spring of that year Faraday analyzed the 
hydrate of chlorine, a substance once believed to be the 
element chlorine, but proved by Davy to be a compound 
of that element and water. The analysis was looked over 
by Davy, who then and there suggested to Faraday to 
heat the hydrate in a closed glass tube. This was done, 
the substance was decomposed, and one of the products 
of decomposition was proved by Faraday to be chlorine 
liquefied by its own pressure. On the day of its discov- 
ery he communicated this result to Dr. Paris. Davy, on 
being informed of it, instantly liquefied another gas in the 
same way. Having struck thus into Faraday’s inquiry, 
ought he not to have left the matter in Faraday’s hands? 
I think he ought. But, considering his relation to both 
Faraday and the hydrate of chlorine, Davy, I submit, may 
be excused for thinking differently. A father is not al- 
ways wise enough to see that his son has ceased to be a 
boy, and estrangement on this account is not rare; nor 
was Davy wise enough to discern that Faraday had passed 
the mere assistant stage, and become a discoverer. It is 
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now hard to avoid magnifying this error. But had Fara- 
day died or ceased to work at this time, or had his sub- 
sequent life been devoted to money-getting, instead of to 
research, would anybody now dream of ascribing jealousy 
to Davy? Assuredly not. Why should he be jealous? 
His reputation at this time was almost without a parallel: 
his glory was without a cloud. He had added to his other 
discoveries that of Faraday, and after having been his 
teacher for seven years, his language to him was this: “It 
gives me great pleasure to hear that you are comfortable 
at the Eoyal Institution, and I trust that you will not 
only do something good and honorable for yourself, but 
also for science.” This is not the language of jealousy, 
potential or actual. But the chlorine business introduced 
irritation and anger, to which, and not to any ignoblw 
motive, Davy’s opposition to the eleoMon of Faraday to 
the Eoyal Society is, I am persuaded, to be ascribed. 

These matters are touched upon with perfect candor 
and becoming consideration in the volumes of Dr. Bence 
Jones: but in “society” they are not always so handled. 
Here a name of noble intellectual associations is sur- 
rounded by injurious rumors which I would willingly 
scatter forever. The pupil’s magnitude, and the splen- 
dor of his position, are too great and absolute to need as 
a foil the humiliation of his master. Brothers in intellect, 
Davy and Faraday, however, could never have become 
brothers in feeling; their characters were too unlika 
Davy loved the pomp and circumstance of fame; Faraday 
the inner consciousness that he had fairly won renown. 
They were both proud men. But with Davy pride pro- 
jected itself into the outer world; while with Faraday it 
became a steadying and dignifying inward force. In one 
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great particular they agreed. Each, of them could have 
turned his science to immense commercial profit, but 
neither of them did so. The noble excitement of research, 
and the delight of discovery, constituted their reward. I 
commend them to the reverence which great gifts greatly 
exercised ought to inspire. They were both ours; and 
through the coming centuries England will be able to 
point with just pride to the possession of such men. 


The first volume of the “Life and Letters” reveals to 
us the youth who was to be father to the man. Skilful, 
aspiring, resolute, he grew steadily in knowledge and 
in power. Consciously or unconsciously, the relation of 
Action to Eeaction was ever present to Faraday’s mind. 
Et had been fostered by his discovery of Magnetic Eota- 
tions, and it planted in him more daring ideas of a similar 
kind. Magnetism he knew could be evoked by electricity, 
and he thought that electricity, in its turn, ought to be 
capable of evolution by magnetism. On August 29, 1831, 
liis experiments on this subject began. He had been for- 
tified by previous trials, which, though failures, had be- 
gotten instincts directing him toward the truth. He, like 
3very strong worker, might at times miss the outward ob- 
ject, but he always gained the inner light, education, and 
expansion. Of this Faraday’s life was a constant illustra- 
tion. By November he had discovered and colligated a 
nultitude of the most wonderful and unexpected phe- 
ttomena. He had generated currents by currents; cur- 
rents by magnets, permanent and transitory ; and he after- 
ward generated currents by the earth itself. Arago’s 
’‘Magnetism of Eotation,” which had for years offered 
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itself as a challongo to the beat soientific intellects of 
Europe, now fell into his hands. It proved to be a Imau- 
tiful, but still special, illustration of the great principle 
of Magneto-electric Induction. Nothing equal to this 
latter, in the way of pure experimental inquiry, had pre- 
viously been achieved. 

Electricities from various Bourc<?s were next examined, 
and their differences and resemblances revealed. He thus 
assured himself of their substantial identity. Ho then took 
up Conduction, and gave many striking illustrations of 
the influence of Fusion on Conducting Power. Benouno- 
ing professional work, from which at this time ho might 
have derived an income of many thousands a year, ho 
poured his whole momentum into his researches. He was 
long entangled in Eleotoro- chemistry. The light of law 
was for a time obscured by the tiiick runbrt^e of novel 
facts; hut he finally emerged from his researohos with the 
great principle of Definite Electro-chemical Doconij)OHition 
in his hands. If his discovery of Magneto-electricity may 
be ranked with that of the pile by Volta, this new discov- 
ery may almost stand beside that of Definite Combining 
Proportions in Chemistry. He passed on to Static Elec- 
tricity — its Conduction, Induction, and Mode of Propaga- 
tion. He discovered and illustrated tire principle of In- 
ductive Capacity; and, taming to Hieoiy, he asked himself 
how electrical attractions tmd repulsions ate transmitted. 
Are they, like gravily, actions at a distance, or do they 
require a medium ? If the former, then, like gravity, they 
will act in straight lines; if the latter, then, like sound 
or light, they may turn a comer. Faraday held— -and his 
views are gaining ground — that his experiments proved 
the fact of curvilinear propagation, and henoe the opera- 
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tion of a medium. Others dened this; hut none can 
deny the profound and philosophic character of his lead- 
ing thought. ' The first volume of the Eesearohes contains 
all the papers here referred to. 

Faraday had hoard it stated that henceforth physical 
discoveries would bo made solely by the aid of mathemat- 
ics; that we had our data, and needed only to work de- 
ductively. Statorncnts of a similar character crop out 
from time to time in our day. They arise from an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the nature, present condition, 
and prospective vastness of the field of physical inquiry, 
Tlie tendency of natural science doubtless is to bring all 
physical phenomena under the dominion of mechanical 
laws; to give them, in other words, mathematical expres- 
sion. But our ai)proach to this result is asymptotic; and 
for ages to come — possibly for all the ages of the human 
race — Nature will find room for both the philosophical ex- 
perimenter and the mathematician. Faraday entered his 
protest against the foregoing statement by labelling his 
investigations “Experimental Eesoarches in Electricity.” 
T'hoy were completed in 1854, and three volumes of them 
have been published. For the sake of reference, he num- 
bered every paragraph, the last numlicr being 8,862. In 
1809 he collected and published a fourth volume of pa- 
pers, under the title, “Experimental Eesearohes in Chem- 
istry and Physics. ” Thus did this apostle of experiment 
illustrate its power and magnify his oifico. 

The second volume of the Eesearohes embraces mem- 
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oirs on the Electricity of the Gymnotns; on the Source 
of Power in the Voltaic Pile; on the Electricity eyolved 
by the Friction of Water and Steam, in which the phe- 
nomena and principles of Sir William Armstrong’s Hydro- 
electric machine are described and developed; a paper on 
Magnetic Potations, and Faraday’s letters in relation to 
the controyersy it aroused. The contribution of most per- 
manent value here is that on the Source of Power in the 
Voltaic Pile. By it the Contact Theory, pure and simple, 
was totally overthrown, and the necessity of chemical 
action to the maintenance of the current demonstrated. 

The third volume of the Eesearches opens with a 
memoir entitled “The Magnetization of Light,” and the 
“Illumination of Magnetic Lines of Force.” It is diffi- 
cult even now to affix a definite meaning to this title ; but 
the discovery of the rotation of the plane of polarization, 
which it announced, seems pregnant with great results. 
The writings of William Thomson on the theoretic aspects 
of the discovery; the excellent electro-dynamic measure- 
ments of Wilhelm Weber, which are models of experi- 
mental completeness and skill; Weber’s labors in con- 
junction with his lamented friend Kohlrausch— above all, 
the researches of Clerk Maxwell on the Electro-magnetic 
Theory of Light — point to that wonderful and mysterious 
medium, which is the vehicle of light and radiant heat, as 
the probable basis also of magnetic and electric phenom- 
ena. The hope of such a connection was first raised by 
the discovery here referred to.’^ Faraday himself seemed 

^ A letter addressed to me by Professor Weber on March 18 last, contains 
the foUowing reference to the connection here mentioned: “Die Hotennng einer 
®>l(dien Combination ist durch Faraday’s Entdeckung der Dreliung der Polar- 
iSaUonsebene durch magnetische Directionskraf t zuerst, und sodann durch die 
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to cling with particular affection to this dieoovorj. He 
felt that there was more in it than ho was able to unfold. 
He predicted that it would grow in moaning with the 
growth of science. This it has done; this it is doing 
now. Its right interprtitation will probably mark an 
epo(dv in scientific history. 

Itapidly following it is the discovery of Diamagnetism, 
or the repulsion of matter by a magnet. Brugnians had 
shown that bismuth repelled a magnetic needle. Here he 
stopped. Lo Bailliff proved that antimony did the same. 
Here he stopped. Seobeck, Beoquerel, and others, also 
touched the discovery. These fragmentary gleams excited 
a momentary curiosity and wore almost forgotten, when 
Faraday independently alighted on the same facts; and, 
instead of stopping, made them tlic inlets to a now and 
vast region of research. The value of a discovery is to 
b© measuiad by the intellectual action it calls forth; and 
it was Faraday’s good fortune to strike such lodes of 
scientific truth as give occupation to some of the Insst 
intellects of our ago. 

The salient cpiality of Faraday’s scientific character 
reveals itself from beginning to end of these volumes; a 
union of ardor and patience — tho one prompting the at* 
tack, the other holding him on to it, till defeat was final 
or victory assured. Certainty in one sense or the other 
was necessary to his peace of mind. The right method of 
investigation is perhaps incommunicable; it depends on 
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the individual rather than on the syateTU and the tnniic 
is missed when Faraday’s rosearclies are pointed to us 
merely illustrative of the power of the inductive pJuIoso- 
phy. The brain may be filled with that philosophy; but 
without the energy and insight which this man possessed, 
and which ■ with him were pcrsf)nal and distinctive, we 
should never rise to the level of his achievements. Ili.s 
power is that of individual genius, rather than of philo- 
sophic method; the energy of a strong soul expressing 
itself after its own fashion, and acknowledging no medi- 
ator between it and Nature. 

The second volume of the “Life and Letters,” like the 
first, is a historic treasury as regards B’araday’s work and 
character, and his scientific and social relations. It con- 
tains letters from Humboldt, Hersohel, Haohotte, De la 
Hive, Dumas, Liebig, Melloni, Becquerel, Oersted, PlUeker, 
Du Bois-Eeymond, Lord Melbourne, Princui Louis Napo- 
leon, and many other distinguished men. I notice, with 
particular pleasure, a letter from Sir John Ilerschel, in 
reply to a sealed packet addressed to him by Faraday, 
but which he had permission to open if he pleased. The 
packet referred to one of the many unfulfilled hopes which 
spring up in the minds of fertile investigators: 

“Go on and prosper, ‘from strength to strength,’ like 
a victor marching with assured step to further eonejuests; 
and be certain that no voice will join more Imartily in 
the peans that already begin to rise, and will speedily 
swell into a shout of triumph, astounding even to your- 
self, than that of J. F. W. Herschel.” 

Faraday’s behavior to Melloni, in 1885, merits a word 
of notice. The young man was a political exile in Paris. 
He had newly fashioned and applied the thcrmo-cloetrio 
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pile, and had obtained with it results of the greatest im- 
portance. But they were not appreciated. With the siok- 
ness of disappointed hope, Molloni waited for the report 
of the Commissioners, appointed by the Academy of Soi- 
ences to examine the Prirnier. At length he published 
his researches in the “Annales de Ohimie. ” They thus 
fell into the hands of Faraday, who, discerning at once 
their extraordinary merit, obtained for their author the 
llumford Modal of the Eoyal Society. A sum of money 
always accompanies this medal; and the pecuniary help 
was, at this time, even more essential than the mark 
of honor to the young refugee. Molloni’s gratitude was 
boundless: 

“Et vous, monsieur,” he writes to Faraday, “qui ap- 
partene?. mut sooidtd i laqucllo jo n’avais rien ofTert, 
vous qui me oonnaissies! & peine de nom; vous n’avez pas 
demand^ si favais des ennemis faihles ou puissants, ni 
calould quel en dtait le nomhre; mais vous avez parld 
pour I’opprimd <5tmnger, pour celui qui n’avait pas lo 
inoindro droit il taut de bienvoillanoe, et vos paroles ont 
dtd ac.ouoillicH favorablornent par des collogues consoien- 
eieux! Je reconnais bien lilt des homrnes dignes do lour 
noble mission, les v<5ritable roprdsentants do la science 
d'un pays libro et gdndrcux. ” 

Within the prcscribod limits of this article it would bo 
impossible to give even the slenderest summary of Fara- 
day’s correspondence, or to carve from it more than the 
merest fragments of his character. His letters, written to 
Lord Melbourne and others in 1886, regarding his pen- 
sion, illustrate his uncompromising independence. The 
Prime Minister had offended him, but assuredly the apol- 
ogy demanded and given was complete. I think it oer- 
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tain that, notwithstanding the very full account of this 
transaction given by Br. Bonco Jones, motives and influ- 
ences were at work which oven now are not (‘.ntiroly re- 
vealed. The minister was bitterly attocked, but he boro 
the censure of the press with great <lignity. Faratluy, 
while he disavowed having either directly or indirectly 
furnished the matter of those attacks, did. not publicdy 
exonerate the Premier. The Hon. Caroline Fox luul 
proved herself Faraday’s ardent friend, and it was she 
who had healed the breach between the philosopher and 
the minister. She manifestly thought that Faraday ought 
to have come forward in Lord Melbourne’s defeuco, and 
there is a flavor of resentment in one of her letters to 
him on the subject. Ko doubt Faraday had good grounds 
for his reticence, but they are to me unknown. 

In 1841 his health broke down utterly, and he went 
to Switzerland with his wife and brother-in-law. His 
bodily vigor soon revived, and he acconijilishod feats of 
walking respectable even for a trained mountaineer. The 
published extracts from his Swiss journal contain many 
beautiful and touching allusions. Amid references to the 
tints of the Jungfrau, the blue rifts of the glaciers, and 
the noble Niesen towering over the Lake of Thun, wo 
come upon the charming little scrap which I have else- 
where quoted: “Clout-nail making goes on here rather 
considerably, and is a very neat and pretty operation tt> 
observe. I love a smith’s shop and anything relating to 
smithery. My father was a smith.” This is from Ids 
journal; but he is unconsciously speaking to somebody 
— ^perhaps to the world. 

His description of the Staubbach, Giessbach, and of 
the scenic effects of sky and mountain, are all line and 
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gyinpathetic. But amid it all, and in roferenco to it all, 
ho tollB luB HiBtor that “true onjojnuud m from within, 
not from without/’ In thono ilayB AguBHiz. was living 
unclor a Blab of gntUBH on tho glacier of the Aar. Fara« 
day mt't KorboB at tho (IrimBol, and arranged with him 
an excurHion to tlio ‘‘Hotel den NtmchUteloiB” ; but imliB- 
poaition put the projtu’.t out. 

From the Fort of Ham, in 184*^, Faraday received a 
letter addroBBoil to him by Prince LouiB NapoUson Bona- 
parte. He read thin letter to me nuuiy yearH ago, and tlio 
daftira, shown in various ways by the Freneh Emperor, to 
turn modern acionce to account, has often reminded me 
of it since. At the age of thirty-five the prisoner of Ham 
speaks of “rendering his captivity less sad by Htudying 
the great diBcoveries” whicJi Hciem‘.e owtm to Faraday; 
and he mka a (lueBtion which revealn his cast of thought 
at the time: “Wlmt is the most simple combination tt> 
give to a voltaic battery, in order to produce a spark 
capalde of setting fire to powder under watt^r or under 
ground?’’ Should the necessity arise, the Frencli Em 
peror will not lack at the outset the best aj)pliaiu».eB of 
modern scienca; while we, I fear, shall have to learn the 
magnitude of the resources we are now neglecting amid 
the pangs of actual war/ 

One turns with renewed pleasure to Faraday’s letters 
to his wife, published in the second volume, liens sundy 
the loving essence of the man appears more distuudly than 


* Th© “rtcionc©” nine© Imh^u appHtwl, with aiUmfihing by tlnwii 

who had lUtditid it far moro Ihoroofi^hly Umii th© K,ni|mn»r of tho Fniofh. Wi» 
a!«o, 1 am happy to thiok, havii huprovtHl tho tlt»o «liioo tho abovti wonb wur# 
written [1878]. 
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anywbicr© 6]s6. JProin tlie liouso of X)r. I crcy, in 
ham, he writes thus: 

“Here— eveu here— the moment I leave the tohle, I 
wish I were with you IN qnikt. Oh, what hii{»|une88 
is ours! My runs into tho world in this way only servo 
to make me esteem that happiness tho more.” 

And again: 

“We have been to a grand eouversaaiono in the town- 
hall, and I have now returned to my room t«> talk with 
you, as the pleasantest and happiest thing that 1 can do. 
Nothing rests me so much as coinmunitui with ytm. I 
feel it even now as I write, ami cakdi myself saying tho 
words aloud as I write them.” 

Take this, moreover, as indicative of his lovo for 
Nature: 

“After writing, I walk out in tho evening hand! in 
hand with my dear wife to enjoy the siinsci ; fur to me 
who love scenery, of all tliat I hnvo seen or ciui see, there 
is none surpasses that of heaven. A glorious sunset brings 
with it a thousand thoughts that delight me." 

Of the numberless lights thrown upon him hy tho 
“Life and Letters,” some fall nj>ou his religion. In a 
letter to Lady Lovelace, he desorihea himself as liehmging 
to “a very small and despised sect of Obristiiins, known, 
if known at all, as Sandemaniant, and oar hope is foumied 
on the faith that is in Christ.” Ho adds: “I do not ihink 
it at all necessary to tie the study of tho natural aininioi?* 
and religion together, and, in my inkireounm with my 
fellow-creatures, that which is religious, and that which 
is philosophical, have ever been two distinct things.” Ilo 
saw clearly the danger of quitting his moorings, am! hi* 
science acted indirectly as the safeguard of his faith. For 
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his investigations so filled his mind as to leave no room 
for sceptical questionings, thus shielding from the assaults 
of philosophy the creed of his youth. His religion was 
constitutional and hereditary. It was implied in the ed- 
dies of his blood and in the tremors of his brain; and, 
however its outward and visible form might have changed, 
Faraday would still have possessed its elemental constitu- 
ents — awe, reverence, truth, and love. 

It is worth inquiring how so profoundly religious a 
mind, and so great a teacher, would be likely to regard 
our present discussions on the subject of education. Far- 
aday would be a “secularist’^ were he now alive. He had 
no sympathy with those who contemn knowledge unless 
it be accompanied by dogma. A lecture delivered before 
the City Philosophical Society in 1818, when he was 
twenty-six years of age, expresses the views regarding 
education which he entertained to the end of his life, 
“First, then,” he says, “all theological considerations are 
banished from the society, and of course from my re- 
marks; and whatever I may say has no reference to a 
future state, or to the means which are to be adopted in 
this world in anticipation of it. Next, I have no inten- 
tion of substituting anything for religion, but I wish to take 
that part of human nature which is independent of it. 
Morality, philosophy, commerce, the various institutions 
and habits of society, are independent of religion, and 
may exist either with or without it. They are always the 
same, and can dwell alike in the breasts of those who, 
from opinion, are entirely opposed in the set of principles 
they include in the term religion, or in those who have 
none. 

“To discriminate more closely, if possible, 1 will ob- 
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serve that we have no right to judge religious opinions; 
hut the human nature of this evening is that part of man 
which we hcivs a right to judge. And I think it will he 
found on examination, that this humanity— as it may per- 
haps be called — will accord with what I have before de- 
scribed as being in our own hands so improvable ami 
perfectible.” 

In an old journal I find the following remarks on one 
of my earliest dinners with Faraday: “At two o’clock ho 
came down for me. He, his niece, and myself, formed 
the party. ‘I never give dinners,’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
how to give dinners, and I never dine out. But I should 
not like my friends to attribute this to a wrong cause, 
laotthus for the sake of securing time for work, and not 
through religious motives, as some unagina’ He said 
grace. I am almost ashamed to call his pmyer a ‘saying 
of grace.’ In tlie language of Scripture, it might Iks de- 
scribed as the petition of a son into whoso luuirt (lod hud 
sent the Spirit of Ilis Son, and who with ahsoluta trust 
asked a blessing from his father. We dine<l on roust beef, 
Yorkshire pudding, and potatoes; drank sherry, talked 
of research and its requirements, and of his habit of keep- 
ing himself free from the distractions of society. He was 
bright and joyful— hoylike, in fact, though ho is now 
sixty-two. His work excites admiration, but contact witli 
him warms and elevates the heart. Here, surely, is a 
strong man. I love strength; hut let me not forget the 
example of its union with modesty, tenderness, and 8W««t- 
ness, in the character of Faraday. ’ ’ 

Faraday’s progress in discovery, and the salient points 
of his character, are well brought out by the wise choice 
^ letters and extracts published in the volumes before ns. 
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I will not call tlie labors of the biographer final. So great 
a character will challenge reconstruction. In the coming 
time some sympathetic spirit, with the requisite strength, 
knowledge, and solvent power, will, I doubt not, render 
these materials plastic, give them more perfect organic 
form, and send through them, with less of interruption, 
the currents of Faraday’s life. “He was too good a man,” 
writes his present biographer, “for me to estimate rightly, 
and too great a philosopher for me to understand thor- 
oughly.” That may be: but the reverent afiection to 
which we owe the discovery, selection, and arrangement 
of the materials here placed before us is probably a surer 
guide than mere literary skill. The task of the artist who 
may wish in future times to reproduce the real though 
unobtrusive grandeur, the purity, beauty, and childlike 
simplicity of him whom we have lost, will find his chief 
treasury already provided for him by Dr. Bence Jones’s 
labor of love. 


XIX 


THE COPLEY MEDALIST OP 1870 

T HIETY years ago Electro-magnetism was looked to 
as a motive power wkicli might possibly compete 
with steam. In centres of industry, such as Man- 
chester, attempts to investigate and apply this power were 
numerous. This is shown by the scientific literature of the 
time. Among others^ Mr. James Prescot Joule, a resident 
of Manchester, took up the subject, and, in a series of 
papers published in Sturgeon’s ‘‘Annals of Electricity” 
between 1839 and 1841, described various attempts at the 
construction and perfection of electro-magnetic engines. 
The spirit in which Mr. Joule pursued these inquiries is 
revealed in the following extract: “I am particularly anx- 
ious,” he says, “to communicate any new arrangement in 
order, if possible, to forestall the monopolizing designs 
of those who seem to regard this most interesting subject 
merely in the light of pecuniary speculation.” He was 
naturally led to investigate the laws of electro-magnetic 
attractions, and in 1840 he announced the important prin- 
ciple that the attractive force exerted by two electro-mag- 
nets, or by an electro- magnet and a mass of annealed iron, 
is directly proportional to the square of the strength of the 
magnetizing current; while the attraction exerted between 
an electro-magnet and the pole of a permanent steel mag- 
net varies simply as the strength of the current. These 
(444) 
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investigattons were csonduoted independently of, though 
II little subficfjuontly to, the celebrated inquiries of Henry, 
Jacobi, aiut Lonsi and Jacobi, on the aame subject. 

On December 17, 1840, Mr. Joule communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper on the production of heat by Vol- 
taic oleotricity. In it he announced the law that the calo- 
rific effects of equal quantities of transmitted electricity are 
proportional to the resistance overcome by the current, 
whatever may bo the length, thickness, shape, or char- 
teter of the metal which closes the circuit; and also pro- 
[lortional to the square of the quantity of transmitted 
dectrioity. This is a law of primary importance. In 
mother paper, presented to, but declined by, the Royal 
4fK!iety, he confirmed this law by new experiments, and 
nnUtrially extend(«l it. He also exeouted experiments on 
she heat consequent on the passage of Voltaic electricity 
through electrolytes, and found, in all oasas, that the heat 
jvolved by the proper action of any Voltaic current is pro- 
,>ortional to the H<iuarc of the intensity of that current, 
nultiplied by the n^sistance to conduction which it expo- 
dences. From this law he deduced a number of conclu- 
lions of the highest importance to electro-chemistry. 

It was during these inquiries, which are marked 
throughout by rare sagacity and originality, that the great 
dea of establishing fpiantitativo relations between Me- 
jlianioal Energy and Heat arose and assumed definite form 
n his mind. In 1848 Mr. Joule read before the meeting 
>t the British Association at Cork a paper “On the Oalo- 
dflo Kffeots of Magneto-Electricity, and on the Mechanical 
Falue of Heat.” Even at the present day this memoir is 
»ngh reading, and at the time it was written it must have 
ippeared hopelessly entangled. This, I should think, was 
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the reason why Faraday advised Mr. Joule not to submit 
the paper to the Boy al Society. But its drift and results 
are summed up in these memorable words by its author, 
written some time subsequently: “In that paper it was 
demonstrated, experimentally, that the mechanical power 
exerted in turning a magneto-electric machine is converted 
into the heat evolved by the passage of the currents of 
induction through its coils; and, on the other hand, that 
the motive power of the electro-magnetic engine is ob- 
tained at the expense of the heat due to the chemical 
reaction of the battery by which it is worked.”’ It is 
needless to dwell upon the weight and importance of this 
statement. 

Considering the imperfections incidental to a first deter- 
mination, it is not surprising that the “mechanical values 
of heat,” deduced from the difierent series of experiments 
published in 1843, varied widely from each other. The 
lowest limit was 587 and the highest 1,026 foot-pounds, 
for 1° Fahr. of temperature. 

One noteworthy result of his inquiries, which was 
pointed out at the time by Mr. Joule, had reference to 
the exceedingly small fraction of the heat actually con- 
verted into useful effect in the steam-engine. The thoughts 
of the celebrated Julius Robert Mayer, who was then en- 
gaged in Grermany upon the same question, had moved 
independently in the same groove; but to his labors due 
reference will be made on a future occasion.^ In the 
memoir now referred to, Mr. Joule also announced that 
he had proved heat to be evolved during the passage of 
water through narrow tubes; and he deduced from these 

. j Mag.,” May, 1845. * >b* See the next f’ragment. 
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experiments an equivalent of 770 foot*ponnds, a figure 
remarkably near the one now accepted. A detached state- 
ment regarding the origin and convertibility of animal heat 
strikingly illustrates the penetration of Mr. Joule, and his 
mastery of principles, at the period now referred to. A 
friend had mentioned to him Haller’s hypothesis, that 
animal heat might arise from the friction of the blood 
in the veins and arteries. “It is unquestionable,” writes 
Mr. Joule, “that heat is produced by such friction; but 
it must be understood that the mechanical force expended 
in the friction is a part of the force of affinity which 
causes the venous blood to unite with oxygen, so that the 
whole heat of the system must still be referred to the 
chemical changes. But if the animal were engaged in 
turning a piece of machinery, or in ascending a moun- 
tain, I apprehend that in proportion to the muscular effort 
put ior& for the purposei a of the heat evolved 

in the ^stem by a given chemical ' action would be expe- 
rienced.” The italics in this memorable passage, written, 
it is to be remembered, in 1843, are Mr. Joule’s own. 

The concluding paragraph of this British Association 
paper equally illustrates his insight and precision regard- 
ing the nature of chemical and latent heat. “I had,” he 
writes, “endeavored to prove that when two atoms com- 
bine together, the heat evolved is exactly that which would 
have been evolved by the electrical current due to the 
chemical action taking place, and is therefore proportional 
to the intensity of the chemical force causing the atoms 
to combine. I now venture to state more explicitly that 
it is not precisely the attraction of affinity, but rather the 
mechanical force expended by the atoms in falling toward 
one another, which determines the intensity of the cur- 
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rent, and, consequently^ tlie quantity of heat evolved; 
so that we have a ^mple hypothesis by which we may 
explain why heat is evolved so freely in the combination 
of gases, and by which indeed we may account ‘latent 
heat’ as a mechanical power, prepared for action, as a 
watch-spring is when wound up. Suppose, for the sake 
of illustration, that 8 lbs, of oxygen and 1 lb. of hydrogen 
were presented to one another ; in the gaseous state, and 
then exploded; the heat -evolved would be about 1° Fahr. 
in 60,000 lbs. of water, indicating a mechanical force, 
expended in the combination, equal to a weight of about 
50,000,000 lbs. raised to the height of one foot. Now if 
the oxygen and hydrogen could be presented to each other 
in a liquid state, the heat of combination would be less 
than before, because the atoms in combining would fall 
through less space.” No words of mine are needed to 
point out the commanding grasp of molecular physics, in 
their relation to the mechanical theory of heat, implied 
by this statement. 

Perfectly assured of the importance of the principle 
which his experiments aimed at establishing, Mr. Joule 
did not rest content with results presenting such discrep- 
ancies as those above referred to. He resorted in 1844 to 
entirely new methods, and made elaborate experiments 
on the thermal changes produced in air during its expan- 
sion: first, against a pressure, and therefore performing 
work; secondly, against no pressure, and therefore per- 
forming no work. He thus established anew the relation 
between the heat consumed and the work done. From 
five different series of experiments he deduced five differ- 
ent mechanical equivalents; the agp-eement between them 
l^ing fan than that attao^d in his first experi- 
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ments. The mean of them was 802 foot-ponnds. From 
experiments with water agitated by a paddle-wheel, he 
deduced, in 1845, an equivalent of 890 foot-pounds. In 
1847 he again operated upon water and sperm-oil, agitated 
them by a paddle-wheel, determined their elevation of 
temperature, and the mechanical power which produced 
it. From the one he derived an equivalent of 781*5 foot- 
pounds; from the other an equivalent of 782*1 foot-pounds. 
The mean of these two very close determinations is 781*8 
foot-pounds. 

By this time the labors of the previous ten years had 
made Mr. Joule completely master of the conditions essen- 
tial to accuracy and succesls. Bringing his ripened experi- 
ence to bear upon the subject, he executed, in 1849, a 
series of 40 experiments on the friction of water, 50 ex- 
periments on the friction of mercury, and 20 experiments 
on the friction of plates' of cast iron. He deduced from 
these experiments our present mechanical equivalent of 
heat, justly recognized all over the world as “Joule’s 
equivalent. ’ ’ 

There are labors so great and so pregnant in conse- 
quences that they are most highly praised when they are 
most simply stated. Such are the labors of Mr. Joule. 
They constitute the experimental foundation of a princi- 
ple of incalculable moment, not only to the practice, but 
still more to the philosophy of Science, Since the days 
of Newton, nothing more important than the theory, of 
which Mr. Joule is the experimental demonstrator, has 
been enunciated. 

I have omitted all reference to the numerous minor 
papers with which Mr, Joule has enriched scientific liter- 
ature. Nor have I alliided to the important investigations 
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wHch lie lias conducted jointly with Sir William Thom- 
son. But sufficient, I think, has been here said to show 
that, in conferring upon Mr. Joule the highest honor of 
the Eoyal Society, the Council paid to genius not only a 
well-won tribute, but one which had been fairly earned 
twenty years previously.* 

’ Lord Beaconsfield has recently honored himself and England by bestowing 
an annual pension of 200Z. on Dr. Joule. 
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R. JULIUS ROBERT MAYER was educated foy 
the medical profession. In the summer of 1840, 
as he himself informs us, he was at Java, and 


there observed that the venous blood of some of his pa- 
tients had a singularly bright red color. The observation 
riveted his attention; he reasoned upon it, and came to 
the conclusion that the brightness of the color was due to 
the fact that a less amount of oxidation sufficed to keep 
up the temperature of the body in a hot climate than in a 
cold one. The darkness of the venous blood he regarded, 
as the visible sign of the energy of the oxidation. 

It would be trivial to remark that accidents such as 


this, appealing to minds prepared for them, have often led 
to great discoveries. Mayer’s attention was thereby drawn 
to the whole question of animal heat. Lavoisier had as- 
cribed this heat to the oxidation of the food. “One great 
principle,” says Mayer, “of the physiological theory of 
combustion, is that under all circumstances the same 


amount of fuel yields, by its perfect combustion, the 
same amount of heat; that this law holds good even for 
vital processes; and that hence the living body, notwith- 
standing all its enigmas and wonders, is incompetent to 
generate heat out of nothing.’' 

But beyond the power of generating internal heat, the 

(451) 
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animal organism can also generate heat outside of itself. 
A blacksmith, for example, by hammering can heat a nail, 
and a savage by friction can warm wood to its point of 
ignition. Now, unless we give up the physiological axiom 
that the living body cannot create heat out of nothing, 
“we are driven,’^ says Mayer, “to the conclusion that it 
is the total heat generated within and without that is to be 
regarded as the true calori&c effect of the matter oxidized 
in the body.’* 

From this, again, he inferred that the heat generated 
externally must stand in a fixed relation to the work ex- 
pended in its production. For, supposing the organic 
processes to remain the same; if it were possible, by the 
mere alteration of' the apparatus, to generate different 
amounts of heat by the same amount of work, it would 
follow that the oxidation of the same amount of material 
would sometimes yield a less, sometimes a greater, quan- 
tity of heat. “Hence,” says Mayer, “that a fixed relation 
subsists between heat and work is a postulate of the 
physiological theory of combustion.” 

This is the simple and natural account, given subse- 
quently by Mayer himself, of the course of thought started 
by his observation in Java. But the conviction once 
formed, that an unalterable relation subsists between work 
and heat, it was inevitable that Mayer should seek to ex- 
press it numerically. It was also inevitable that a mind 
like his, having raised itself to clearness on this important 
point, should push forward to consider the relationship of 
natural forces generally. At the beginning of 1842 his 
work had made considerable progress; but he had become 
physician to the town of Heiibronn, and the duties of his 
profession limited the time which he could devote to 
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)urely scientific inquiry. He thouglit it. wise, therefore, 
0 secure himself against accident, , and in the spring of 
.842 wrote to Liebig, asking him to publish in his “An- 
lalen’’ a brief preliminary notice of the work then accom- 
)lished. Liebig did so, and Dr. Mayer’s first paper is 
iontained in the May number of the “Annalen” for 1842. 

Mayer had reached his conclusions by reflecting on the 
complex processes of the living body; but his first step 
n public was to state definitely the physical principles on 
fvhich his physiological deductions were to rest. He be- 
gins, therefore, with the forces of inorganic nature. He 
inds in the universe, two systems of causes which are not 
nutually convertible — the different kinds of matter and 
he different forms of force. The first quality of both 
le affirms to be indestructibility, A force cannot become 
lothing, nor can it arise from nothing. Forces are con- 
vertible, but not destructible. In the terminology of his 
ime, he then gives clear expression to the ideas of poten- 
ial and dynamic energy, illustrating his point by a weight 
•esting upon the earth, suspended at a height above the 
jarth, and actually falling to the earth. He next fixes his 
ittention on cases where motion is apparently destroyed, 
vithout producing other motion; on the shock of inelastic 
todies for example. Under what form does the vanished 
notion maintain itself? Experiment alone, says Mayer, 
3 an help us here. He warms water by stirring it; he re- 
fers to the force expended in overcoming friction. Motion 
in both cases disappears; but heat is generated, and the 
quantity generated* is the equivalent of the motion d©^ 
atroyed. “Our locomotives,” he observes with extraor- 
dinary sagacity, “may be compared to distilling apparatus; 
the heat beneath the boiler passes into the motion of the 
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train, and is again deposited as heat in the axles and 
wheels.” 

A numerical solution of the relation between heat and 
work was what Mayer aimed at, and toward the end of 
his first paper he makes the attempt. It was known that 
a definite amount of air, in rising one degree in tempera- 
ture, can take up two different amounts of heat. If its 
volume be kept constant, it takes up one amount: if its 
pressure be kept constant it takes up a different amount. 
These two amounts are called the specific heat under con- 
stant volume and under constant pressure. The ratio of 
the first to the second is as 1 : 1*421. No man, to my 
knowledge, prior to Dr. Mayer, penetrated the significance 
of these two numbers. He first saw that the excess 0 *421 
was not, as then universally supposed, heat actually lodged 
in the gas, but heat which had been actually consumed by 
the gas in expanding against pressure. The amount of 
work here performed was accurately known, the amount 
of heat consumed was also accurately known, and from 
these data Mayer determined the mechanical equivalent 
of heat Even in this first paper he is able to direct 
attention to the enormous discrepancy between the theo- 
retic power of the fuel consumed in steam-engines and 
their useful effect. 

Though this paper contains but the germ of his furthei 
labors, I think it may be safely assumed that, as regards 
the mechanical theory of heat, this obscure Heilbronn 
physician, in the year 1842, was in advance of all the 
scientific men of the time. 

Having, by the publication of this paper, secured him- 
self against what he calls “Eventualitaten,” he devoted 
evely hour of his spare time t<^^his studies, and, in 1846, 
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publislied a memoir wliicli far . transcends his first one in 
?veight and fulness, and, indeed, marks an epoch in the 
listory of science. The title of Mayer’s first paper was, 
‘Remarks on the Forces of Inorganic Nature.” The title 
)f his second great essay was, “Organic Motion in its 
Connection with Nutrition.” In it he expands and illus- 
trates the physical principles laid down in his first brief 
paper. He goes fully through the calculation of the me- 
chanical equiyalent of heat. He calculates the perform- 
ances of steam-engines, and finds that 100 lbs. of coal, in 
% good working engine, produce only the same amount of 
heat as 95 lbs. in an unworking one; the 5 missing lbs. 
liaving been converted into work. He determines the use- 
Eul effect of gunpowder, and finds nine per cent of the 
force of the consumed charcoal invested on the moving 
ball. He records observations on the heat generated in 
water agitated by the pulping-engine of a paper manufac- 
tory, and calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse- 
power. He compares chemical combination with mechan- 
ical combination — the union of atoms with the union of 
falling bodies with the earth. He calculates the velocity 
with which a body starting at an infinite distance would 
strike the earth’s surface, and finds that the heat gener- 
ated by its collision would raise an equal weight of water 
17,866° 0. in temperature. He then determines the ther- 
mal effect which would be produced by the earth itself 
falling into the sun. So that here, in 1845, we have the 
germ of that meteoric theory of the sun’s heat which 
Mayer developed with such extraordinary ability three 
years afterward. He also points to the almost exclusive 
efficacy of the sun’s heat, in producing mechanical motions 
upon the earth, winding . up . with the profound remark, 
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that the heat developed by friction in the wheels of our 
wind and water mills comes from the snn in the form of 
vibratory motion; while the heat produced by mills driven 
by tidal action is generated at the expense of the earth’s 
axial rotation. 

Having thus^ with firm step, passed through the powers 
of inorganic nature, his next object is to bring his princi- 
ples to bear upon the phenomena of vegetable and animal 
life. Wood and coal can bum; whence come their heat, 
and the work producible by tiiat heat? From the im- 
measurable reservoir of the sun. Nature has proposed to 
herself the task of storing up the light which streams 
earthward from the sun, and of casting into a permanent 
form the most fugitive of all powers. To this end she 
has overspread the earth with organisms which, while liv- 
ing, take in the solar light, and by its consumption generate 
forces of another kind. These organisms are plants. The 
vegetable world, indeed, constitutes the instrument where- 
by the wave-motion of the sun is changed into the rigid 
form of chemical tension, and thus prepared for future use. 
With this prevision, as shall subsequently be shown, the 
existence of the human race itself is inseparably con- 
nected. It is to be observed that Mayer’s utterances are 
far from being anticipated by vague statements regarding 
the “stimulus” of light, or regarding coal as “bottled sun- 
light.” He first saw the full meaning of De Saussure’s 
observation as to the reducing power of the solar rays, 
and gave that observation its proper place in the doctrine 
of conservation. In the leaves of a tree, the carbo'n and 
oxygen of carbonic acid, and the hydrogen and oxygen of 
water, are forced asunder at the expense of the sun, and 
the amount of power thus sacri^d is accurately restored 
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hj tlie combustion of tTie tree. The beat and work poten- 
tial in our coal strata are so mucb strengtli withdrawn 
from the sun of former ages. Mayer lays the axe to the 
root of the notions regarding vital force,” which were 
prevalent when he wrote. With the plain fact before us 
that in the absence of the solar rays plants cannot per- 
form the work of reduction, or generate chemical tensions, 
it is, he contends, incredible that these tensions should be 
caused by the mystic play of the vital force. Such a hy- 
pothesis would cut off all investigation; it would land us in 
a chaos of unbridled fantasy. I count,” he says, “‘there- 
fore, upon your agreement with me when I state, as ah 
axiomatic truth, that during vital processes the conversion 
only, and, never the creation of matter or force occurs.” 

Having cleared his way through the vegetable world, 
as he had previously done through inorganic nature, 
Mayer passes on to the other organic kingdom. The 
physical forces collected by planis become the property 
of animals. Animals consume vegetables, and cause them 
to reunite with the atmospheric oxygen. Animal heat is 
thus produced; and not only animal heat, but animal mo- 
tion. There is no indistinctness about Mayer here; he 
grasps his subject in all its details, and reduces to figures 
the concomitants of muscular action. A bowler who im- 
parts to an 8-lb. ball a velocity of 80 feet, consumes in 
the act I'o of a grain of carbon. A man weighing 150 
lbs., who lifts his own body to a height of 8 feet, con- 
sumes in the act 1 grain of carbon. In climbing a moun- 
tain 10,000 feet high, the consumption of the same man 
would be 2 oz. 4 drs. 50 grs. of carbon. Boussingault 
liad determined experimentally the addition to be made 

to the food of horses when actively working, and Liebig 
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had determined the addition to be made to the food of 
men. Employing the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
which he had previously calculated, Mayer proves the 
additional food to be amply sufficient to cover the in- 
creased oxidation. 

But he does not content himself with showing, in a 
general way, that the human body burns according to 
definite laws, when it performs mechanical work. He 
seeks to determine the particular portion of the body 
consumed, and in doing so executes some noteworthy cal- 
culations. The muscles of a laborer 150 lbs. in weight 
weigh 64 lbs. ; but when perfectly desiccated they fall to 
15 lbs. Were the oxidation corresponding to that labor- 
er’s work exerted on the muscles alone, they would be 
utterly consumed in 80 days. The heart furnishes a still 
more striking example. Were the oxidation necessary to 
sustain the heart’s action exerted upon its own tissue, it 
would be utterly consumed in 8 days. And if we confine 
our attention to the two ventricles, their action would be 
sufficient to consume the associated muscular tissue in 33^ 
days. Here, in his own words, emphasized in his own 
way, is Mayer’s pregnant conclusion from these calcula- 
tions: “The muscle is only the apparatus by means of 
which the conversion of the force is effected; lut it is not 
the suhstancG consumed in the production of the mechanical 
effecV He calls the blood “the oil of the lamp of life”; 
it is the slow-burning fluid whose chemical force, in the 
furnace of the capillaries, is sacrificed to produce animal 
motion. This was Mayer’s conclusion twenty-six years 
ago. It was in complete opposition to the scientific con- 
clusions of his time; but eminent investigators have since 
amply verified it. 
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Thus, in baldest outline, I have sought to give some 
notion of the first half of this marvellous essay. The 
second half is so exclusively physiological that I do not 
wish to meddle with it. I will only add the illustration 
employed by Mayer to explain the action of the nerves 
upon the muscles. As an engineer, by the motion of his 
finger in opening a valve or loosing a detent, can liberate 
an amount of mechanical motion almost infinite compared 
with its exciting cause, so the nerves, acting upon the 
muscles, can unlock an amount of activity wholly out of 
proportion to the work done by the nerves themselves. 

As regards these questions of weightiest import to the 
science of physiology, Dr. Mayer, in 1845, was assuredly 
far in advance of all living men. 

Mayer grasped the mechanical theory of heat with com- 
manding power, illustrating it and applying it in the most 
diverse domains. He began, as we have seen, with phys- 
ical principles; he determined the numerical relation be- 
tween heat and work; he revealed the source of the ener- 
gies of the vegetable world, and showed the relationship 
of the heat of our fires to solar heat. He followed the 
energies which were potential in the vegetable up to their 
local exhaustion in the animal. But, in 1845, a new 
thought was forced upon him by his calculations. He 
then, for the first time, drew attention to the astounding 
amount of heat generated by gravity where the force has 
sufficient distance to act through. He proved, as I have 
before stated, the heat of collision of a body falling from 
an infinite distance to the earth to be sufELcient to raise 
the temperature of a quantity of water, equal to the fall- 
ing body in weight, 17,366° C. He also found, in 1845, 
that the gravitating force between the earth and sun was 
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competent to generate an amount of heat eqnal to that 
obtainable from the combustion of 6,000 times the weight 
of the earth of solid coal. With the quickness of genius 
he saw that we had here a power sufficient to produce 
the enormous temperature of the sun, and also to account 
for the primal molten condition of our own planet. Mayer 
shows the utter inadequacy of chemical forces, as we 
know them, to produce or maintain the solar temperature. 
He shows that were the sun a lump of coal it would be 
utterly consumed in 5,000 years. He shows the difficul- 
ties attending the assumption that the sun is a cooling 
body; for, supposing it to possess even the high specific 
heat of water, its temperature would fall 16,000° in 6,000 
years. He finally concludes that the light and heat of the 
sun are maintained by the constant impact of meteoric 
matter. I never ventured an opinion as to the truth of 
this theory; that is a question which may still have to 
be fought out. But I refer to it as an illustration of the 
force of genius with which Mayer followed the mechan- 
ical theory of heat through all its applications. Whether 
the meteoric theory be a matter of fact or not, with him 
abides the honor of proving to demonstration that the 
light and heat of suns and stars may be originated and 
maintained by the collisions of cold planetary matter. 

It is the man who with the scantiest data could ac- 
complish all this in six short years, and in the hours 
snatched from the duties of an arduous profession, that 
the Eoyal Society, in 1871, crowned with its highest 
honor. 

Comparing this brief history with that of the Copley 
Medalist of 1870, the differentiating influence of “envi- 
ronment,” on two minds of similar natural cast and en- 
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dowmont, comca out in an instructive manner. With- 
drawn from inoohauical appliances, Mayer fell back upon 
reflection, selecting with marvellous sagacity, from exist- 
ing physical data, the single result on which could be 
founded a calculation of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. In the midst of mechanical appliances. Joule re- 
sorted to experiment, and laid the broad and firm founda- 
tion which has secured for the mechanical theory the ac- 
oeptunoe it now enjoys. A great portion of Joule’s time 
was occupied in actual manipulation; freed from this, 
Mayer had time to follow the theory into its most ab- 
struse and impressive applications. With their places re- 
versed, however, Joule might have become Mayer, and 
Mayer might have become Joule. 

Tt does not He within the scope of those brief articles 
to enter upon the developments of the Dynamical Theory 
acoomplished sinoo Joule and Mayor executed their mem- 
orable labors. 


XXI 


DEATH BY LIGHTHIHa 

P eople in general imagine, when they think at all 
about the matter, that an impression upon the 
nerves — a blow, for example, or the prick of a 
pin — ^is felt at the moment it is inflicted. But this is 
not the case. The seat of sensation being the brain, to it 
the intelligence of any impression made upon the nerves 
has to be transmitted before this impression can become 
manifest as consciousness. The transmission, moreover, 
requires time^ and the consequence is, that a wound in- 
flicted on a portion of the body distant from the brain is 
more tardily appreciated than one inflicted adjacent to the 
brain. By an extremely ingenious experimental arrange- 
ment, Helmholtz has determined the velocity of this ner- 
vous transmission, and finds it to be about eighty feet a 
second, or less than one-thirteenth of the velocity of 
sound in air. If, therefore, a whale forty feet long were 
wounded in the tail, it would not be conscious of the in- 
jury till half a second after the wound had been inflicted. ‘ 
But this is not the only ingredient in the delay. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that to every act of consciousness 
belongs a determinate molecular arrangement of the brain 

* A most admirable lecture on tbe velocity of nervous transmission has been 
published by Dr. Du Bois-Eeymond in the “Proceedings of the Eoyal Institu- 
tion” for 1866, voi. iv. p. 576. 
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—that every thought or fooling has its physical correlative 
n that organ; and nothing can bo more certain than that 
svory physical change, wliothor molecular or mechanical, 
•eqniros time for its accomplishinont. So that, besides the 
ntorval of transmission, a still further time is necessary 
;or the bruin to put itself in order — for its molecules to 
ake up the motions or positions necessary to the com- 
motion of conseiousness. Helmholtz: considers that one- 
enth of a second is demanded for this purpose. Thus, 
n the ease of the wluilo above supposed, wo have first 
ialf a second consumed in the transmission of the intel- 
igonce through the sensor nerves to the head, one-tenth 
)f a second consumed by the bruin in completing the ar- 
rangements neoessary to consciousness, and, if the velocity 
>f transmission through the motor bo the same as that 
jhrough the sensor nerves, half a second in sending a 
tommand to the tail to defend itself. Thus one second 
tnd a tenth would elapse before an impression made upon 
ts caudal nerves could be responded to by a whale forty 
'eet long. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that an injury might be 
nfiicto<l so rapidly that within the time required by the 
^rain to complete the arrangements necessary to consoious- 
iQm, its power of arrangement might bo destroyed. In 
rach a case, though the injury might be of a nature to 
lause deaHi, this would occur without pain. Death in 
his case would be simply the sudden negation of life, 
without any intervention of consciousness whatever. 

The time required for a riflo-hullot to pass clean 
hrough a man's head may bo roughly estimated at a 
thousandth of a second. Horo, therefore, wo should have 
ao room for sensation, and death would be painless. But 
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there are other actions which far transcend in rapidity 
tiiat of the rifle-bnllet. A flash of lightning cleaves a 
cloud, appearing and disappearing in less than a hundred- 
thousandth of a second, and the velocity of electricity is 
such as would carry it in a single second over a distance 
almost equal to that which separates the earth and moon. 
It is well known that a luminous impression once made 
upon the retina endures for about one-sixth of a second, 
and that this is the reason why we see a continuous band 
of light when a glowing coal is caused to pass rapidly 
through the air. A body illuminated by an instantaneous 
flash continues to be seen for the sixth of a second after 
the flash has become extinct; and if the body thus illu- 
minated be in motion, it appears at rest at the place 
where the flash falls upon it. When a color-top with 
differently-colored sectors is caused to spin rapidly the 
colors blend together. Such a top, rotating in a dark 
room and illuminated by an electric spark, appears mo- 
tionless, each distinct color being clearly seen. Professor 
Dove has found that a flash of lightning produces the 
same effect. During a thunderstorm he put a color-top 
in exceedingly rapid motion, and found that every flash 
revealed the top as a motionless object with its colors dis- 
tinct. If illuminated solely by a flash of lightning, the 
motion of all bodies on the earth’s surface would, as 
Dove has remarked, appear suspended. A cannon-ball, 
for example, would have its flight apparently arrested, 
and would seem to hang motionless in space as long as 
the luminous impression which revealed the ball remained 
upon the eye. 

If, then, a rifle-bullet move with sufficient rapidity to 
destroy life without the interposition of sensation, much 
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more ih a flawh of lightning competent to produce this 
effect. Accordingly, wo have well-authenticated cases of 
people being struck senseless by lightning who, on re- 
covery, had no memory of pain. The following circum- 
stantial <*,aBO is described by Hemmer: 

On Juno 80, 1788, a soldier in the neighborhood of 
Mannlioim, being overtokon by rain, placed himself under 
a tree, beneath which a woman had previously taken shel- 
ter. lie looked upward to see whether the branches were 
thick enough to afford the required protection, and, in 
doing so, was struck by lightning, and fell senseless to 
the earth. The woman at his side experienced the shock 
in her loot, but was not struck down. Some hours after- 
ward the man revived, but remembered nothing about 
what had occurred, save the fact of his looking up at 
the branches. This was his last act of consciousness, and 
he passed from the oonsoious to the unconscious condition 
without pain. The visible marks of a lightning stroke 
are usually insignificant: the hair is sometimes burned; 
slight wounds are observed; while, in some inataTices, 
a red streak marks the track of the discharge over the 
skin. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the discharge from a 
small Leyden jar is exceedingly unpleasant to mo. Some 
time ago I happened to stand in the presence of a nu- 
merous audience, with a battery of fifteen large Loydon 
jars charged beside me. Through some awkwardness on 
my part, I touched a wire leading from the battery, and 
the discharge wont through my body. Life was abso- 
lutely blotted out for a very sensible interval, without a 
trace of pain. In a second or so consciousness returned; 
I vaguely discerned the audience and apparatus, and, hy 
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the help of these external appearances, iimmediately con- 
cluded that 1 had received the hatlerj discharge. The 
inteUectiml consciousness of mj position was restored with 
exceeding rapidity, hut not so the optical consciousness. 
To prevent the audience from heir^ alarmed, I ohserved 
that it had often been my desire to receive accidentally 
such a shock, and that my wish had at length been ful- 
filled. But, while making this remark, the appearance 
which my body presented to my eyes was that of a num- 
ber of separate pieces. The arms, for example, were de- 
tached from the trunk, and seemed suspended in the air. 
In fact, memory and the power of reasoning appeared to 
be comptefce long before the optic nerve was rest(n*ed to 
healthy action. But what I wish ehh^y to dwell upon 
here is, the absolute painiei^ness of the shock; and there 
cannot, I Ihink, be a doubt liiat, to a p^son struck dead 
by lightning, the passage from life to death occurs without 
consciousness being in the least degree implicated. It is 
an abrupt stoppage of sensation, unaccompanied by a pang. 


XXII 


SCIENCE ANE THE “ SPIRITS ” 

T HEIE refusal to investigate '‘spiritual phenomena” 
is often urged as a reproach against scientific men. 
I here propose to give a sketch of an attempt to 
apply to the “phenomena” those methods of inquiry which 
are found available in dealing with natural truth. 

Some years ago, when the spirits were particularly 
active in this country, Faraday was invited, or rather 
entreated, by one of his friends to meet and question 
them. He had, however, already made their acquaint- 
ance, and did not wish to renew it. I had not been so 
privileged, and he therefore kindly arranged a transfer 
of the invitation to me. The spirits themselves named 
the time of meeting, and I was conducted to the place 
at the day and hour appointed. 

Absolute unbelief in the facts was by no means my 
condition of mind. On the contrary, I thought it prob- 
able that some physical principle, not evident to the spir- 
itualists themselves, might underlie their manifestations. 
Extraordinary effects are produced by the accumulation 
of small impulses. Galileo set a heavy pendulum in mo- 
tion by the well-timed puffs of his breath. Ellicott set 
one clock going by the ticks of another, even when the 
two clocks were separated by a wall. Preconceived no- 
tions can, moreover, vitiate, to an extraordinary degree, 
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the testimony of even veracious persons. Hence my de- 
sire to witness those extraordinary phenomena, the exist- 
ence of which seemed placed beyond a doubt by the 
known veracity of those who had witnessed and described 
them. The meeting took place at a private residence in 
the neighborhood of London. My host, his intelligent 
wife, and a gentleman who may be called X., were in the 
house when I arrived. I was informed that the “medium” 
had not yet made her appearance; that she was sensitive, 
and might resent suspicion. It was therefore requested 
that the tables and chairs should be examined before her 
arrival, in order to be assured that there was no trickery 
in the furniture. This was done; and I then first learned 
that my hospitable host had arranged that the stance 
should be a dinner-party. This was to me an unusual 
form of investigation; hut I accepted it as one of the 
accidents of the occasion. 

The “medium” arrived — a delicate-looking young lady, 
who appeared to have suffered much from ill-health. I 
took her to dinner and sat close beside her. Facts were 
absent for a considerable time, a series of very wonderful 
narratives supplying their place. The duty of belief on 
the testimony of witnesses was frequently insisted on. X. 
appeared to be a chosen spiritual agent, and told us many 
surprising things. He affirmed that, when he took a pen 
in his hand, an influence ran from his shoulder downward, 
and impelled him to write oracular sentences. I listened 
for a time, offering no observation. “And now,” contin- 
ued X., “this j:ower has so risen as to reveal to me the 
thoughts of others. Only this morning I told a friend 
what he was thinking of, and what he intended to do dur- 
ing the day.” Here, I thought, is something that can be at 
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once ttmted. I euid iiniuctliately to X. : “I£ you -wisb. to win 
to your cauHO an apoHtlo, who will proclaim your principles to 
the world from the houHotop, tell me what I am now think- 
ing of.” X, reddened, and did not tell mo my thought. 

Some tijue previoualy I had visited Baron Roichenbach, 
in Vienna, and I now asked the young lady who sat beside 
me whether she (sould boo any of the curious things which 
he ilescrilms — 'the light emitted by crystals, for example? 
Here i« the converHatiou which followed, as extracted from 
my notes, written on the day following the aSance. 

MatUum. — ‘‘Oh, ye«; but 1 see light around all bodies.” 

-‘‘Even in perfect darkness ?” 

Medium, — “Yes; I see luminous atmospheres round all 
peopU*. 'I'ho atmosphere which surrounds Mr. R. C. would 
liU tluH room with light.” 

You are aware of the effects ascribed by Baron 
Jleic.heiiluuih to magnets?" 

MfiUium, — ‘‘Yes; but a magnet makes me terribly ill." 

/.—"Am 1 to understand that, if this room were per- 
fectly dark, you couhl tell whether it contained a magnet, 
without being informed of the fact?" 

‘‘I ehtmld know of its presence on entering 

the room.” 

/.—"How?” 

Medium. "-''‘I should be rendered instantly ill." 

/.-—"How do you feel to-day?" 

i/f?(/*Mwi.— "I’artlaularly well; I have not been so well 
for months.” 

f. — "Tlien, may 1 ask you whether there is, at the 
present moment, a magnet in my possession ?” 

The young lady looked at me, blushed, and stammered, 
"No; I am not rapport with you." 
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I sat at her right hand, and a left-hand pocket, within 
six inches of her person, contained a magnet. 

Onr host here deprecated discussion, as it “exhausted 
the medium.” The wonderful narratives were resumed; 
but I had narratives of my own quite as wonderful. 
These spirits, indeed, seemed clumsy creations, compared 
with those with which my own work had made me famil- 
iar. I therefore began to match the wonders related to me 
by other wonders. A lady present discoursed on spiritual 
atmospheres, which she could see as beautiful colors when 
she closed her eyes. I professed myself able to see similar 
colors, and, more than that, to be able to see the interior 
of my own eyes. The medium affirmed that she could see 
actual waves of light coming from the sun. I retorted 
that men of science could tell the exact number of waves 
emitted in a second, and also their exact length. The 
medium spoke of the performances of the spirits on mu- 
sical instruments. I said that, such performance was 
gross, in comparison with a kind of music which had 
been discovered some time previously by a scientific man. 
Standing at a distance of twenty feet from a jet of gas, 
he could command the flame to emit a melodious note; 
it would obey, and continue its song for hours. So loud 
was the music emitted by the gas-flame that it might be 
heard by an assembly of a thousand people. These were 
acknowledged to be as great marvels as any of those of 
spiritdom. The spirits were then consulted, and I was 
pronounced to be a first-class medium. 

During this conversation a low knocking was heard 
from time to time under the table. These, I was told, 
were the spirits’ knocks. I was informed that one knock, 
in answer to a question, meant “No”; that two knocks 
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meant “Not yot,’* and that three knocks meant “Yes.” 

In answer to a o[aeBtion whether 1 was a medium, tke 
response was three brisk and vigorous knocks. 1 noticed 
that the knocks issued from a particular locality, and 
therefore requested the spirits to be good enough to an- 
swer from another corner of the table. They did not 
comply; but I was assured that they would do it, and 
much more, by and by. The knocks continuing, I turned 
a wine-glass upside down, and placed my ear upon it, as 
upon a stothoBcopo. The spirits seemed disconcerted by 
the act; tliey lost their playfulness, and did not recover 
it for a considerable time. 

Somewhat weary of the proceedings, I once threw my- 
«}lf back against my chair and gazed listlessly out of the 
wintlow. While thus engaged, the table was rudely 
pushed. Attention wtis drawn to the wine, still oscillat- 
ing in the gliMitee, and I was asked whether that was not 
convincing. I readily granted the fact of motion, and 
iK^gan to feel the delicacy of my position. There were 
several |>air« of arras upon the table, and several pairs 
of legs under it; but how was I, without offence, to ex- 
press the conviction which 1 really entertained? To ward 
off the difficulty, 1 again turned a wine-glass upside down 
and restwi my ear upon it The rim of the glass was not 
level, and ray hair, on touching it, caused it to vibrate 
and produce a peculiar buzzing sound. A perfectly can- 
did and warm-hearted old gentleman at the opposite side 
of the table, whom I may call A., drew attention to the , 
sound, and expreswed his entire belief that it was spiritual 
1, however, informed him that it was the moving hair 
acting on the glass. The explanation was not well re- 
ceived; and X., in a tone of severe pleasantry, demanded 
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wlietlier it was the hair that had moved the table. The 
promptness of my negative probably satisfied him that 
my notion was a very different one. 

The superhuman power of the spirits was next dwelt 
upon. The strength of man, it was stated, was unavailing 
in opposition to theirs. No human power could prevent 
the table from moving when they pulled it. During the 
evening this pulling of the table occurred, or rather was 
attempted, three times. Twice the table moved when my 
attention was withdrawn from it; on a third occasion, I 
tried whether the act could be provoked by an assumed 
air of inattention. Grasping the table firmly between my 
knees, I threw myself back in the chair, and waited, with 
eyes fixed on vacancy, for the pull. It came. Dor some 
seconds it was puU spirit, hold muscle; the muscle, how- 
ever, prevailed, and the table remained at rest. Up to 
the present moment, this interesting fact is known only 
to the particular spirit in question and myself. 

A species of mental scene-painting, with which my 
own pursuits had long rendered me familiar, was em- 
ployed to figure the changes and distribution of spiritual 
power. The spirits, it was alleged, were provided with 
atmospheres, which combined with and interpenetrated 
each other, and considerable ingenuity was shown in dem^ 
onstrating the necessity of time in effecting the adjust- 
ment of the atmospheres. A rearrangement of our posi- 
tions was proposed and carried out; and soon afterward 
my attention was drawn to a scarcely sensible vibration 
on the part of the table. Several persons were leaning 
on the table at the time, and I asked permission to touch 
the medium’s hand. “Oh! I know I tremble,” was her 
reply. Throwing one leg across the other, I accidentally 
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nipped a muscle, and produced thereby an involuntary 
vibration of tlie free leg. This vibration, I knew, must 
be communicated to the floor, and thence to the chairs of 
all present. I therefore intentionally promoted it. My 
attention was promptly drawn to the motion; and a gen- 
tleman beside me, whoso value as a witness I was par- 
ticularly desirous to teat, expressed his belief that it was 
out of the oompass of human power to produce so strange 
a tremor. “I believe,” ho added, earnestly, “that it is 
entirely tlie spirits’ work.” “So do I,” added, with heat, 
the candid and wann- hearted old gentleman A. “"Why, 
sir,” he continued, “I fool them at this moment shaking 
my chair.” I stopped the motion of the leg. “Now, sir,” 
A. exclaimed, “they are gone.” I began again, and A. 
once more afllrtnod their presence. I could, however, 
notice tliat there w<!r« doubters present, who did not 
quite know what to think of the manifestations. I saw 
their perplexity; and, as there was sufficient reason to 
believe that the disclosure of the secret would simply pro- 
voke anger, I kefit it to myself. 

Again a period of conversation intervened, during 
which the spirita became animated. The evening was 
oonfesstsdly a dull ono, but matters appeared to brighten 
toward its close. The sjiirits wore requested to spell the 
name by which I was known in the heavenly world. Our 
host oommenood repeating the alphabet, and when he 
imehed the letter “P” a knock was heard. He began 
again, and the spirits knocked at the letter “0.” I was 
pu'/!xled, but waited for the end. The next letter knocked 
down was “Bl.” I laughed, and remarked that the spirits 
were going to make a jjoet of me. Admonished for my 
levity, I was informed that the frame of mind proper for 
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the occasion ought to have been superinduced by a pe- 
rusal of the Bible immediately before the seance. The 
spelling, however, went on, and sure enough I came out 
a poet. But matters did not end here. Our host con- 
tinued his repetition of the alphabet, and the next letter 
of the name proved to be “O.” Here was manifestly an 
unfinished word; and the spirits were apparently in their 
most communicative mood. The knocks came from under 
the table, but -no person present evinced the slightest de- 
sire to look under it. I asked whether I might go under- 
neath; the permission was .granted; so I crept under the 
table. Some tittered; but the candid old A. exclaimed, 
“He has a right to look into the very dregs of it, to con- 
vince himself.’^ Having pretty well assured • myself that 
no sound could be produced under the table without its 
origin being revealed, I requested our host to continue 
his questions. He did so, but in vain. He adopted a 
tone of tender entreaty; but the “dear spirits’’ had become 
dumb dogs, and refused to be entreated. I continued un- 
der that table for at least a quarter of an hour, after which, 
with a feeling of despair as regards the prospects of hu- 
manity never before experienced, I regained my chair. 
Once there, the spirits resumed their loquacity, and dubbed 
me “Poet of Science.” 

This, then, is the result of an attempt made by a scien- 
tific man to look into these spiritual phenomena. It is 
not encouraging; and for this reason. The present pro- 
moters of spiritual phenomena divide themselves into two 
classes, one of which needs no demonstration, while the 
other is beyond the reach of proof. The victims like to 
believe, and they do not like to be undeceived. Science 
is perfectly powerless in the presence of this frame of 
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mind. It is, moreoverj a state perfectly compatible with 
extreme intellectual subtlety and a capacity for devising 
hypotheses which, only require the hardihood engendered 
by strong conYiction, or by callous mendacity, to render 
them impregnable. 

The logical feebleness of science is not sufficiently 
borne in mind. It keeps down the weed of superetition^ 
not by logic but by slowly rendering the mental soil 
unfit for its cultivation. When science appeals to uni- 
form experience, the spiritualist will retort, ‘"How do 
you know that a uniform experience will continue uni- 
form? Yon tell me that the sun has risen for six thou- 
sand years: that is no proof that it will rise to-morrow; 
within the next twelve hours it may be puffed out by the 
Almighty.” Taking this ground, a man may maintain 
the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk” in the face of all 
the science in the world. You urge, in vain, that science 
has given ns all the knowledge of the universe which we 
now possess, while spiritualism has added nothing to that 
knowledge. The drugged soul is beyond the reach of 
reason. It is in vain that impostors are exposed, and the 
special demon cast out. He has hut slightly to change 
his shape, return to his house, and find it “empty, swept, 
and garnished.” 


Since the time when the foregoing remarks were writ- 
ten I have been more than once among the spirits, at their 
own invitation. They do not improve on acquaintance. 
Surely no baser delusion ever obtained dominance over 
the weak mind of man. 
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